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РВЕЕАСЕ 


The whole book was in type when the author died in an accident 
August 11, 1938. Galley proof of the book had been read and the gal- 
leys of the word lists and other appendices were already in the hands 
of the author. Dr. Bernard Bloch has helped me read the page proof 
and Mrs. Margaret Chase George the galleys. 

Prokosch had doubtless intended to make full acknowledgement of 
stimulation and help received from his colleagues at Yale University, 
from the editor of the publications of the Linguistic Society, George 
Melville Bolling of Ohio State University, and from the secretary of 
the Society, Roland G. Kent of the University of Pennsylvania. Frank- 
lin Edgerton of Yale University and Hans Sperber of Ohio State read 
the entire manuscript before it went to the printer and the author was 
grateful for their comments and suggestions. If one were to go through 
the author’s correspondence, the names of others who made contribu- 
tions would certainly come to light. To all these persons grateful 
acknowledgment is made herewith. 

The publication of the book has been made possible by a grant of 
Yale University through the Committee on Research in Language and 
Literature. 

The writer of this note considers Prokosch’s treatment of the strong 
verb a masterpiece. It is probably his greatest contribution to our 
understanding of the history of the Germanic languages. 

The book will be welcomed by all scholars in Germanics, especially 
by the large number of younger scholars in this country who received 
their training from Prokosch or came under the influence of his magnetic 
personality in some other way. They will find here a comprehensive 
and consistent account of the phonology and the morphology of the 
Germanic languages by a great scholar with strong well-considered 
personal views. To some the book will doubtless prove a challenge. 
If its publication should lead to a vigorous discussion of moot questions, 
all who knew Prokosch would be gratified, knowing as they do that he 
was ever hospitable to the ideas of other scholars and enjoyed nothing 
more than a clear-headed vigorous discussion of such problems. 

Hans KURATH 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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„1 up, 
.3 up, 


.15 up, 


„4, FOR Со. 
. 6, 


ERRATA 


Numerals refer to page and line; the 
means that the line is to be counted 


1 of footnote to table, READ 
before a o w and consonants 
.5 after footnote, FOR Ziema 
READ ЎгетА 
.2, READ [midlmen) 
„26, FOR vilkas READ vilkas 
.15, CLOSE PARENTHESES AFTER 
(La: zen) 
‚5, FOR tres AEAD trés 


.3 up, FOR ghen gh- READ ghon gh- 
‚5, FOR [inquo READ [inquo 
.1 up, FOR IE wéi(n)k READ 


IE wéik- 
FOR vinco READ vinco 


FOR ‘Bartolomä’ з Law’ 
READ 'Bartolomee's Law’ 


.6 up, For IE pj[nós, Lith. 


pilnas, Sk. -pma- READ IE 
pinös (or palanos), Lith. 
plinas, Sk. pürná- 


FOR nokkuebr READ 
nékkuepr 


.9 up, FOR uātnp READ иётпр 
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.3, FOR IE dekh READ TE dékg 
“8, 
.T up, 


FOR бхтш READ бхтш 


FOR тїбёсӨаї READ 
ni8Éo0at 
aiha READ Go. aika 


FOR Graduation READ Grada- 
tion 


4 up, FOR *gn&- READ *gnd- 


9 of list, FOR krigàmi READ 
krinami 


3 up, FOR d-oxn7,¢ READ 
а-схгөйс 
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.6 up, 


word ‘up’ after a reference 
from the bottom of the page. 


16, FOR garabjan READ garabjan 
1, FOR farjon* READ farjan* 


FOR g or k after e 
READ & or k before e 


14, FOR Swerdrup READ Sverdrup 
12 up, FOR sldh READ з/бЁ 

ll up, FOR sldhum READ siófum 
12, FOR dno READ fno 

22, FOR Sk. jáfighá READ Sk. 

j gh 

6 and 18, FOR пос READ тос 


16 up, 229.9, FOR mensa READ 
mensa 


21, FOR *naht-s READ *naft-s 


.19, AFTER -ðs INSERT and -äs 


.10 up, DELETE *hanana > 


*hanan(n) > hana 


.3, FOR ON auga READ ON augo 


FOR -Wi з READ -w 18 


„4 up (in table), FOR (dat. зв.) 


geste READ gest 


.16 and 17, EITHER: For skigldr 


- skiold READ skioldr ... 
skiold; OR: FOR skioldo ... 
skioldom READ skigldo ... 
skigldom 


8, FOR *tegun[d)ns READ 
*tezun(djuns 


„4 of Gothic text, FOR bam 


READ baim 


„1 up (last line), For ziti 


READ 22161 
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PART ONE 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


1. Indo-European Origins. The linguistic relations between the Ger- а 


manic group and the other Indo-European branches are a corollary to 
their geographical location and spread. The actual starting-point of 
the Indo-Europeans, their original home (‘Urheimat’), is not known. 
At present, the greater weight of arguments seems to point to Northern 
or Central Europe,! but the views favoring South-Eastern Europe? or 
the steppes of Western Asia? are not to be underrated. The conflicting 
views can in a measure be reconciled by assuming that the ethnic and 


‚ linguistic conformity of the Indo-European group developed in a wide 


zone of migration,‘ which extended ‘from the 35th parallel N.L., from 
South-East to North-West, towards the Polar Circle’,5 or ‘on a long 
belt of land, reaching from France through all of Europe and the 
Kirghiz Steppe, as far as Iran’. 

The concept of an Indo-European family is based upon linguistic 
facts, but does not imply any anthropological coherence. We have no 
right whatever to speak of an Indo-European (‘Aryan’) race. Lin- 
guistic archeology (Hirt, Schrader, Much, Feist, and others) has drawn 
from linguistic material important conclusions as to common elements 
of an Indo-European culture, and many of these conclusions are doubt- 
less correct. A varying proportion of identical vocabulary in the several 
Indo-European languages indicates certain facts of social and economic 
conditions common to all or most Indo-European linguistic groups. 
But to what extent this postulates the assumption of an ‘Urvolk’ is still 
problematic. Even the process through which separate Indo-European 
languages developed is not entirely clear. August Schleicher’ conceived 
the Indo-European primitive language as the trunk of a linguistic 
‘Stammbaum’. This branches out into a northern and southern group 
(Slavo-German and Aryo-Graeco-Italo-Celtic), and these main branches 
are subdivided in the form of the diagram (adapted) shown at the top 
of the following page. 
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More conservatively, Johannes Schmidt? represented the relation- 
ship of the Indo-European languages in the form of intersecting vircles, 
indicating that any two neighboring groups possess certain common 
characteristics (the diagram is slightly modified; Schmidt could not 
include Tocharian and Hittite): 


A. Meillet® uses the following diagram as an adaptation of Schmidt’s 
‘wave theory’: 


Schleicher’s theory is demonstrably incorrect. The systems of 
Schmidt and Meillet are not theories, but graphic representations of 
undeniable geographical facts. As such, they are obviously correct, 
but they do not attempt to explain the facts. 
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Linavistic SuBsTRATA. Both racially and linguistically the Indo-European 
group constitutes a complicated blend in which the proportions of the common 
elements vary greatly from branch to branch. In addition to the common stock, 
every one of them had absorbed a great deal from the languages that had formed 
in the course of earlier migration all along the Indo-European belt. In many 
instances we have archeological, or even historical, evidence of aboriginal ele- 
ments; thus the Celts largely represent an Indo-European expansion over Iberian 
(Basque) territory; the Slavs expanded over wide stretches of Finnish soil; the 
Hindus overwhelmed and partly absorbed Tibeto-Burmese, Dravidian, and 
Austro-Asiatic populations. The assumed aboriginal stock in a language is 
commonly termed the ‘linguistic substratum’. The existence of such elements 
has been established with some probability in many instances, but the task is 
very elusive, and little certainty has as yet been attained. As to the Germanic 
languages, it has frequently been assumed that in the Baltic basin Indo-European 
speech was super-imposed over a pre-historic population of northern Europe, of 
whose speech, race, or culture nothing whatever is known. So far, all attempts 
to define it or to identify it with any known stock, for instance the Finns, have 
failed. Nevertheless, the existence of some ‘Pre-Germanic Substratum’ is prob- 
able, although for geographical and other reasons the common Indo-European 
element seems to predominate more definitely in the Germanic group than any- 
where else. Some authorities, indeed, attach great importance to the hypo- 
thetical substratum. Their weightiest argument rests on the assumption that a 
very large proportion (one third or more) of the Germanic vocabulary has no 
cognates in other Indo-European languages, a claim based chiefly on the con- 
cluding table in Bruno Liebich’s Wortfamilien der deutschen Sprache ('1899, 
11905), which lists 504 Germanic, 211 West-Germanic, and 159 German ‘roots’ 
against 611 roots of Indo-European, or at least ‘European’, origin. But this 
table merely sums up the ultra-conservative etymologies in Heyne’s Deutsches 
Worterbuch. Since then, further etymological analysis has reduced the sup- 
posedly non-Indo-European element to a negligible quantity. 


2. Indo-European Expansions. The assumption of an Indo-Euro- 
pean zone of migration presupposes very early expansions, but we can- 
not define the center of radiation. By the second millennium B.C. the 
natural limits of the ‘Eurasian Tract’ had doubtless been extended, 
and the more or less homogeneous ethnic and linguistic stock had dis- 
integrated into numerous smaller units. In the course of time, many of 
them re-integrated, being absorbed by leading groups, and these new, 
larger units in turn again split up into sub-divisions—a process which 
is illustrated most clearly by the Romance group: The Italic group 
was absorbed by one of its members, namely Latin. This formed a 
number of dialects, in France, in Italy, in Spain, in Rumania. The 
rise of the dialect of the Isle de France as ‘Standard French’ super- 
imposed a new standard upon the numerous sub-languages of French— 
and the process still continues. 
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The earlier phases of the expansion that led to the formation of the 
Indo-European languages seem to have been these: 

p I. The Prarie Group of Southern Russia spread partly towards 
the southeast, forming various Indo-European languages in western 
Asia (Phrygian, Armenian) and eventually branching out into the im- 
portant Indo-Iranian group; to this belong the Hindu languages, of 
which Sanskrit is an early representative, and the languages of the 
plateau of Iran (Avestan, Persian), Ossetic, Scythian, and others. 
Another part of the Prairie Group expanded to the north and west, 
forming the Balto-Slavic branch (Baltic = Lithuanian, Lettish, Old 
Prussian; Slavic = Russian, Polish, Czech, Sorbian, Slovenian, Serbo- 
Croatian, Bulgarian). А third branch spread to the south-east, into 
Asia Minor (Phrygians), and later a part of them migrated to the 
Balkan Peninsula, where they appear under the name of Thracians. 
The IUyrians, who occupied the northwestern part of the peninsula, 
may also have belonged to this branch. We know very little of their 
language. The Albanians, who at present inhabit the southern sec- 
tion of the former Illyrian territory, may be Illyrians, or they may be 
Thracians who had to abandon their more eastern home in conse- 
quence of the Turkish invasion. 

The spread of the Prairie Group over Asia Minor had been preceded 
by that of a people that spoke a sister language of Indo-European, the 
Hittites. In eastern Turkestan linguistic vestiges of a later Indo- 
European immigration have been found, the Tocharian.* 

c II. The Park Lanp Grover inhabited the forest and meadow dis- 
tricts of central Europe; a more accurate demarcation of its home is 
hardly possible. Apparently it separated during the second millen- 
nium before our era into an eastern and a western branch. The former 
migrated south and south-east, forming several Balkan languages, 
notably Hellenic (Greek), possibly also Illyric. The remainder of this 
group probably lived in the territory between the middle Danube and 
the Hercynian Mountains, that is, chiefly in present Austria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and perhaps parts of southern Germany. They expanded to 
the north as far as geographical and climatic conditions made the land 
inhabitable after the ice cap of the last glacial epoch had receded—a 
process that occupied thousands of years. 

One branch of this group either skirted or traversed the eastern Alps 
and drifted into Italy- from the northeast. These formed the Italic 
languages, of which Latin became the most important. Another 
branch spread over southern and western Germany and later over 
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France, the British Isles, and parts of Spain and northern Italy: these 
were the Celts.? 

The northern expansion gradually extended over northern Germany 
between the Elbe and Oder or Vistula, and southern Scandinavia. 
This is the Germanic group of the Indo-Europeans. 

The distinction between the eastern and western spheres of expansion 
(the ‘Prairie’ and ‘Park Land’ groups) is not merely geographical, but 
linguistic as well. In sounds, vocabulary, and certain features of de- 
clension and conjugation, the languages of either group are closer to 
one another than to those of the other group. Thus Greek has prob- 
ably more features in common with Italic than with any of the Eastern 
languages, although there is no foundation for the frequent assumption 
of an especially close connection between the two ‘classical’ languages; 
in fact, Latin is more closely related to Celtic and Germanic than to 
Greek. It has become customary to designate the eastern group as 
satem languages, the western group as kentum languages (‘100’ = L. 
centum, Av. satam; cf. 11). While this distinction in itself is of minor 
importance, it offers a convenient nomenclature for the two branches. 

Even at present a part of Europe remains non-Indo-European. The 
Lapps and Finns (of many tribes) in northern Scandinavia, Finland, 
Russia, together with the Hungarians, belong to the Finno-Ugrian 
branch of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, which covers the larger 
part of northern and а good deal of central Asia. The Turks, who now 
occupy but a very small part of Europe, also belong to this family. In 
the western Pyrenees there still lives a remnant of the Basques who 
formerly must have occupied a very large part of France, since the 
Vosges Mountains still bear their name (L. Silva Vasconum, MHG 
Wasgenwalt). Many other languages of early Europe are extinct. Of 
these, perhaps the most important was Etruscan, which, like Basque, is 
of unknown origin. The meaning of very few Etruscan words is defi- 
nitely known, although it was still a living language in late Roman 
times. 

It is a moot question whether the Indo-European languages are re- 
lated to other groups. Arguments for relationship between Indo- 
European and Finno-Ugrian, or Semitic, or some languages of the 
Caucasus, have frequently been offered, but no proof has as yet been 
furnished. 

3. The Germanic Languages represent, on the whole, that branch of 
the Indo-European group that remained longest in or near the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans. Aside from their gradual expansion 
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towards the uninhabitated or sparsely settled north, they remained 
there during the pre-Christian era. The land between the Elbe and 
the Oder, north of the Hercynian Mountains and extending into south- 
ern Scandinavia, was the ‘Urheimat’ of the Germanic group in the sense 
that it was there that they developed those linguistic, cultural, and 
physical characteristics that made them a separate branch of the Indo- 
European family. Apparently, this is not in agreement with numerous 
reports of historians, from the Goth Jordanes (550) to the Frank Fre- 
chulf (about 830), according to whom at least the Goths, or even all 
Germanic tribes, came from Scandinavia— ‘er сапага insula’ (Scati- 
navia, Scadanau, ON Skäney, Sw. Skåne, OE Scedenige). The tradi- 
tion as such is probably well founded, but the scope of the geographical 
term is hardly identical with its present meaning. (The spelling 
Scandinavia has come down to us from Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, 
where also the correct form Scadinavia occurs.) The name is a com- 
pound from Gmc. *skabö(n)-, ON skabe, OHG scado ‘harm, damage’, 
OE sceape ‘fiend’ апа Gmc. “аил ‘island, land by the water’ (Latinized to 
-avia, as in Bat-avia), Go. *awi, gen. aujös, ON ey, OE го, ig, églond, 
iglond (NE island), OHG ouwa, NHG Au; it must have meant something 
like ‘Perilous Shores’, Schadenau. Karsten (Die Germanen 72 ff.) has 
made it extremely probable that Scadinavia denoted the lands around 
the southern Baltic—at least, southern Sweden, the Danish Isles, and 
Jutland, but probably also northern Germany around the Elbe (accord- 
ing to the Historia Langobardorum, the Langobards came from Scate- 
nauge on the lower Elbe). It is possible that the name merely referred 
to the dangers of navigation in the southern Baltic, with its sudden 
squalls and rocky cliffs, or it may have been due to the inundation of 
parts of that territory during the last millennium B.C., through which 
Scandinavia and the Danish Isles became separated from the European 
main land. 

b In this territory of scanty natural resources, overpopulation was a 
chronically recurrent condition, leading to frequent emigrations and ex- 
pansions. Shortly before the beginning of our era, the Germanic 
group appears to have been a fairly homogeneous linguistic and cultural 
unit. This is the period that is termed Urgermanisch, Primitive Ger- 
manic. For that period we may speak of an incipient division into a 
North Germanic, Central Germanic, and South Germanic branch. The 
first of these occupied most of southern Sweden and a fringe of Norway; 
the second originally extended over the southernmost part of Sweden, 
Jutland, the Danish Isles, and the zone of inundation that gradually 
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became Kattegat, Belt, Sund (and Limfjord, in northern Jutland): 
the third belonged to northern Germany, between the Elbe and the 
Oder. When the larger part of the central group had emigrated to the 
southeast and east (see below) and its remainder had been absorbed 
by the converging expansion of the other two groups, we find a new 
grouping—approximately since the beginning of the Christian era—, 
which we term North Germanic, East Germanic, and, in contrast to the 
latter, West Germanic. The eastern group, as is to be expected, shows 
linguistic contacts with both groups, due to its former location be- 
tween them. 

Nore: ‘Urgermanisch’ and ‘Gemeingermanisch’ are different linguistic con- 
cepts, although for the purpose of this book the distinction is of litue importance. 
The former refers to the Germanic language in that pre-historic period when the 
division into dialects was not yet clearly apparent; the latter is applied to lin- 
guistic developments that took place in all Germanic languages, but independ- 
ently of each other. 'Thus, the first consonant shift is termed 'Primitive Ger- 
manic’ ‘Urgermanisch’, for which this book uses the term ‘Germanic’ ; the develop- 
ment of the definite article is termed ‘General Germanic’, ‘Gemeingermanisch’. 


4. North Germanic (Norse) is the language ‘of the Scandinavian 
North, including Iceland, Greenland, апа the Fär-öer’ (Noreen, Aisl. 
Gramm 1). To what extent the Danish Isles had been Norse in pre- 
historic times, is unknown. Jutland became North Germanic (Danish) 
after a large part of its Anglian (West Germanic) population had emi- 
grated to England, during the fifth and sixth centuries. The Norse 
occupation of Iceland began in 875; later, Icelandic-Norwegian settle- 
ments were founded in Greenland, the Fär-öer, the Orkn-öer, the 
Shetland Islands, and northern Ireland. The Norse settlements in 
Greenland disappeared during the sixteenth century, those in the 
British Isles about two centuries later; in the Für-óer (Danish), Norse 
is still spoken. 

‘Primitive Norse’ (‘Urnordisch’) covers the period from the earliest 
(Runic) inscriptions (end of the third century A.D.) to the beginning 
of the Viking Age (about 800). These inscriptions, of which we have 
more than a hundred, show hardly a trace of dialect variations, but 
during the Viking Age the division into Norwegian, Swedish (including 
Gutnic), and Danish became more and more marked. Norwegian and 
its offspring, Icelandic (and the closely related dialect of the Far-der) 
are generaly termed West Norse, Swedish and Danish, East Norse. 
‘Danish’ (donsk tunga) was the general name for the Norse languages 
during the Viking Age (800-1050), and even later. Swedish, Danish, 
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and Icelandic developed independent literary languages, but Norwegian 
had since the end of the Middle Ages been greatly influenced by Swedish 
and later still more by Danish, and finally Danish became the literary 
and city language of the country. This was partly due to the political 
union of the three countries (1397: Union of Calmar; 1597: Norway 
became a part of the Danish kingdom), and partly to the Reformation, 
through which the Danish Bible and other religious writings in Danish 
were introduced into Norway. During the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the Danish standard language in Norway was more and more 
influenced by the home dialects; writers such as Ibsen and Björnsen 
developed a new, classical Dano-Norwegian standard, but the success 
of efforts to create a purely Norwegian literary language on the basis of 
local dialects and Old Norse—the landsmdl—is still in doubt, although 
they were sponsored by important scholars such as Ivar Äsen and writers 
such as Arne Garborg. 

a 5. East Germanic is the language of those tribes that settled on the 
south-east shores of the Baltic, east of the Oder, during the last two or 
three centuries of the pre-Christian Era. Inundations were a primary 
cause of their emigration from Jutland and its surroundings, and over- 
population probably contributed. Historians report that the Cim- 
brians, who invaded the Roman territory together with the Teutons 
and Ambrons, were driven from their home in the Chergonnesus Cim- 
bricus by storm floods. The Cimbrians certainly came from northern 
Jutland, still called Himmerland, and the other two tribes probably had 
been their neighbors (Teutons from Thyland, west of Himmerland, 
Ambrons from the isle of Amrum, west of Sleswig?); ‘Toutoni’ (acc.-o8) 
are named on a boundary stone near Miltenberg on the Main;? but 
they may have been Celts who joined them later on their migration, 
somewhere in the South. Of their languages we know nothing. The 
only reason for grouping them with East Germanic is the fact that the 
latter is a subsequent -development among tribes that came, more or 
less, from the same territary. 

b The Goths were the most important part of this expansion. The 
earliest known form of their name is Lith. Gudai, with unshifted d for 
&! It is identical with the first element of OSw. Gutland, Sw. Gotland 
(island in the Baltic Sea), Gótaland (Gotland, district in southern Swe- 
den), and with Sw. Gótar, ON башат < *3autóz, OE Géatas. It is very 
probable, in spite of phonological difficulties, that the name is also 
contained in Jutland. In that case, ON Iötar would have to be inter- 
preted as an archaic retention of the spirantic pronunciation of Gmc. 
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3- (24) by the later Norse (‘Danish’) immigrants, in whose language 
it had become g. Bede’s Juti, OE Yias, Ytan (designations of the 
Anglo-Frisian Jutes who emigrated to England) are hardly more than 
spelling variations of the form Gmc. *zulöz, *sutanaz, ablaut variation 
of *saut-. 

The Goths appear to have had their name from their country. (Cf. 
Karsten, 1. c. 85, where literature is given.) They came from a general 
district called Gutland, from Gmc. *seut-, *saut-, *zut- (Go. giutan, 
даш, gulans). The Old Swedish Guta-Saga relates in legendary style, 
but probably with a background of facts, that Gutaland was ‘bewitched’ 
so that it was under water by day and above by night. But after the 
grandfather of Guti had settled there it sank no more: Gutland hitti 
Дутв тарт bann sum pieluar het. ра war Guiland so eluist, at pet 
dagum sanc oc natum war uppi. Enn bann тарт quam fyrsti eldi a 
land, oc siban sanc pet aldri. Pissi Pieluar hafpbi ann sun, sum hit 
Hafpi; en Hafba cuna hit Huttstiernn. paun tu bygbi fyrsti a Gutlandi 
... (Their sons divide Gutland:), so at Graipr, bann elzti, laut norbasia 
pribiung, oc Guti mibalhribiung, en Gunnfiaur, þann yngsti, laut sun- 
narsta? This seems to indicate that Gutaland was inundated (‘poured- 
over’) land, similar to the Halligen and Watten in the North Sea.‘ 
While old Gutaland, like legendary Vineta (Vandal home?), sank below 
the surface, some of the people of the submerged land migrated to 
Sweden, transferring the name there; since they came from ‘Gutland’, 
they were themselves called Gutar, башат, and in turn called the new 
homes Gutaland, Gotland, But the bulk, according to Jordanes, the 
historian of the Goths, went from ‘Scandinavia’, the perilous shore, 
to the continent, landing near the mouth of the Vistula, at Gothiscandza 
(*Gothi-Scandza = Gothic Scandinavia, or *Gutisk-andia = Gothic 
Shore; = Danzig?, Pol, Gdansk). There they had been preceded by 
the Ulmerugi, settlers in the island (ON holmr) of Rügen, and the 
Vandals, who came from the district of Vendzl ‘Fair Valley’, surround- 
ing the Limfjord in northern Jutland; they were followed by the Bur- 
gundians, from the island of Bornholm (Borgundarholmr). 

About 200 A.D., forced by overpopulation, the Goths migrated south- 
east, through the Rokitno Swamps (Jordanes’ Отит), and settled in the 
plains north of the Black Sea. There they separated into two branches, 
the Ostrogothae east of the Dniepr, and the Visigothae west of it. 
Ostro- is related to L. aurora, Bk. ugds, Gk. tws, Lith. aušrà ‘morning 
light’, Visi- (Visu-) either to L. ves(per), Gk. ёстєероѕ ‘evening’ or, 
less probably, to Gk. ed < *wesu, Sk. vasu- ‘well’. It is more likely 
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that the names referred to the eastern and western location of the two 
groups, than that they meant ‘the brilliant Goths’ and ‘the good 
Goths’. The most important Gothic document, the Gospel transla- 
tion of their bishop Wulfila (about 350), is Visi-Gothic, but contains 
some traces of Ostro-Gothic influence, due to a later Ostro-Gothic 
scribe. The Gothic kingdoms were destroyed by the Huns, and later 
the Goths disappeared in the Roman Empire. But some Gothic settle- 
ments in the Crimea survived the Hunnish invasion and existed as late 
as the sixteenth century. 

d Itis generally assumed that Gothic was more closely related to Norse 
than to West Germanic. The principal arguments for this view are 
‘Holtzmann’s Law’ (uw > ggw, ij > ddj, ggj, cf. 33) and the ending -+ 
of the 2 sg. pret. of strong verbs (cf. 73; also see Hirt, HU 22). But 
these are hardly more important than the parallels between Gothic 
and West Germanic on the one hand, and Norse and West Germanic 
on the other. Among the former, the mcst conspicuous are the use of 
Go. is, OHG er as anaphoric pronoun as against ON hann; the develop- 
ment of a prepositive article from the to-demonstrative in Gothic and 
West Germanic as against a post-positive article from the n-pronoun 
in Norse (93); the different treatment of the reflexive (70); the pre- 
vailing use of Go. haban, WGmc. (OHG) haben as against Norse eiga. 
Norse-WGmc. parallels are chiefly the rhotacism (28), the loss of the 
reduplicated preterit (62), the umlaut (41), and the loss of the medio- 
passive (74). But none of these three groups of parallels is important 
enough to have any influence on the classification of the Germanic 
languages, and it seems best to consider the three groups independent 
branches. It is true, of course, that in the sense of section 7 Gothic 
and Norse are in many respects more archaic than West Germanic, 
especially Old High German.—Cf. H. Arntz, Germ. Phil. 41 ff. 

a 6. West Germanic comprises the expansion of the continental stock 
between the Elbe and the Oder to the west and south-west. Tacitus 
divides this group into Ingaevones, Istaevones, and Herminones, but this 
division is of relatively little importance for the later tribal formations, 
although the three branches roughly correspond to the Anglo-Frisian, 
the Franconian, and the Upper German groups respectively. The over- 
population that had caused the northern and eastern expansions con- 
tinued and led to a gradual spread over the Celtic territory west of the 
Elbe and south of the Hercynian Mountains. The former Celtic char- 
acter of this territory is to this day indicated by a number of features, 
such as the specifically Celtic type of village planning and a considerable 
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number of Celtic geographical names. Of the latter, the masculine 
river names are especially noteworthy: der Rhein, Main, Neckar, Inn, 
Lech, Regen, der or die Eisack belong to formerly Celtic land, while die 
Elbe, Oder, Weichsel flow through ancient Germanic territory. 

This expansion proceeded essentially in a form that might be com- 
pared to the opening of a fan, the country around the lower Elbe being 
considered as pivot, and led to the formation of these dialect groups: 

І. Anaro-Frisıan. After the Cimbrian and East Germanic migra- 
tions the Ingaevones spread from Schleswig-Holstein over all or most 
of Jutland and later appear under the name of Anglians. Probably 
they had even before that time occupied the coast region between the 
Elbe and the Rhine, where they absorbed the Celtic population. This 
earliest part of the West Germanic expansion represents the later 
Frisians. The tribes south of them, in present Hannover, Oldenburg, 
Westphalia, towards the end of the ‘Germanic Migration’ formed the 
Saxon Tribal Alliance (‘Stammesverband’). This whole series of ex- 
pansions is often called the Anglo-Frisian group. During the fifth 
century the northern section of the Anglian group emigrated to northern 
England, and their territory in Jutland was occupied by Danes. Fri- 
sians and Saxons had founded settlements on the northern coast of 
France, which was therefore called Litus Sazonicum, and during the 
fifth century, at first from this coast, but soon also from the main land 
of the Saxons, England south of the river Humber was occupied; 
‘Northumbria’ was settled by Anglians, probably slightly later. Most 
of the land between Thames and Humber (Mercia, East Anglia, Essex, 
Middlesex) can be called literally ‘Anglo-Saxon’, since it was settled 
jointly by the two branches. The name is first used by Paulus Diaconus 
(Angli-Sazones; eighth century). The first occupation, that of Wight, 
Hampshire, and Kent, is ascribed to 'Jutes', but these did not come from 
Jutland direct, but were probably remote descendants of earlier emi- 
grants from Jutland, who had settled in northwestern Germany. Since 
the Saxons became the political leaders, their name was applied to the 
Germanic settlers of southern England, although linguistically these 
dialects are more Frisian than Saxon. West Saxon, the language of 
King Alfred, might be termed the standard dialect of the Old English 
period (about 500 to 1066). However, some important works were. 
originally written in Anglian, for instance Beowulf, which we possess in a 
later West Saxon rendering. 

Anglian and Saxo-Frisian coalesced into the English language, which 
in the course of centuries absorbed & multitude of Scandinavian, Nor- 
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man French, and cosmopolitan words, but the fundamental material of 

the language is almost exclusively West Germanic.—Cf. E. Wadstein, 

On the origin of the English, Uppsala 1927. 

On the continent, Fristan originally occupied the coast region of the 
North Sea from southern Jutland to the Zuyder Sea, but it was gradually 
absorbed by German and Dutch; it is still spoken in northwestern 
Holland and on some of the coast islands. 

The language of the Langobards (‘Lombards’), who originally lived in 
southern Holstein and eastern Hanover, is usually classed with the 
Anglo-Frisian. But since it shows the High German consonant shift 
in its Upper German form, it should really be considered as closely 
related to Alemannian and Bavarian. 

d II. German and DurTcH. The West Germanic expansion had started 
two or three centuries B.C. and continued approximately until 500 A.D. 
The Saxon group, its oldest layer, had more or less coalesced with those 
Anglians that had stayed on the continent. Although dialect differ- 
ences exist, the two branches have so much in common that in most 
respects they may be considered one group. But the fact should not 
be lost sight of that the ‘Anglians’ of Schleswig-Holstein and the sur- 
rounding country inhabit the only part of Germany that, in historical 
times, has always been Germanic. The: West was Celtic before our 
era; the East became Slavic about 450 A.D. and remained so for 
centuries. 

Numerous Germanic tribes occupied Central Germany during the 
two or three centuries before and after the beginning of our era. 'The 
Romans safeguarded their dominion by the chain of fortifications called 
limes, extending from Mainz to Regensburg, which delayed further 
spread for a considerable time. The tribes of the central group grad- 
ually consolidated into the Franconian Tribal League, which occupies 
а wide zone in Central Germany, north and south of the Main, but also 
extends into southern Holland and northern Belgium. 

The most important tribal group in the old territory were the Sue- 
vians. In 78 B.C. a group of them under their leader Ariovistus ap- 
parently occupied Bohemia, migrated southwest and finally reached 
Gaul, where they were defeated by Caesar. 'The Suevian expansion 
was thereby delayed, but not stopped. In 213 A.D., Suevians under 
the name of Alemanni reached the limes, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts to break it, gradually occupied southwestern Germany, where 
they have been firmly established since 409. The Suevians in Bohemia, 
under the name of Marcomanni, retained their connection with the 
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home land as long as it remained Germanic. But by the middle of the 
fifth century most of the Germanic population had migrated to the 
west and southwest, and their land was occupied by Slavs as far west 
a8 the Elbe and Saale rivers, and in some places even beyond. Around 
that time the Romans withdrew their garrisons from the province of 
Vindelicia and, possibly under the pressure of the Slavic immigration, 
the larger part of the Marcomanni left Boiohaemum (= Bohemia, ‘the 
land of the Boians’) and settled as Baiuvarii in Vindelicia, which then 
became ‘Bavaria’. 

Continental West Germanic (aside from Frisian) developed two (or 
three) standard languages in conséquence of political separation. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Netherlands secured 
their independence from the German Empire. Subsequently the Dutch 
language developed there as а standardized combination of the three 
dialects of that territory. Low Franconian predominates, but there 
are considerable Frisian and some Saxon elements. Flemish, essen- 
tially identical with Dutch, is standardized Low Franconian in present 
Belgium. 

The other continental West Germanic dialects formed the German 
language. Its present dialect grouping is virtually the same as in Old 
High German times (about 750-1100). However, since the ninth 
century, there has been a constant Eastern expansion beyond the Elbe 
and Saale, over the territory that had been occupied by Slavs. 

We distinguish the following dialect groups: 

1. Low German (Niederdeutsch, Plattdeutsch), north of a line that 
extends from Aachen and Düsseldorf to Frankfort-on-the-Oder ('Ben- 
rather Linie’). It comprises Low Franconian, Low Sazon, and East 
Low German (east of the Elbe). 

2. High German (Hochdeutsch), consisting of: 

a. Middle German = Middle Franconian, Rhine Franconian, East 
Franconian, Thuringian, and East Middle German (New Saxon, Sudetian 
German, and Silesian). 

b. Upper German = Alemannian (Alsatian, Swabian, Alemannian in 
the narrower sense, and Swiss) and Bavarian with its eastern expansion, 
Austrian.—For Langobardian, see above, I. 


Nors: The original meaning of most of the tribal names is uncertain. Cf. М. 
Schönfeld, Wörterbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und Völkernamen. 


7. Chronology and Drift. The successive waves of expansion de- 
ecribed above had led to the formation of the Germanic tribal groups. 
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Since we have detailed historical evidence for the most recent period 
only, we must broadly assume a general Norse expansion and a general 
East Germanic spread, but we can clearly recognize the series of West 
Germanic expansions. This process of tribal growth is reflected in 
certain features of the development of the Germanic languages. 

They had become a distinct linguistic unit among the Indo-European 
languages through a number of far-reaching changes in sounds and 
forms. Virtually all of these changes exhibit a significantly homoge- 
neous character; they follow the same ‘drift’ (cf. Sapir, Language 160 
ff.), revealing uniform characteristics of the several Germanic languages. 
The following is not a hypothesis, but a mere statement of facts, for 
which no explanation is attempted at present: Every Germanic lan- 
guage followed the general, more or less uniform, trend of development 
as long as it was in close contact with the main body of the nation. 
After the separation, this fundamental trend came to a standstill, but 
in certain cases a new trend developed. Thus, Norse and Gothic repre- 
sent the oldest layers within the Germanic tribes: In these languages 
the results of the Germanic drift are restricted to those changes that 
took place in pre-Christian and very early Christian times. But cer- 
tain characteristics of these languages point to the rise of new trends. 

In the West Germanic dialects, which were formed essentially as the 
result of the Germanic Migration (‘Vélkerwanderung’), the symptoms 
of this process are highly significant. In the course of the fanlike 
spread described above, the Germanic drift came to а virtual standstill 
in a relatively short time—perhaps sometimes in a generation—after 
the settlement of each tribe in the new home and the consequent 
separation from the main group. As far as the effect of the Germanic 
drift is concerned, the north-western group—Frisian, Anglian, Saxon, 
and Low Franconian—, together with its insular ‘Anglo-Saxon’ expan- 
sion represents the general West Germanic condition of the period when 
Norse and Gothic had become independent groups, while central and 
southern Germany were still Celtic. These dialects, from the point of 
view of the drift, are younger than Gothic and Norse, but older than 
the High German dialects. In exact keeping with the chronology of 
the West Germanic spread, Middle and Upper Franconian show very 
consistent gradations of the drift: Middle Franconian is slightly farther 
advanced than Low Franconian, and Rhine and East Franconian 
present still more recent features. The two Upper German dialects, 
especially in the older period, show the greatest number of features that 
are the result of the Germanic drift and are in that sense as well as 
historically the youngest among the Germanic dialects. 
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8. Reconstruction. The established method of Indo-European com- 
parative grammar has in a tentative way ‘reconstructed’ the most 
essential phonological features of prehistoric Indo-European. If in a 
given word all, or most, Indo-European languages show the same sound, 
we assume that this represents the original condition of Indo-European. 
For instance, the root consonants in the Greek words arhp, uhrnp, 
бд(ро>»), S6uos, are identical with those of many other Indo-European 
languages, for instance, L. mäter, pater, dó(num), domus, OSI. mat», 
da(n»), Sk. matd, pitá, dá(nam), ddmas, and we assume that they also 
occurred in the corresponding Indo-European words. But in the case 
of differences between the Indo-European languages, we take it for 
granted that variations of sounds are due to phonetic changes in some 
or all of them. Thus, the stem vowel of an important type of present 
tense forms is e, and the ending of the first person singular is ö in the 
earliest accessible forms of many Indo-European languages. The Indo- 
Iranian languages, however, have a, d: Gk. ptpw, L. јето: Sk. bhárüá(m:). 
It was formerly assumed that Indo-Iranian in this respect represented 
the original condition of Indo-European. But since 1878 (34 a) it has 
been quite generally admitted that a, 4 in these languages is а develop- 
ment from earlier e, 0. Accordingly, from these verb forms is now re- 
constructed an IE *bherö; the sign * implies that the form is not found 
in any document, but represents & reconstruction on & comparative 
basis. In principle, such reconstructions are merely tentative for- 
mulae stating, for instance, that ‘IE bh’ is the sound that appears under 
ordinary conditions as bh in Indic, as с in Greek, as f or b in Latin, 
and as b or 5 in the other Indo-European languages; or that ‘IE e 
represents Indo-Iranian a, but Greek, Latin, Celtic, Germanic e. 
Nevertheless, in most cases the reconstruction implies the phonetic 
character of Indo-European sounds with & considerable degree of proba- 
bility. This is not even altered by the assumption that phonetic varia- 
tions in different parts of the Indo-European territory may have existed 
at all times. It is, for instance, quite possible that in the extreme East, 
Indo-European б, which became 4 in Indo-Iranian, had a more open 
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quality than in the rest of the territory. The sound that we represent 
by ‘IE bh’ may have varied since earliest times. Perhaps it was pro- 
nounced as a fortis in some districts, and as a lenis in others. The 
former articulation may have led to L. f, Gk. o, the latter to Gmc., 
Celt. b b, Sl. b. Even as mere formulae, these reconstructions are of 
the highest systematic value and have greatly contributed to the de- 
velopment of Indo-European comparative grammar into an exact 
science. But we should of course attempt, in selecting symbols for 
reconstructed sounds, to reach the closest possible approach to their 
actual phonetic character. 

9. Phonetic Drift and Phonetic Law. The habitual ways of pro- 
ducing and combining speech sounds constitute a group of habits for 
every language, which is generally called its basis of articulation, or its 
organic or phonetic basis. It is felt as the dominant note of a language, 
impressing upon it its peculiar stamp: the clean-cut preciseness of 
French, the contrasting ruggedness of North German, the self-con- 
strained calmness of English, the ‘insinuating grace’ of Russian (Jesper- 
sen, Growth and Structure of the English Language 3). This can 
only be understood when it is realized that the individual habits of 
sound production and combination harmonize with one another in their 
typical characteristics to such an extent that they represent an acoustic 
unit—one chord composed of many single elements. Within certain 
limits, this acoustic dominant of a language is a rather permanent 
quality pervading long periods of its life and governing its historical 
changes. The sum of these habits of articulation may be called the 
Phonetic Tendency or Phonetic Drift! of the language. The Phonetic 
Basis is the static, descriptive aspect of the acoustic character of а 
language, the Phonetic Drift its dynamic, historical aspect. 

Continuing through generations and centuries, the phonetic drift 
exerts either & stabilizing, or & modifying influence upon individual 
sounds. Thus, contrasting, strong accentuation tends to weaken the 
articulation of unaccented syllables; & general trend towards energetic 
articulation may increase the muscular tension and force of expiration 
in the production of certain sounds, changing, for instance, ‘lenes’ to 
'fortes', pure stops to aspirates or spirants; in languages of relatively 
gentle articulation neighboring sounds are apt to be assimilated, while 
in those of harsher articulation they may tend to retain their original 
character. The isolated types of such sound changes are termed Pho- 
netic Laws, and since 1876 (A. Leskien, Die Deklination im Slavisch- 
Litauischen und Germanischen) it must be considered one of the chief 
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tenets of linguistic science, that in principle phonetic laws do not admit 
of exceptions. They are consequences of the phonetic drift of a given 
language at a given time, and like causes lead to like effects. In that 
pense phonetic laws are truly ‘ausnahmslos’. But the very concept of 
phonetic drift implies various articulations of the same type of speech 
sound—the same ‘phoneme’—under various conditions. For instance, 
in languages of the Germanic group, the phoneme t may be fortis or 
lenis, aspirated or unaspirated, and this may lead to apparent exceptions 
to phonetic laws, since the sound may develop differently under different 
conditions: In Middle Franconian, ¢, as a rule, develops into an affricate 
or & spirant (ts or ss), but in habitually unstressed words, such as 
et, dat, it remains unchanged (17d). But such variations do not 
diminish the methodical value of the formulation and application of 
phonetic laws. 

The drift of living languages can be ascertained by actual observation. 
The drift of dead or reconstructed languages can only be deduced by 
combining and comparing their phonetic laws as isolated consequences 
of the drift. But it must always be kept in mind that the drift is the 
primary factor, and that the phonetic laws are merely its compo- 
nent parts. 


Н. Schuchardt, Ueber die Lautgesetze 36: ‘Welchen Sinn haben alle die Tau- 
sende von Lautgesetzen, solange sie isoliert bleiben, solange sie nicht in höhere 
Ordnungen aufgelöst werden? ... Im Einzelnen müssen wir das Allgemeine finden 
lernen, und demnach ist auch die Erkenntnis einer Tatsache, welche das ganze 
Sprachleben beherrscht, von grösserer Wichtigkeit als die Erkenntnis irgendwel- 
cher Erscheinungsformen.’ 

J. Vendryes, Mélanges linguistiques 116: ‘Une loi phonétique ne peut étre 
reconnue valable que si elle est d’accord avec les principes qui régissent le systéme 
articulatoire de la langue au moment où elle agit... . Tout changement phoné- 
tique peut être considéré comme du a l'action de forces intimes et sécrétes, aux- 
quelles convient assez bien le nom de tendances. Ce sont ces tendances qui 
modifient sans cesse la structure de la langue, et l'évolution de chaque idiome 
résulte en derniére analyse d'un jeu perpetuel de tendances. ... . La notion de 
tendance phonétique est plus exacte theorétiquement, et practiquement plus 
féconde que celle de loi phonétique. Elle seule permet de déterminer avec pré- 
cision la cause des changements phonétiques et d'interpreter scientifiquement 
ceux mémes qui paraissent les plus rebelles à toute discipline scientifique.' 


CONSONANTISM 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN CONBONANTS 


10. Modes of Articulation. According to present standards of recon- 
struction, Indo-European had very few genuine spirants. Only s and 
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its assimilated form z are generally recognized (12). Brugmann as- 
sumed a spirant of undefined phonetic character, for which he used the 
signs Bd. Probably this was really a palatal spirant (c j or š 2), voice- 
less or- voiced according to surroundings; cf. Brugmann, KG 301; Hirt, 
Idg. Gr. 1. 231. 

Among the numerous stops, the following modes of articulation are 
assumed : 

b (1) The Pure Voiceless Stops, p t k pronounced without aspiration, 
as in modern Romance and Slavic languages: 

IE *potér ‘father’, Sk. pitá, Gk. хат}р, L. pater 

IE ped-/pod- ‘foot’, Sk. päd-, Gk. жоё-, L. ped- 

IE *swep-/sup- ‘sleep’, Sk. sudpiti, Gk. бжроѕ, L. sopor 

IE *ten- ‘stretch’, Sk. tanóti, Gk. reinw, L. tendo 

IE *trejes ‘three’, Sk. tráyas, Gk. rpeis, L. trés 

IE “tod ‘that’, Sk. tad, Gk. тб, L. is-tud 

IE *kmtém ‘hundred’, Sk. $atám, Gk. éxaró», L. centum 

IE *kap-/köp- ‘seize’, Lett. kampju, Gk. кото) ‘handle’, L. сарф 
IE *sekw- ‘follow’, Sk. sdcat2, Gk. &ropaı, L. sequor. 

c (2) The Pure Voiced Stops, b d g; b was extremely rare, but d and g 
(the latter of several varieties, see 11) were frequent sounds: 

IE *bel-/bol-, Sk. bálam ‘strength’, Gk. BeArlw» ‘better’, L. dé-bilis 
‘weak’, Russ. bol&y ‘stronger’ 

IE *dekm(t), Sk. dasa, Gk. дёка, L. decem ‘ten’ 

IE *dwou, Sk. дойи, Gk. 800, L. duo ‘two’ 

IE *domo-/u-, Sk. dámas, Gk. öspos, L. domus ‘house’ 

IE *§enos-, Sk. jánas, Gk. yévos, L. genus ‘kin’ 

IE *steg-, Sk. sthagáyati, Gk. стёүш, L. tegö ‘cover’ 

IE *gwem-/gwm-, Sk. gácchati, Gk. Balvw, L. veniö ‘come’. 

d (3) The Aspirated Voiceless Stops, ph th kh (— p t k in English, 
Scandinavian, and Standard German). Evidence for the existence. of 
these sounds can be found only in Sanskrit and Greek: 

Sk. phdlam ‘fruit’, Gk. брећоѕ ‘use’ 
Sk. tha, Gk. -9a, ending of the second singular perfect (véttha, olea) 
Sk. kákhati, Gk. xayxáto ‘laugh’. 

€ (4) The Aspirated Voiced Stops (Sonant Aspirates, Mediae Aspi- 
ratae), bh dh gh. "These appear as genuine aspirated stops (similar to 
the sound groups in English words like abhor, adhere, foghorn) only in 
the Indie (not Indo-Iranian) group of Indo-European languages, as 
e 0 x in Greek, as f р h in Primitive Italic (in Latin, f f h initially, 
b d h medially) as b 5 з in Primitive Germanic (24), and as b d g, partly 
alternating with 83 3, in the other IE languages: 
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IE *bher-, Sk. bhdrats, Gk. ріро, L. јето ‘carry’ 

IE *bhrdtér, Sk. bhráta, Gk. ypärnp, L. frater ‘brother’ 

IE *nebh(os), Sk. nábhas- ‘fog’, Gk. végos ‘cloud’, L. nebula ‘fog’ 

IE *dhé- ‘put’, Sk. (dd-)dhatt, Gk. (ri-)0gu«, L. fe-ci ‘I did’ 

IE *rudhoró-, Sk. rudhird-, Gk. tpvðpós, L. ruber (Umbr. rufru) ‘red’ 

IE *medhyo-, Sk. mddhya-, Gk. utoos, L. medius (Osc. mefiat) ‘middle’ 

IE *jheim-/jhim-, Sk. himá, Gk. xetuco, L. hiems ‘winter’ 

IE *fheu-, Sk. (ju-)hóti ‘sacrifices’, Gk. x&v, L. fundó ‘pour’ 

IE *wegh-, Sk. wíhati ‘drives’, Gk. 6xos ‘wagon’, L. vehd ‘drive’ 

IE *ghengh-, Sk. janghd ‘leg’, Lith. žengiù ‘go’, Gk. коо») ‘crotch’ 

IE *ghosti-, L. hostis ‘enemy’, hospes < *hosti-potis ‘host’ 

IE *ghorto-, OSI. grads ‘town’, Gk. xöpros ‘pasture’, L. hortus ‘garden’ 

IE *steigh-, Sk. stighnóti, Gk. crelxw ‘go’, L. ve-stigium ‘track’ 

IE *ghwermo-, Sk. ghárma-, Gk. 0epués, L. formus ‘warm’ 

IE *ghwen-/ghwon-, Sk. hánti, Gk. Gelvw ‘kill’, oóvos ‘murder’ 

IE *(s)neighw-/snighw-, Sk. snih- ‘melt’, Gk. vipe, L. пий ‘it 
snows’. 

The correctness of the reconstructions bh dh gh (posited by Curtius, f 
KZ 2. 321) and ph th kh is doubtful.! Sounds of this type (also mh 
nh Ih rh) are very frequent in the Tibeto-Burmese group of languages,? 
which extends far into India, but they are rare elsewhere, and entirely 
lacking everywhere in Europe. They occur also in the Dravidian and 
Munda languages, which occupy a large part of central and southern 
India. It is generally assumed that Indic borrowed from the latter 
‘cerebral’ (supra-dental, point-inverted) ( d } n, and there is a strong 
probability that Indic bh dh gh were likewise substitutions for other 
Indo-European sounds, taken over from Tibeto-Burmese and Dravidian 
languages surrounding, or partly absorbed in, the Indo-European lan- 
guages of India.‘ Similarly, ph th kh may owe, if not their existence, 
at least their continuation and spread to the prevalence of these sounds 
in the native languages of India. They occur in Sanskrit chiefly in 
certain emphatic words and in borrowings from native languages, par- 
ticularly in names of native animals and plants. Besides, it seems that 
p tk after г were inclined to become ph th kh,’ but there is also a small 
number of words in which these sounds occur under other conditiong.® 
It seems not unlikely that the voiceless aspirates are a remnant from 
a period when pure stops and aspirated voiceless stops formed one 
phoneme, that is, when the speaker, without being conscious of the 
difference, used p t k under normal conditions and ph th КА under condi- 
tions of emphasis and in the neighborhood of certain sounds; this is 
more or less the case in present South German. Subsequently, most 
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Indo-European languages gave preference to one or the other variety 
of the phoneme. Only in Greek and Sanskrit both varieties came to 
be felt as separate sounds. In Sanskrit this was probably due to the 
example of the native languages. In Greek, conditions are difficult to 
judge as long as the pronunciation of е 0 x is not entirely certain. 
According to the present standard view, these ‘letters’ had in Classical 
Greek the articulation of aspirated voiceless stops, so that for Greek 
as well as for Sanskrit a double system of voiceless stops, pure and 
aspirated, would have to be assumed. In this, Greek would stand 
alone among European languages. The arguments for the standard 
view are weighty, but hardly quite convincing. The inscriptional spell- 
ings are ambiguous, and the phonetic arguments insufficient. At any 
rate, in Christian times Greek ¢ 0 x were surely pronounced as voiceless 
spirants, and they may have been that since Indo-European times." 

To reconcile the treatment of the sonant aspirates in Italic and 
Greek, it used to be assumed (since Ascoli, KZ 18. 417) that Italic and 
Greek formed one linguistic group for some time after the separation 
from the Indo-European stock, and that in this group bh dh gh became 
ph th kh, but nothing in the general phonetic character of these lan- 
guages—their phonetic basis and drift—can be adduced to support 
this argument. On the whole, it seems that reconstructed IE bh dh gh 
are essentially a remnant from that period of linguistic science, when 
Sanskrit was considered the fundamental language of the Indo-European 
group. The claim that the Sanskrit vowel system was practically 
identical with Indo-European vocalism has been given up since 1878 
(cf. 8), but the Indo-European consonant system as it appears in our 
standard grammars is still patterned on that of Sanskrit and differs 
greatly from the ‘phonetic pattern’ (Sapir, Language 57) of all other 
Indo-European languages. 

g If these sounds were not sonant aspirates, they almost must have 
been spirants. It is nearly unthinkable that voiced spirants became 
voiceless spirants in Italic (and possibly in Greek); therefore, only 
voiceless spirants are left, so that Italic would have preserved the 
original Indo-European articulation. It would have to be assumed 
that these spirants were ‘lenes’ rather than ‘fortes’ (like f in Ger. Ofen, 
rather than in offen); this would account for their inclination to become 
voiced in most IE languages; in fact, it is quite probable that these 
‘lenes’ really were phonemes that could be either voiced or voiceless, 
perhaps according to emphasis or surrounding sounds. This would be 
comparable to the treatment of voiceless spirants in English, Norse, 
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and some West Middle German dialects: Gmc. f 5 between vowels 
were voiced since OE and ON times (27); f in words like Kafer, elf = 
[kevar, elava] is voiced, e.g. in Hessian. Our IE bh dh gh should there- 
fore be considered phonemes that could appear either as voiceless lenes 
spirants, or as voiced spirants. 

The following sections will show that we arrive at complete phonetic h 
consistency, if we reconstruct the following Indo-European modes of 
articulation: 

(1) ptk, the pure voiceless stops, and ph th kh, the aspirated voiceless 
stops, as transitory variations of the same phonemes. 

(2) b d 0, the voiced stops. - 

(3) Voiceless spirants in lenis pronunciation. For these, the signs 
e 0 x instead of bh dh gh were suggested by the author in Mod. Phil. 
16. 102: 

*per-, “prdlér, “nepos; *08-, *ruboro-, "medyo-, *xeim-, *xeu-, *wex, 
*хеюх, *xostt-, *xorto-, *steix-, *xwermo-, *xwen-, *(s)neixw-, instead of 
*bher-, *bhrátér, *nebhos, *dhé-, *rudharo-, *medhyo-, *(heim-, *gheu-, 
*wejh-, *üheegh-, "*ghosti-, *ghorto-, *steigh-, *ghwermo-, “ghwen-, 
*(s)neighw- (*q*hermo-, *g*hen-, *(s)neig*h-). 

Whoever prefers to consider Indo-European reconstructions as for- i 
mulae pure and simple, without any phonetic connotation, may treat 
these symbols merely as a simplified way of writing bh dh gh; certainly, 
it is simpler to write *xwermo- than *ghwermo-, or, with Brugmann’s 
symbols: *g*hermo-. If IE о 0 x are accepted as the original sounds, 
we find the following: Certainly in Italic, and possibly in Greek, they 
remained voiceless spirantes. Everywhere else they became voiced 
spirants. This is the condition that we find in primitive Germanic 
(18), and that we may safely assume for prehistoric Celtic, Slavic, 
Iranian, etc. In all of these languages, they became in time partly or 
entirely voiced stops (24). In Sanskrit, however, under the influence 
of native languages, voiced aspirates were substituted. 

Detailed arguments for this view are given by Prokosch, Die indo- 
germanische ‘Media Aspirata”, Mod. Phil. 15-18 (1918-20). How- 
ever, for the sake of conformity with all standard grammars and etymo- 
logical dictionaries, the established symbols bh dh gh are used in the 
present book. 

11. Places of Articulation. According to the place of contact in the 
mouth, we distinguish the following groups of Indo-European con- 
sonants: 

(1) The Labials, p 6 bh. Under ordinary circumstances, all three a 
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were bilabial (formed with both lips), but bh later became labio-dental f 
(formed by contact of lower lip and upper teeth) in Italic (medially, 
b in Latin), and, much later, also in Germanic, in those dialects and 
positions in which it remained a spirant: E. give, but Ger. geben < 
*ghebh-; cf. 24. In Greek, р remained bilabial. 

b (2) The Dentals, t d dh. Whether these were pure dentals, as in 
French, or alveolars, as in German, or even post-alveolars, as in Ameri- 
can English, can hardly be ascertained. In Italic, dh became f (medi- 
ally, b or d in Latin: verbum, medius < *wrdhom, *medhjos), see 10 e. 
The same transition is frequently noticed in individual English pronun- 
ciations, like fimble for thimble; Russian has regularly f for 0 in borrow- 
ings from Greek: Marfa, Feodor, fita for Máp0a, Өєббороз, Üsra. 

(3) The 'Gutturals'. This somewhat inept term is generally used in 

c comparative grammars to designate consonants that are articulated 
either against the hard or the soft palate, and it may well serve a8 & 
collective term of expedience. The stops k g and the corresponding. 
spirants generally, though by no means always, approach the articula- 
tion of neighboring sounds. Thus, k in king, car, cool, and g in give, 
garden, good, are articulated at the front, middle, or back palate respec- 
tively. Ger. ch is a pre-palatal spirant [с], in ich, echt, but a velar 
(post-velar) spirant [x], in Dach, doch, Tuch; North German inter- 
vocalic g is palatal [j], in Ziegen, legen, but velar [s], in lagen, bogen, 
trugen. Indo-European comparative grammar distinguishes Palatals 
(= Pre-Palatals), Velars, and Labio-Velars. The latter are back- 
palate sounds, which are accompanied by lip-rounding—a frequently 
observed tendency of articulation in sounds that are pronounced by 
raising the back of the tongue, such as the typical u- and o-vowels. 
Authorities differ greatly as to the transcription of these sounds. The 
most widely accepted symbols are those used by Karl Brugmann (in 
his Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, etc.): 

Palatals: Ё 9 gh—*hkmtém, *jénos-, *üheim- 
Velars: g q qh—"gop-, *steq-, *ghosti- 
Labio-Velars: g* q* q*h—*seq*, *q*em-, *q*hermo-. 

The letters k g gh are, in Brugmann’s transcription, reserved for 
those cases where it is uncertain which articulation prevailed in а given 
Indo-European word, such as OSI. дагъ, Lith. Zqsís ‘goose’ = "gÀons- 
or *jhons-?; Lith. актиб, Sk. aáman- = *agmen- or *akmen-?; Gk. 
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tvyós, Sk. yugdm = *jugom or juqtom? Cf. Brugmann, KG 233, 
Note 3 and 244, Note; Hirt, Idg. Gr. 1. 239 f. 

For the purposes of Germanic grammar, the distinction between 
palatals and velars is immaterial (see below). Labio-velars, however, 
must be indicated as such whenever there is evidence of the existence 
of the labial element (lip-rounding). Н. Hirt uses in his Handbuch 
des Urgermanischen k g gh for palatals and velars (in his Indoger- 
manische Grammatik he uses k’ g’ g’h for palatals, and k g gh for velars), 
but k* g* gh” for labio-velars. Streitberg, UG and Loewe, GS use 
k k, à g, gh gh g'h; Bethge, Altg. Dialekte, kk q, й g q, 0h gh qh. This 
book transcribes ordinarily palatals and velars by k g gh and labio-velars 
by kw gw ghw. But where Germanic must be compared with Eastern 
Indo-European languages, palatal articylation will be indicated by 
Ё § gh. This is especially necessary in those cases where Gmc. fw 
does not go back to labio-velar kw (Brugmann’s q*), but to a palatal 
followed by an independent labial spirant, as in Sk. aáva-, Go. aiwa- 
‘horse’, from IE *ekwo-, not *ekwo- (*eg¥o-). The transliteration kw 
is preferable to q or g*, because in Germanic as elsewhere, the labial 
element disappears under certain conditions (23), and the remaining 
velar does not differ in any way from a pure velar or a palatal. Cf. L. 
sequor—secutus, Go. satan, OHG sehan—OE (Anglian) s$gon: IE 
*sekw-; L. ventd, Go. giman, OHG queman, koman: IE *gwem-, gum-; 
Gk. mph ‘voice’, Go. siggwan, OHG singan. 

Kentum and SATEM. Аз stated in section 2, it is customary to dis- d 
tinguish two groups of Indo-European languages according to the treat- 
ment of the Indo-European palatals: they became sibilants in the 
eastern group, but appear as velars in the western group. But the 
labio-velars also exhibit a difference of articulation in the two groups: 
In kentum languages they are apt to preserve the labial element—in 
fact, under certain conditions they even lose the velar articulation; in 
satem languages, the labial glide always disappears, so that there is no 
distinction between velars and labio-velars. Thus there is no individual 
IE language (except perhaps Albanian? Pedersen, KZ 36. 291 ff.) that 
possesses all three series of gutturals. The kentum languages have 
palato-velars and labio-velars. The satem languages have sibilants (or, 
partly, other spirants, such as Sk. Л) and velars. The following table 
represents the fundamental developments in the two groups, omitting 
secondary changes, such as the Indic and Slavic palatalization of velars, 
Verner’s Law in Germanic, etc. 
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IE —. fk. OSI. | Lith. Gk.. L. Gmc. 
Eg gh £j sss | 333 
кух |kgh(g) | ДЕЗ 
k g gh 


kw gw ghw T6060 ди (с) ој | fw kw sw 


kgg | kgg ui 
£ YX 


1 x В e before a o о, т 8 before ent, xy x before and after v; *kwel-/kwol- 
/kwl-'turn': rédos ‘goal’ (turning-point), wédos ‘axis, pole’, xóxXos ‘wheel’ ('turn- 
turn’). 


к: *kmtém—Sk. &atám, Av. satam, OSI. sto, Lith. šiñtas—Gk. éxorróv, 
L. centum 

&: *деп-, *§nd- ‘know’—Sk. jän-, OSI. znati, Lith. Zindti, Gk. yıyva- 
ско, L. co-gnö-scö 

gh: öheim- ‘winter, storm'—Sk. hima, OSI. zima, Lith. žiema, Gk. 
хешо», L. hiems 

К: *kr(e)w—Sk. kravis- ‘flesh’, OSI. krov» ‘blood’, Gk. «ptas ‘meat’, 
L. cruor ‘blood’ 

g: Sk. sthagdyati ‘covers’, OSI. o-stega ‘dress’, Gk. ortyw L. tegö ‘cover’ 

gh: Sk. -stighnöti ‘climbs’, OSI. stignq ‘come’, Gk. erelxo ‘march’, L. 
ve-stigium ‘track’ 

kw: Sk. kas ‘who’, OSI. kz-to ‘who’, Gk. тёбе ‘whence’, L. quod ‘what’ 

gw: Sk. gácchati ‘goes’, Gk. Bal ‘go’, L. ventd ‘come’ 

ghw: Sk. ghndnti ‘they kill’, Lith. gent, OSL. Zenq ‘drive’, Gk. óelvo 
‘kill’, gévos ‘murder’, L. of-fendö ‘wound’. 

In spite of this far-reaching and significant contrast in the treatment 
of ‘gutturals’, the assumption of these two branches of Indo-European 
languages merely on this phonological basis hardly seems justified. 
Phonetically, there need not be any fundamental difference between 
the change from IE *kmtém to Av. satem and the change from L. 
centum to Fr. cent. There merely exists the formal difference that in 
the latter case we know that the transition was due to the influence of 
the following front vowel, while in the former case we assume that in 
Indo-European certain k- g-sounds had palatal articulation, regardless 
of their surroundings, and that in the eastern group they generally 
became sibilants. But it is entirely possible that the kentum-satem 
change was also essentially an assimilation, although there is little 
chance that we shall be able to reach back far enough into prehistoric 
times to prove it. Thé word for ‘100’, for instance, had no vowel in 
the first syllable in the form that we can reconstruct. But it is more 
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than probable that different case forms of this word originally had 
different vowel grades: *kmt-, *kemt-, *komt-. In certain languages, 
then, the consonant belonging to the front-vowel form (Ё) prevailed 
in all forms of the word, while in others the velar or back-velar articula- 
tion was carried through. Roughly speaking, the palatal articulation 
prevailed mainly in the eastern half of the Indo-European territory, 
but Albanian, a satem language, is farther west than Greek, while 
Tocharian, in the extreme east, is a kentum language. Phonetically, 
it is not at all surprising that languages which in an alternative gave 
preference to palatal, rather than velar, articulation, should also be 
inclined to give up the labial glide of the labio-velars, although this is 
rather frequent in the western group too (23). Therefore, only so 
much is safe to say, that the various ‘guttural’ sounds are inclined to 
be fronted in a number of Indo-European languages, and that in lan- 
guages that have this tendency the labial glide disappears. In his- 
torical times, French and other Romance languages offer perfect 
parallels. On the one hand, kentum became [s&], and on the other, 
quod became [Кә]. 

12. The Sibilant s was frequent in Indo-European: *seks, *septh a 
‘6, 7’: Sk. sag, saptá, L. sez, septem; *stä- ‘stand’: Sk. sthä-, L. stäre. 

Before voiced consonants it became voiced: *ni-sd-o- > *nizdo- = 
L. nidus, E. nest; *o-sd-o = Gk. öfos = [ozdos], Ger. Ast. 

In Greek, в disappeared between vowels, and became л or disappeared 
initially before vowels, semivowels, nasals, and liquids; in Latin, it was 
voiced, and then became r, between vowels (‘Rhotacism’): Gk. ££, 
trré = L. ser, septem; Sk. janasas = Gk. *yévecos > yévovs, L. generis. 


‘Movable s’. Numerous words begin in some IE languages with з + consonant, Б 
and in others without s; sometimes the same variation occurs within the same 
language: L. taurus, Gk. таброѕ E. steer; Gk. ortyos, reyos ‘roof’, L. tegó'cover', 
toga ‘covering, cloak’, E. thatch; Go. skaidan ‘separate’, L. caedó ‘cut’. The 
variation is not fully explained, but probably in many cases, 8 is the remnant 
of a prefix or preposition; in other cases, an original s- may have been lost in 
sentence connection (sandhi). 


13. Sonorous Consonants. The ‘liquids’, lr, and the ‘nasals’,mn(y) a 
are consonants by articulation, since the air passage through the mouth 
is obstructed. The liquids are fundamentally spirants, the nasals are 
stops. But in their pronunciation the air passes through a compara- 
tively large resonance chamber, in the mouth in the case of the liquids, 
and in the nasal cavity in the case of the nasals. This produces the 
acoustic effect of vowel resonance, so that these sounds may be said to 
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occupy а position between consonants and vowels. They may have 
vocalic (syllabic) function, as in E. middleman = [middlmsn], Ger. 
handeln, Czech pret, čtvrtku, vlk. 

Syllabic function of these sounds (Brugmann’s liquida sonans and 
nasalis sonans) is in IE grammar usually indicated by a circle, less 
frequently a dot, below the letter: [ r m n. Sanskritists generally use 
the dot, as in the name of the language, säskrta. But it is hardly 
necessary to use any diacritic mark at all, as Czech spelling indicates. 
They represent in all cases the reduced form of diphthongs (35), and 
it is rather an expedient formula than an unequivocal fact, if our 
reconstruction assumes syllabic consonants rather than liquids or nasals 
accompanied by reduced vowels. The distinction is merely one between 
variations of the same phoneme, as in Ger. rechnete, handelte = [regnto, 
handlte] or [recnota, handolte]. With the exception of | r in Sanskrit, 
where both appear as r, all IE languages show a vowel before them, 
more rarely after them. Sgnskrit has т, a (am an); Greek, al ar, a 
(am an); Latin, ol or em en; Germanic, ul ur um un. Cf. 35, 39. 

b A. In consonantic function: 
L. lücus ‘forest clearing’, Gk. Xevxós ‘white’, Sk. lökas ‘open space’ 
L. linquo, Gk. Aelxw, Sk. rindkti ‘leave’ 
L. ruber, Gk. &pvópós, Sk. rudhird- ‘red’ 
L. vir, Lith. vfras, Sk. viras ‘man’ 
L. mater, Gk. иўтүр, Sk. mäta ‘mother’ 
L. magnus, Gk. ueyas, Sk. талат ‘great’ 
L. novem, Gk. &véa, Sk. ndva ‘nine’ 
L. (is-)tum, Gk. тор < тор, Sk. tam, pronominal acc. sg. masc. 
c В. In vocalic function: 
I: Lith. vilkas, Sk. vrkas, OSI. vlske, Czech vlk, Go. wulfs ‘wolf’ 
r: L. vorsus, Sk. vrtänd-, Go. waurbans < *wurdanaz, past part. of *wert- 
m: L. centum, Gk. &aröv, Sk. satdm, Go. hünd, Lith. &ifítas 
p: L. in- < en-, Gk. å- (4), Sk. a- (an-), Gmc. un-, negative prefix. 

The velar nasal, y, did not exist as an independent phoneme, but 
only by assimilation to a following k g; likewise, m is the regular form 
of the nasal before labials, and n before dentals: *seyxw- (= *seyghw-): 
Go. siggwan = [sipgwan] ‘sing’; Gk. due) < *soyxwd ‘voice’; *kmtóm: 
L. centum (but Lith. аз). 

14. The Semi-Vowels, j w, are essentially vowels as to articulation, 
since the air passage is, in general, somewhat narrowed, but not suffi- 
ciently obstructed to characterize them as spirants. As reduced forms 
of diphthongs, they appear as pure vowels, i и (39); on the other hand, 
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they tend to be narrowed to spirants or even stops, as in *jugóm ‘yoke’, 
Gk. {уубу = [dzugon]; Sk. dvdyds ‘of two’, ON tueggia; Gmc. *trewa-, 
ON tryggr (83d). The bilabial semi-vowel (E. w) tends to become 
а labio-dental spirant, v, (cf. E. water: Ger. Wasser). To indicate this 
double character, the letters 4 y are frequently used, but there are 
advantages in the use, in reconstructed IE forms, of j w for true conso- 
nantic function, and of $ u for pure vowels or diphthongal glides. 
(However, j v w are used in this book a5 everywhere, if historical spelling 
requires it.) 
1: L. iugum, Gk. fvyör, Sk. yugám, Go. juk ‘yoke’ 
w: L. vestis ‘dress’, Gk. (verb) f»vuu« < feovuss, Sk. vastra, Go. (verb) 
wasjan ‘dress’. 
THE GERMANIC CONBONANTS 


A. The Consonant Shift 


15. Lautverschiebung ‘Sound Shift’ was the term coined by Jacob 
Grimm in the second edition of his Deutsche Grammatik (1822) to 
designate a very large complex of interrelated phonetic changes through 
which the Germanic system of stops and spirants developed from the 
corresponding IE consonants. It is probably the most comprehensive 
group of sound changes that has been observed in the history of any 
language. But the individual changes are of such homogeneous char- 
acter that finally the Germanic consonants constitute practically the 
same ‘phonetic pattern’ as the Indo-European consonants, especially 
if traditional bh dh gh are interpreted as voiceless spirants. Every 
single genuine consonant (cf. 13, 14) had altered its mode of articula- 
tion, but the fundamental types of the Indo-European and the Ger- 
manic consonants are the same. 

Rarely in German books, but rather frequently in English and French 
works, the whole complex of the consonant shift is termed ‘Grimm’s 
Law’, ‘loide Grimm’. Recently protests have been voiced against that 
term (e.g. by Jespersen, Language 43, and by R. C. Boer, Oergermaansch 
Handboek 116). The substance of the facts has been summed up by 
Collitz, A Century of Grimm’s Law, Language 2. 174 ff.: 

Grimm was by no means the first scholar to observe that in the 
Germanic languages consonants are often at variance with those of 
the cognate languages. Such discrepancies were especially noted 
and commented upon by students of Gothic from Franciscus Junius 
to the Swedish Professor Johannes ab Ihre and James Jamieson, 
the author of a well-known Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
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language. Yet for a long time observations to this effect remained 
isolated, and amounted to little more than a mixture of truth and 
errors. 

Matters, however, took a different turn when, two years after 
the publication of Bopp’s Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache, 
the great Danish philologist Rasmus Rask brought out his prize 
essay on the origin of the Icelandic language. Like Franz Bopp, 
Rask is one of the pioneers in the field of Indo-European philology. 
He began to investigate in a systematic manner the changes which 
the Germanic consonants had undergone in comparison with those 
of the cognate languages, and arrived at results that have proved— 
with few exceptions—reliable. His results are of great interest 
to us, the more so, as they have undoubtedly exercised consider- 
able influence on Jacob Grimm’s work. Grimm became acquainted 
with Rask’s essay when he had nearly finished seeing the first edi- 
tion of the first volume of his Grammar through the press. He 
hastened in the preface to that volume to voice his obligations to 
the author of the essay in the broadest and warmest possible man- 
ner. ‘Meanwhile Rask’s excellent prize-essay has furnished far- 
reaching information as to the many points of contact existing 
between the Germanic and the Lettic, Slavic, Greek, and Latin 
languages.’ As far as the mere facts of the first Germanic shift 
are concerned, Rask, no doubt, was acquainted with most of the 
single paragraphs of Grimm’s Law, and we may readily understand 
how the impression could obtain here and there that the law had 
actually been discovered by him. Nothing, however, could be a 
greater injustice to Grimm. Granted that Rask observed several 
consonant changes that play an important part in the shifting, we 
cannot possibly speak of Rask’s Law in the singular... . With 
Grimm the stress lies decidedly on the inner reason connecting 
the various parts of the shifting. He felt able to set forth a single 
law incorporating all its phases. His notion of such a law was 
based on the observation of a threefold uniformity: 

с (1) the second or High German shifting proceeds in general on 
the same lines as the first or common Germanic shifting; 

(2) one and the same general formula is applicable to the various 
sets of consonants, whether they be labials or dentals or gutturals; 

(3) the shifting proves to imply a fixed sequence of the principal 
forms of the shifting, based on the arrangement of the three classes 
of consonants involved in the order of media, tenuis, aspirata. ... 

Such then is Grimm’s Law: not merely a set of observations on 
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consonant changes resulting from the first Germanic shifting, but 
rather a general theory as to the mutual relation between certain 
consonant changes, occurring as a rule in combination with each 
other. However much Grimm may be indebted for details to his 
predecessors, the law remains his own, and is something very differ- 
ent from what others had noticed beforehand. 

16. The Fundamental Principle. The articulation of consonants is 
conditioned by two counteracting factors: The current of air issuing 
from the lungs, and the tension of the vocal cords and the muscles of 
the mouth (tongue, lips, velum, cheeks) intercepting the flow. In the 
case of stops, the breath is completely checked in the mouth—by the 
lips in the case of labials (p b), by the tongue in the case of dentals and 
‘gutturals’ (t d; k g). In the case of voiced sounds it is checked in the 
glottis, by the close approach of the vibrating vocal cords. In some 
languages, e.g. French, the voiceless stops, p t k, are frequently pro- 
nounced with simultaneous closing of the glottis (glottal stop), so that 
the audible articulation is due to the release of the muscular tension 
of tongue or lips. We cannot know whether the articulation of IE 
voiceless stops was originally the same in all parts of the Indo-European 
territory. It is quite possible that some of the dialects had the glottal 
stop articulation, but we cannot postulate this for general Indo-Euro- 
pean, in spite of Meillet, Caractéres généraux des langues germaniques 
36 f. For Germanic, we must assume open-glottis articulation, and it 
matters little whether it represented there an original type or a later 
development. 

In the case of spirants, the oral occlusion is not complete, so that the 
flow of air is not stopped, but only impeded, to the extent of causing an 
audible friction between the lips (or lower lip and upper teeth) or be- 
tween the tongue and the teeth, or the tongue and the roof of the mouth. 
Again, before passing through the mouth the breath may have been 
partly intercepted by the vibrating vocal cords. Thus, there result 
either the voiceless spirants f р /, or the voiced spirants 8 $ 3. 

FORTES AND LENES. Both stops and spirants vary as to intensity 
of expiration and muscle tension. Generally speaking, voiceless stops 
and spirants tend to be fortes, i.e., they are articulated with greater 
force, and voiced sounds are generally lenes, i.e., the speech organs are 
relatively relaxed. But a voiced sound can be (relatively) fortis, e.g., 
bb gg in Ger. Ebbe, Flagge, while a voiceless consonant is sometimes 
lenis, as South German bdg. In general, it is not necessary to indicate 
the difference, but where this is required, the following symbols may 
be used: 
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p t k for pure voiceless fortes stops, as in French pas, (asse, cas. 

p' t' k' for the corresponding aspirated sounds, as in North German 
Pass, Tasse, Kasse. 

b д ġ for voiceless lenes, as in South German bat, da, gar. 

Sb & for voiceless fortes spirants, as in Ger..offen, E. thin, Ger. machen. 

ф 0 x for voiceless lenes spirants, as in Ger. Ofen, E. cloth, North 
German sagt. 

b d g are the voiced stops, as in E. bid, did, give. 

dS s are the voiced spirants, as in Bav. aber (Span. deber), E. then, 
North German Tage. 

x 3 are really the symbols for velar sounds, but generally may also 
be used for the corresponding palatals, since, in the Germanic languages, 
the two groups practically amount to one phoneme. But where neces- 
sary, palatal articulation may be indicated by с]: Ger. nicht, liegen = 
[nigt, li:jon] (but Nacht = [naxt], lagen = [la:zan]. 

d All Indo-European stops and spirants pass through a consistent 
system of changes during the early history of the Germanic languages. 
In concrete terms, defining merely the actual result, its general course 
may be described as follows: 

In the case of stops, the breath is released. 

In the case of spirants, the breath is checked. 

Both release and check follow the direction of the breath passing 
from the lungs, i.e., either process takes place first in the glottis, then 
in the mouth, as far as this is possible. An occlusion is opened in the 
case of stops, and a passage is closed in the case of spirants, but of course 
an open glottis cannot become opened, and a closed mouth cannot 
become closed. For instance: tis a voiceless stop. The glottis is open. 
Consequently the breath is released between tongue and teeth, and р 
results. This being a voiceless spirant, the open glottis is closed, so 
that 5 changes tod. This voiced spirant requires an occlusion in the 
mouth, thus changing to d, a voiced stop, which then, by release in the 
glottis, becomes ¢ Doubtless we must assume certain intermediate 
steps as phonetic probabilities. Thus, t was probably in Pre-Germanic, 
as elsewhere in Indo-European, a pure stop, and at first the air pressure 
increased so that the aspirate ¢‘ resulted as a transition between ѓ and р; 
possibly there existed for a certain time, and in certain positions, a 
further transitional step, the ‘affricate’ tb. b was probably originally 
a fortis, being articulated with that force of expiration and counter- 
acting muscle tension that had led to its formation. But this double 
maximum of intensity was transitory; the sound became lenis. Be- 
tween d and ¢ we are bound to assume as a phonetic interpolation the 
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voiceless lenis d. Therefore, the complete series of these changes is the 
following: 


t>U>p>oa>5>d>qd>i 


Grimm’s description of the process is generally represented in this @ 
М = media (b d g) 


form: 
A м 
T = tenuis (p t k) 


A = aspirata; in this term Grimm includes both the Gmc. spirants 
f P f and the Gk. ‘aspirates’, as representatives of what аге now termed 
IE bh dh gh. This nomenclature, while phonetically inaccurate, is 
natural enough in a chapter that is inscribed ‘Lehre von den Buch- 
Staben', and in point of fact there is a certain practical simplicity in the 
application of this diagram. 

The following diagram may, in а sense, be called an adaptation of f 
Grimm's diagram to phonetic facts, but it is correct only if the IE 
'sonant aspirates’ are assumed to have been voiceless spirants in lenis 
articulation (the arrows denote the direction of the changes; the figures 
correspond to the arrangement of the following table): 


(p 9 y = bh dh gh) 
fph 
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Anticipating sections 18-21 and 24-27, we obtain on the basis of 
this diagram, the following chronology of the consonant shift, examples 
being taken from the dentals, since their shift is carried farthest: 

I. Pre-Germanic: 0 (= dh) > 3—Gk. дора: Gmc. *Surd- (E. door) 

II. Germanic: B.C., t > t > b—L. tres: Go. preis, E. three 

III. is A.D., 'Verner's Law'—p > 5—Gk. татр: Go. fadar 

(spelled fadar) 
IV. н A.D., d > t—L. edo: Go. itan, E. eat 
V. Intermediate: 5 > d—Gme. *Surd- > Go. daur; Go. fadar: 
OE fader 
VI. High German: t > z—Go. itan: OHG ezzan 
VII “ ч d > d (> t)—Go. daur: OHG dor, tor 
VIII. ‘German’: 5 > d5—Co. preis: OHG dhri (Isidor) 

IX. = $ > d—OHG dhri > dri. 

a 17. The Cause and Time of the Consonant Shift are moot questions 
but it is probable that they bear a relation to each other. It is hardly 
by mere accident that this strikingly comprehensive and homogeneous 
group of phonetic changes is contemporaneous with what may justly 
be called the most momentous national movement in history: the Ger- 
manic Migrations (‘Völkerwanderung’), which began at least as early 
as the second century B.C., perhaps much earlier, and ended during 
the sixth century of our Era, so that its whole duration was not much 
less than а millennium. 

The estimates of the Time of the consonant shift show a wide 

b difference of opinion. Kluge represents one extreme (Urgermanisch 52) : 
the second pre-Christian millennium, and Much the other (Btr. 17. 63): 
the third century B.C. Between these two estimates stands that of 
Bethge, Altg. Dial. 176: between 1000 and 400 B.C. This view is 
approved by Н. Meyer, ZfdA. 45. 126, and Kossinna, IF 4. 49, who fix 
the date at about 400. The only concrete arguments consist in loan 
words and proper names, but the dating of the former is generally 
uncertain, and the possibility of sound substitution exists in both types 
of words. E.g., names like Cimbri, Teutones, with L. c t for Germanic 
spirants, do not indicate that the consonant shift had not yet taken 
place at the time of the Cimbrian migration; rather, these consonants 
are either Roman or Celtic substitutions. Cf. Hirt, Indogermanen, 
2. 616; Kluge, l. c. 51 f.; Hirt, HU 1. 101 ff. Apparently the best 
attempt at a solution is a pragmatic hypothesis that is in keeping with 
phonetic as well as historical facts, but any such construction must 
necessarily be uncertain. In that sense, an analysis of the chronology 
above leads to the following conclusions: 
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Step I: IE bh dh gh (= ¢ 6 x) became b d g in all IE languages except с 
Italic, Hellenic, and Indic. In Germanic, where the transition is incom- 
plete, an intermediate stage 5 ð 3 is certain, in the other languages that 
have 6 d g, such a phonetic interpolation is very probable. This transi- 
tion is such a frequent and obvious physiological process that it does 
not entitle us to consider the b- d- g-languages as a prehistoric unit. 
The change occurred independently, but it is not a part of the Germanic 
consonant shift proper, although it must be included in its considera- 
tion. It must be ascribed to ‘Pre-Germanic’ times, between the sepa- 
ration of the Germanic from the Italic group and the actual consonant 
shift, and therefore, at a random estimate, may be said to have taken 
place around 1000 B.C. 

Steps II and IV: The changes p t k > f bf andbdg > ptk repre- 
sent a surplus of expiration over the counteracting muscle tension, 
either in the mouth, or in the glottis. They seem to be connected, both 
as an effect and as a contributing cause, with the Pre-Germanic accent 
change: the IE accent was musical (pitch accent), and the Gmc. accent 
was dynamic (stress accent) (43). This view was first expressed by 
Hirt, Indogermanen, 2. 616, and repeated by R. C. Boer, Neophilologus 
1. 103, and Oerg. Hb. 136 f. The change of pt k to f р fj cannot have 
been а sudden transition, but implied а gradual strengthening of expira- 
tion that extended over generations, perhaps over centuries. If we 
try to indicate, not its beginning, but its completion, Much's date, the 
third century B.C., would seem acceptable. The unvoicing of the 
voiced stops must have been still later; here at least we have fairly 
definite evidence from loan words: words like Go. Kréks (L. Graecus), 
Go. paida (Gk. Вата), Go. kanaps (L. cannabis), whatever the way of 
borrowing may have been, indicate that the transition was not com- 
pleted before the end of the pre-Christian Era. Cf. Hirt, HU 1. 102. 

Step III: Verner's Law (20) must have been almost contemporaneous 
with Step IV and may be ascribed to the first generations of the Chris- 
tian Era—an entirely tentative estimate. 

Steps V to IX occurred during the individual history of the several 
Germanic languages, although at least Step V started in Germanic 
times. In these changes the following facts of relative chronology 
become clearly evident: 

(1) The ‘Intermediate Shift’, i.e., the change from Prim. Gmc. b $ s 
to b d g, took place sooner in initial than in medial or final position. 
This change implies an increase in muscular tension, which normally 
is greater initially than medially. Some Romance languages exhibit 
а corresponding change in the opposite direction, from stop to spirant. 
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Go. [sibun] is the earlier form, and OHG sibun the later one, but L. 
debére became [deber] in Spanish, devoir in French. Prim. Gmc. berana- 
yielded Go. bairan, and b in L. bonus remained b in Standard French, 
Spanish, Italian. In both groups, then, the stop is more apt to prevail 
in initial position, the spirant medially, although the Romance lan- 
guages change the medial stop to & spirant, Germanic the medial spirant 
to а stop. 


The recognition of the Germanic voiced spirants is due to Braune, Btr. 1. 1 ff. 
(Zur Kenntnis des Fränkischen und zur hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung). The 
view of Sweet, Meillet, Huchon, that Germanic had voiced stops, which became 
spirants medially and finally, is clearly wrong. 


(2) In the ‘High German Shift’, p t k became spirants in medial or 
final position, but affricates (pf ts kh) in initial or post-consonantal 
position: E. open, eat, make = HG offen, essen, machen, but pound, 
ten, corn = Pfund, zehn [tse:n], Early UG khorn (Standard German 
Korn). The surplus of expiration over tension overcame the occlusion 
more completely after vowels, where the tension was weaker. 

(3) In all phases of the Intermediate and High German Shifts 
dentals change first and most completely, labials later and less, and 
velars last and least. This is particularly marked in the High German 
Shift of b d g to p t k. Everywhere in Upper German, d became і, 
and this change extended also over the larger part of Middle German; 
the changes b > p and g > k occurred only in Upper German, but the 
former was much more far-reaching than the latter. Phonetically, 
this seems to mean that the ratio of change is proportional to the rela- 
tive agility of the articulating organs: the tip of the tongue is the 
most agile, the back of the tongue and the velum are the most inert of 
the three articulating organs. It is not quite impossible that the 
relative frequency of sounds may also have played a part, at least in 
the ease of the dentals, which are the most frequent among consonants, 
but on the other hand, velars are more frequent than labials, which 
speaks against that assumption. 


d XResiduary Forms (‘Restworter’). In general, phonetic laws are carried through 
‘without exceptions’ (cf. 9), but phonetic laws are limited in their duration. For 
instance, in Greek intervocalic s disappeared: *yereoos > убол. Later, 
intervocalic £ became s under certain conditions, and this new s remained: "Avrıs 
> Aes. In Germanic as well as in other languages it happened occasionally 
that a phonetic law came to a standstill before it had covered the entire vocabu- 
lary of the language. Especially connectives &nd other words of relatively 
neutral semantic contents appear as such linguistic residue. Thus in Gothic, 
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the shift from d to t did not affect the preposition du ‘to’ and the prefix dis- 
‘asunder’, while *dwói, *dekm(t) had become twai, taihun. In Middle Franco- 
nian, postvocalic t became regularly zz, as in *watar > wazzar; but in pronominal 
forms and endings -t remained: that, et, wat, allet. 

The very existence of such residuary forms (‘Restwörter’; cf. Prokosch, Mod. 
Phil. 26. 459 f.) seems to confirm the theory that the consonant shift had its 
origin in the emphatic articulation of stressed words and syllables, and this is in 
keeping with the order described above, in which the consonants changed accord- 
ing to their place of articulation and their position in the word. The ‘Germanic 
Consonant Shift’ took place in pre-historic times and was virtually completed at 
the time to which our earliest records belong. But the ‘Intermediate’ and the 
‘High German’ shifts belong to a period of expansion and migration, the main 
events of which are sufficiently well known to establisb a parallelism with the 
linguistic changes of that period, and it is fairly safe to assume that the pre- 
historic developments would show a similar parallelism if the details could be 
ascertained. 


The Cause of the consonant shift is even more problematic than its 
time. Jacob Grimm gave a purely psychological explanation which, 
in spite of the Romantic exuberance of its wording, may fundamentally 
contain a good deal of truth. He sees in the consonant shift (the Ger- 
manic as well as the High German) an expression of the impetuous 
character of the Germanic tribes during their early history. H. 
Meyer(-Benfey) advanced the theory that at least a large part of it 
was due to an increase in the force of expiration, brought about by 
life in mountainous districts: the Scandinavian highlands for the Ger- 
manic, the Alps for the High-German Shift. His theory has found 
considerable approval, expressed, for instance, by Osthoff in his lectures, 
and by Collitz, Language 2. 181. Lately, the ‘ethnological theory’ 
seems to be the leading view. According to this, the Germanic as well 
as the High German Shifts are due to language mixture between Pre- 
Germanic or Germanic, and Celtic, Finnic, Rhaeto-Etruscan, or the 
speech of an autochthonous population of North-Central Europe. 

In the author’s opinion, H. Meyer’s view is not without a measure 
of intrinsic probability. But his factual arguments, showing similar 
phonetic processes among other mountain tribes, are scattered and 
insufficient. Moreover, his two chief postulates are highly problematic: 
If the original Germanic home was on the Scandinavian peninsula, it 
was not upon the high fjällar, but in comparatively level southern 
Sweden. This speaks against Meyer’s explanation of the Germanic 
shift. As to the High German shift, Braune’s assumption that it 
started in the Alps (see below) is a mere hypothesis without historical 
foundation. Should it happen to be correct, it would be difficult to 
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understand why the Romance languages of the Western Alps, or the 
languages of the Caucasus or the Himalaya do not show any similar 
phenomena. Meyer’s physiological explanation of certain parts of the 
consonant shift as the result of increased expiration is a valuable supple- 
ment to Grimm and Raumer, but this increase cannot have been due 
to life in the mountains. 

The varieties of the ethnological theory are too numerous to discuss 
in detail. In spite of some brilliant observations (especially by Kauff- 
mann and Naumann) all of them are weak in principle. On the one 
hand, voiceless stops are supposed to change to spirants under the 
influence of absorbed languages (none of which, as far as is known, 
possessed such sounds to a similar extent), and on the other, for the 
same reason, voiced stops became voiceless. Moreover, the very multi- 
tude of guesses is self-defeating. The phonetic basis of Finnic, e.g., 
differs radically from that of Celtic; about Rhaeto-Etruscan (if such a 
language group existed) we know very little, and about the mythical 
autochthonous language of North-Central Europe nothing at all. 
Finally, the thorough consistency of this wide complex of phonetic 
changes is a decisive argument against foreign influence as a deter- 
mining cause. Any one of the individual steps might, by some stretch 
of imagination, be ascribed to such—say, the spirantization of occlu- 
sives to Celtic,’ the unvoicing of b d g to Finnic or Rhaetian; but these 
influences would necessarily have acted independently of each other, 
and it is quite incredible that the phonetic laws resulting from these 
separate influences would accidentally have fallen into such a homo- 
geneous pattern as is described in the ‘Fundamental Principle’, 16. 

f The following attempt at a solution of the problem is far from ade- 
quate, since our knowledge of the historical foundations is incomplete; 
but it tries to avoid the worst fallacies of the geographical and ethno- 
logical theories; the historical details (based essentially on Lamprecht’s 
Deutsche Geschichte) are given by Prokosch, Die deutsche Lautver- 
schiebung und die Völkerwanderung, JEGPh 16. 1 ff. 

(1) The Consonant Shift is one continuous process, the duration of 
which is approximately parallel to that of the Germanic Migration in 
the wider sense: it began several centuries B.C. and ended about 
500 A.D. The Second or High German Shift continues or duplicates 
in a consistent way the phonetic processes of the Germanic Shift. 

(2) The basic trend of the consonant shift developed in and near the 
Germanic home land: Scadinavia, i.e. the West Baltic Basin, and 
Northern Germany, between Elbe and Oder. In accordance with 7, 
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Chronology and Drift, it ceased in each tribe soon after the final settle- 
ment in the new home. Accordingly, as the following sections will 
show, the scope of the shift in each dialect corresponds to the relative 
period of colonization. 

(3) These two statements are based on facts and are merely descrip- 
tive of what actually took place. But what was the cause of this 
‘Basic Trend’? Here we can offer only a hypothetical construction. 
Linguistic change is largely due to imitation. Every individual departs 
at times or always from the average norm of speech. То an extent these 
personal deviations are the result of character and circumstances. 
Leading personalities are apt to be imitated in their manners, their 
dress, their speech: they set fashions. 

The Germanic Migration was the result of overpopulation of com- 
paratively infertile land, aggravated in the northwest by inundations, 
and possibly in the east by pressure from Slavs and other nations. 
Emigration brought temporary relief for some districts, but in general 
the necessity of emigration continued in the home land through these 
centuries. Every expedition required years of preparation and organi- 
zation, and such continued storm and stress could not fail to develop 
leaders whose personalities influenced the ‘behavior’ of their followers. 
It can easily be imagined that in personalities of this type will and 
contents predominated over reflection and form: the influence of a 
Boiorix or Ariovistus upon speech as a part of behavior differed from 
that of a Petronius or Marcus Aurelius. Not only the consonant shift, 
but also the accent shift, the vowel shift, the Germanic verb system, all 
reflected a predominance of elements of contents over elements of form. 

At any rate, the consonant shift appears to stand in chronological 
and causal relation to the social, economic, and emotional background 
of the Vélkerwanderung. These chronological facts are certain (cf. 7): 
East and North Germanic, the oldest branches from the point of view 
of settlement in new homes, show only steps I-IV and a small part of 
step V. West Germanic north of the Benrather Linie (6 e) continues 
Step V. High German, particularly Upper German, in the most recent 
Germanic settlements, completes step V and adds steps VI and VII. 
The parallelism is too close to be accidental. 


The Germanic Shift 


18. The IE Spirants, » 9 x = conventional bh dh gh, appear in 
Germanic as voiced spirants, 83 s: Step I. For their origin and tran- 
scription, cf. 10 (4). It is generally asserted that the shift ph th kÀ 
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> f b fj and that of bh dh gh > 83 s are perfect phonetic parallels. 
This is by no means the case, in spite of the deceptive appearance of 
the Schriftbild. In Germanic, voiced and unvoiced sounds move in 
opposite directions, although the underlying ‘drift’ is the same. If IE 
bh dh gh had existed and had developed in accordance with the general 
trend, they would have become ph th kh—a transition that is generally, 
although perhaps wrongly, assumed for Hellenic and Italic, but which 
certainly did not take place in Germanic. 

If we accept р 0 x as tentative reconstructions, we find complete 
consistency. In accordance with the ‘Fundamental Principle’ (16) the 
breath is checked in the glottis, and Gmc. 8 $ s result, exactly as later 
in step III. This stage is generally assumed for Primitive Germanic 
(‘Urgermanisch’); cf. especially Braune, Btr. 1. 1 ff. But even there 
the transition to stops had begun, at least in gemination and after 
nasals: theoretical bb $$ 33, md nd y3 (24) appear everywhere as bb dd 
gg, mb nd ng. The reason is obvious: gemination implies increased 
tension, and nasals are essentially stops, so that assimilation results. 
Probably also initial b d are to be ascribed to the Germanic period, 
although possibly some very early Runic inscriptions indicate spirantic 
pronunciation: barutr, Bjérketorp = ON 790; azar, Einag = ON 
dagr; (Noreen, Aisl. Gramm. 143). | 

Examples (cf. 10, 4): 

е = bh: — "bher-, Go. bairan, ON bera, OE OS OHG beran 
*bhrdtér, Go. bröbar, ON bröber, OE brópor, OS brödar, OHG 
bruoder 
*nebh-, ON nifl- ‘night’, OE nifol ‘dark’, OS nebal, OHG 
nebul ‘fog’ 

ө = dh: ‘“dhé-, Go. ga-debs, ON аар, OE аға, OS ddd, OHG tat 
‘deed’ 
*roudho-, Go. rauda-, ON raupr, OE réad, OS rid, OHG röt 
*medhjo-, Go. miðjis, ON mibr, OE mid, OS middi, OHG 
mitts 

x = 9h: — "jhitó-, Go. gulp, ON gull, OE gold, OS OHG gold, OSI. zlato 
‘gold’ 
*üheu(d)-, Go. gtutan, ON да, OE géotan, OS giotan, OHG 
giozan 
*üheggh-, Go. gaggan, ON ganga, OE gongan, OS OHG 
gangan 
*weöh-, Go. -wigan, ON vega, ОЕ OHG wegan 
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x = gh: — *ghosti-, Go. gasts, ON gestr, OE giest, OS OHG gast 
*ghorto-, Go. gards, ON garbr, OE geard, OS gard, OHG 
gart (garto) 

*steigh-, Go. steigan, ON stiga, OE OS ОНО зйдап 
xw = ghw: *ghwyltjá ‘killing’, ON gunnr, OHG gund- ‘fight’. 


Nors: The pronunciation of b d g in the various Germanic languages is dis- 
cussed in 24. In the Gothic examples given above, $ is used for medial d in Gothic 
spelling, since its spirantic character is quite certain. After this, d will be used 
(fadar, instead of faJar). 


19. The IE Voiceless Stops, p t k, became Сс. f 5 fj, with p' t' k' 
as intermediate stage: Step II. According to 16 c these spirants were 
originally fortes, but in historical times they are, relatively, lenes. 
This is apparent from the following facts: In Gothic they remain voice- 
less in all positions (bropar, wulfis ‘wolf’s’, taihun ‘ten’). In Old Norse 
and Old English, f and р in voiced surroundings become voiced, which 
presupposes lenis articulation; in both languages, the letter f is used 
for f and v, and P and аге used indiscriminately for the voiceless and 
voiced spirants; cf. 27 b: OE brópor, ON bröber = brödor, bröder are 
pronounced with 3, regardless of the spelling. The same is true for 
OS th (bröthar has the sound д), but the voiced labial is usually spelled 
b in Old Saxon: nedo ‘nephew’. In Old High German, medial Gmc. f 
is spelled f or v (nefo, nevo ‘nephew’) and was probably voiceless, but 
lenis, sharply distinguished from OHG f « Gmc. p, which is generally 
spelled ff: offan ‘open’ (but ovan ‘oven’). As to the development of р 
in Old High German, see 27 b. For the Gmc. voiceless velar spirant 
this book uses the symbol fj, а modified Л: it had originally the value 
of NHG ch (probably in both pronunciations, according to the pre- 
ceding or following vowel), but became h or disappeared in most posi- 
tions. Romar historians of the older period express it by ch: Chario- 
waldus, Cherusci, or c: Cimbri. In the historical dialects it is weakened 
to the glottal spirant in initial position (Go. harjis ‘Heer’); medially 
and finally it tends to disappear: Go. tathun, OHG zehan, but ON tio, 
OE tien ‘ten’. For details, вее 27 d. It had become voiced 5 in Prim. 
Gmc. under Verner’s Law (20), but in historical times this process was 
not repeated. 

Examples (cf. 10, 1): 

p: *pətér, Go. fadar, ON faper, OE fader, OS fadar, OHG fater 
*nöd-, Go. fótus, ON fötr, OE OS fat, OHG fuoz 
*penkwe, Go. fimf, ON fimm, OE OS fif, OHG fimf 
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t:  *treies, Go. preis, ON ртт, OE prie, OS thrie, OHG dri 
*tg, Go. ON OE ра, OS thu, OHG dd 
*tod, Go. bata, ON pat, OE ра, OS that, OHG daz 

k: *kmiöm, Go. hund, ON hund(rap), OE OS hund, OHG hunt 
*dekm, Go. taihun, ON tiö, OE tien, OS tehan, OHG zehan 
*deik-, Go. teihan, ON tia, OE téon, OS -tihan, OHG zihan 

k: *kon-/kön-, Go. hana, ON hane, OE hana, OS OHG hano ‘rooster’, 
L. cand, ci-cönia 
*küro-, Go. hórs, ON OE OS hör, OHG huor 'adulterer, -y', L. 
cärus 
*leuk-, Go. liuhab, ОЕ léoht, OS OHG lioht ‘light’, L. lüc-s 

kw: *kwod, Go. va, ON huat, ОЕ люгі, OS hwat, OHG hwaz 
*sekw-, Go. saihan, ON sid, OE sdon, OS OHG sehan 
*leikw-, Go. lethan, ON lid, OE -léon, OS OHG lihan ‘lend’, L. 
Anquõo. 

There is no Germanic evidence for IE aspirated voiceless stops. 

Nors: After voiceless spirants, i.e., Gmc. f P A and s, this shift did not take 
place, apparently because the surplus expiration was absorbed by these sounds. 
In a sense, we can speak of dissimilation: L. -spiciö, OHG spehön ‘spy’, L. stella, 
OHG stern(o) ‘star’, L. scindö, Go. skaidan ‘separate’, L. neptis, OHG niftila, 
NHG (borrowing from Low German) Nichte ‘niece’, L. octd, Go. ahtau ‘eight’. 
In some cases, this Gmc. spirant goes back to IE b bh, g gh before a voiceless 
consonant, e.g. L. regd—réctus, Go. rathts ‘right’; IE ghopghtt-, Go. gähts ‘walk’, 
IE maghti-, Go. mahts ‘might’.—For words like IE keudh-tó-, Со. huzd ‘hoard’ 
cf. 28. | 


а 20. Verner’s Law. After Step II of the Consonant Shift, Primitive 
Germanic, like Primitive Indo-European, had four voiceless spirants, 
namely, f bj <IEptk,ands = IEs. In voiced surroundings, these 
tend to become voiced, 83 s z. The same trend is frequently found 
in other languages. Thus IE bh dh are voiceless in Umbr. tefe, rufru, 
Osc. mefiat, but voiced іп L. tibi, rubro, mediae; IE denesä > Italic 
genezd > L. genera. Gothic has a voiceless spirant in bröbar, wairban, 
but the corresponding Norse and West-Germanic words show voicing: 
ON [brdder, verða], OE [brödor, weordan]. In many instances, how- 
ever, the voicing dates back to Primitive Germanic times: Go. sibun 
[sibun], fadar [fadar], t:gjus [ti3jus], OE seofon, fader, -tig. The diver- 
gence itself had been recognized by Grimm, who coined the term ‘Gram- 
matischer Wechsel’ (see below) for its most characteristic type. W. 
Braune, Btr. 1. 513-27 (1873), systematized this group of forms (‘Ueber 
den grammatischen Wechsel in der deutschen Verbalflexion’), without, 
however, offering any explanation of the apparent irregularity. The rea- 
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son was approximately recognized by E. Sievers in 1874, who stated it in 
a letter to Braune (published by H. Osthoff, Die neueste Sprachforschung 
und die Erklärung des indogermanischen Ablauts 13, Heidelberg 1886), 
but did not publish it. In 1877, the Danish linguist Karl Verner found 
the cause of the divergence independently and published it in KZ 23. 
97 ff., under the title ‘Eine Ausnahme der germanischen Lautverschie- 
bung’. He showed that the Germanic strong verb has voiceless spirantes 
in medial position in those forms where in Sanskrit the accent is on the 
root, but voiced spirants, where Sanskrit has the accent on the ending: 
Sk. vdrtati ‘I turn’, vavdria ‘I have turned’, vavriimá ‘we haveturned’, 
varténd- ‘turned’ (past part.) —Gme. регі, warb: wurSum, wurdan-. 

Starting with this observation, Verner formulated the following law: 
The Germanic voiceless spirants remained voiceless, if the preceding 
syllable had the IE accent, but became voiced in voiced surroundings, 
if the preceding syllable had been unstressed in IE times. (Sievers: 
‘Im Nachlaut der indogermanisch unbetonten Silbe’). Paul (Btr. 6. 
538) gave the following wording: ‘Die nach Vollzug der germanischen 
Lautverschiebung vorhandenen vier harten Reibelaute h р f s sind ausser 
in den Verbindungen hi ha ft fs sk st sp erweicht, wenn der nächst vor- 
hergehende Sonant nicht nach der idg. Betonung den Hauptton trug.’! 
— This is Step III of the Consonant Shift. 

We find the same sound change in Modern English in such forms aa 
ezámine, ezért (with gz) as compared with éri, &xercise (with ks). In 
spite of this well established parallel, the phonetic explanation is diffi- 
cult. Probably we have to assume the following: In medial and final 
position, the Germanic spirants were relatively weaker than initially; 
their articulation may have approached that of IE o 0 x (bh dh gh), 
but, as in E. exit, it was relatively stronger at the end of a stressed 
syllable than after an unstressed syllable, as in E. exert. In the 
latter position, the lenis spirant was readily affected by the vocal vibra- 
tions of the surrounding voiced sounds, and thereby became voiced. 
In a later period, this voicing of spirants in voiced surroundings became 
general, regardless of &ccent. In spite of the title of Verner's article, 
Verner's Law is not an exception to the Consonant Shift, but ап accel- 
eration of it. (Collitz, Language 2. 177: “The instances covered by 
Verner's Law constitute an exception to Grimm's Law only in the sense 
of an accelerated action of the latter, caused by the IE accent.) The 
change of voiceless to voiced spirants follows the general trend of the 
Shift in accordance with the Fundamental Principle given in 16 d. 
Spirants being open consonants, an occlusion must take place; the 
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glottis being open, this occlusion must be formed in the glottis. After 
an originally unstressed syllable, the lenis development, and accordingly 
the voicing, took place sooner than in the relatively strong position in 
the transition from a stressed syllable. But gradually this voicing 
becomes general. Thus, Verner’s Law is a typical instance of the very 
frequent gradual spread of a phonetic law. It starts under the most 
favorable conditions, but spreads until it has covered the whole field. 
In the second Shift and in Early English (partly late Old English, partly 
early Middle English) we find an apparently different, but really anal- 
ogous process in the treatment of th. It became voiced (in voiced 
surroundings) in medial position without exception (clothes, bathing), 
but initially only in words which are relatively unstressed in a sentence, 
or which have little semantic function: the, that, thts, then, there, thou, 
thee, thine. Here the whole word is ‘lenis’, and therefore the weak 
spirant is voiced; in the case of Verner’s Law, the spirant was lenis 
because it continued the degree of strength of the preceding syllable. 
—Scandinavian shows a similar development, beginning in the thir- 
teenth century: Initial P appears regularly as ¢ (bing > ting), but as d 
in the same type of words that have 5 in English (de, dem, den, det, der, 
du, dig, din, etc.). 

Norte: В. C. Boer, Neophil. 1. 110, and Oerg. Hb. 123 f., ascribes Verner's 
Law to double accentuation in Primitive Germanic. He assumes that the syllable 
that had been stressed in IE times, but became unstressed through the Germanic 
accent change (48), retained higher pitch. For instance, IE patér > Gmc. fapér 
> faSér would, in Germanic, have a dynamic accent of the first syllable, but 
higher pitch on the second syllable. Inherently, there is nothing impossible in 
this; we do find similar conditions in modern Swedish and Serbian. But the 
explanation falls short of explaining Verner’s Law in the case of final consonants, 
as well as the analogous processes of later periods in English, Scandinavian, and 
Old High German (see 37). 

A similar hypothesis had been advanced by R. Gauthiot, MSL 11. 193-7; 
Prokosch, JEGPh. 11. 1 ff., tries to show that Verner’s Law can be explained on 
the basis of dynamic accent. Cf. also Kip, MLN 20. 16 f. 

b CHRONOLOGY. Unless Boer’s theory be accepted, Verner's Law must 
have preceded the Germanic accent shift (43). This would make the 
first or second century A.D. the most probable time. At that period, 
the separation of the Goths from the western and northern Germanic 
tribes was under way. Now, in Gothic, Verner’s Law is much more 
rare than in the other Germanic languages (see below). It is com- 
monly assumed that it had existed there to the same extent, but was 
‘leveled out’. But itis more probable that Hirt, HU 1.148 (cf. also 155) 
is right when he says ‘Ich halte es für unmöglich, alles dies auf Aus- 
gleichung zurückzuführen.” He assumes that Gothic had carried out 
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the accent shift sooner than the other Germanic languages, so that 
only a comparatively small group of rather isolated words were still 
subject to the law. That is quite possible, and I have held a similar 
view for many years. The accent shift, like other phonetic laws, was a 
gradual process. There must have been a time when individual speakers 
would, in the same word, use sometimes the Germanic, sometimes the 
Indo-European accent. This was favorable to the development of a 
semiconscious differentiation between the two accent types, resulting 
in Verner’s Law. But at approximately that time the phonetic drift 
in Gothic was retarded through its separation from the main stock 
(cf. 7 and 9). In general, the spirant remained voiceless in words 
where the preceding syllable was stressed in some forms, unstressed in 
others. But it was voiced where the preceding syllable was unstressed 
throughout. Thus, Gothic has wairpan, warp, waurbum, waurbans, 
although the root was originally unstressed in the last two forms. 
But Verner’s Law did take effect in words like sibun < *septrh, fadar < 
*patér, where the suffix accent had become fixed in IE or very early 
Gmc. times. Of course, even so we may speak of a sort of leveling, but 
only in the sense that the analogy of other forms of the same word 
prevented the change of waurbun to *waurdun.—The instances of 
Verner’s Law in Gothic are listed by F. A. Wood, Verner's Law in 
Gothic, 1895. 


INSTANCES: 

Due to later consonant changes and to peculiarities of spelling, Verner's Law 
is not equally traceable in the several Germanic dialects. The table below shows 
that, in general, only Gothic, Old Saxon, and Old High German are apt to give 
evidence of V. L. in all four places of articulation. ON distinguished neither the 
labial nor the dental spirants; OE did not distinguish the labials. However, 
the table does not take into account some special cases, such ав the change of 
ON nj to nn (finna: Go. finban) and lb > ll, but i5 > ld (ellre: aldenn); Heusler, 
Aisl. Elb. $159. In ON and OE f denotes both the voiceless and the voiced spirant, 
according to position, and the letters 5 and $ are used interchangeably, also 
denoting either the voiceless or the voiced spirant, according to position (87 b, c). 

The table applies to medial or final position only. 


Gme.f =Go.f ONf OES OSf OHG/f 
tt b 


b e 4 f “ f “ b 4€ b 
46 р “ р “ ps “ pbs “ th “ d 
“ & et d “ } & “ d “ d “ t 
“ f “ h « . “ -, -À e«t h € À 
“ 3 “ 0 “ 0 ef g ét g «t g 
“ 8 “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 
“ 2 “ 2 “ r “ r “ r “ r 
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In the following instances leveling, including the assumed retention 
of voiceless spirants in Gothic, is indicated by brackets. For a more 
complete list, see Streitberg, UG 127 ff., and Noreen, UL 124 ff. Cf. 
also 63. 


Non-Gmc. Go. ON OE oS OHG 
f >b Sk. tarpdyatt baurban þurfa burfan thurban durfan ‘need’ 
Gk. érré sibun siau! seofon sibun sibun ‘7’ 
L. caput haubib hofop héafod Һа houbit ‘head’ 
р> ё Gk. {катф» hund hund hund hund hunt 1'100’ 
L. altus alds (noun) aldenn eald ald alt ‘old’ 


Gk. жатр =jadar faber fader fadar fater ‘father’ 
A » s Gk. des tigus tiger -tig -tig zug '-ty’ 

L. ddacd [tauhans] togenn togen gitogan gizogan ‘led’ 

L.  cunctdri [hähan] hanga hangian hangon hangén ‘hang’ 


s»zL aurie [Gus] eyra čare бта öra ‘ear’ 
Osc. mais maiza meire mara méro то "more" 
L. -ðrum ріг þeira раға thero dero (gen. pl. masc.) 


ı Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $90. - 


d GRAMMATICAL CHANGE is primarily the effect of the application or 
non-application of Verner’s Law in different inflectional forms of the 
same word, due to the movable accent of Indo-European (43), but in 
a wider sense the term is often also applied to the alternation of Gmc. 
voiceless and voiced spirants in different words of like formation, or in 
the same word in different Gmc. languages. To the first class belongs, 
e.g., OE pres. céosan ‘choose’, past part. coren; to the second class, on 
the one hand, Go. fadar < “patér against bróbar < *bhrdtér, and on 
the other hand, Go. daupa- against OE dead ‘dead’. 

The following types of Grammatical Change are especially important: 

(1) For the principal parts of the strong verb the standard view 
assumes that in all seven classes the first two forms (pres. and singular 
of the pret.) had in IE root accent, the other two (plural of the pret. 
and past part.) suffix accent. As shown in 63, this is probably true 
only for the first three classes, but through analogical transfer Gram- 
matical Change does occur, more or less sporadically, also in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh classes. Gothic retains (or restores?) the voiceless 
spirant in the regular strong verb, but Grammatical Change is found 
in some forms of the preterit-presents. 

INSTANCES (analogical forms are given in brackets): 

I. Go. letban Іар [pum] [spans] ‘go’ 

ON Ha leib libom lipenn 
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lidon 
lidun 
litum 
[sntbum] 
snibom 
snidon 
anidun. 
snitum 
[kusum] 
kgrom 
curon. 
kurun 


‘cut’ 


‘choose’ 


‘pull’ 


‘become’ 


‘find’ 


‘speak’ 
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VI. Go. [slahan] slök slöhum [slahans] ‘strike’ 
ON [ela] 810 [slögom] slegenn 
ОЕ [sléan] slöh [söögon] slagen 
OS [slahan]  [slog] [slögun] ^ gislagen 
OHG [slahan] sluoh [sluogum] gislagan 
Go.  [hafjan] höf höfum [hafans] ‘seize’ 
ON __ihefia hof höfom hafenn 
ОЕ hebban höf höfon hzfen 
OS hebbian höf [hödun] gihaban 
OHG [heffen]  [huob] [huobum] gihaban 

VII. Go. [лап]  faifah faifahum ^ [fahans] ‘catch’ 
ON [fa] [fekk] [fengom] — fengenn 
OE [fon] [feng] ^ [fengon] fangen 
OS [алап] [feng] [fengum] — gifangan 
OHG [алап] [feng] (Летит)  gifangan 

Preterit Presents: 

I Go. ath aigum infin. aigan ‘own’ 

ON 4 eigom * eiga 
OE а ägon “ адап 
OS "sh égun “ Ban 
OHG *& eigun noun eigan 

III. Go. Darf paurbum infin. baurban ‘need’ 
ON þarf purfom “ þurfa 
OE þearf purſon “ purfan 
OS tharf thurbun “  thurban 
OHG darf [durfum] “ (durfan] 


(2) There existed certain present types with IE suffix accent (68 a), 
notably the aorist presents, the verbs with n-infix, and the causatives. 
In spite of a great deal of leveling, these still give in some cases evidence 
of Grammatical Change: 

AORIST PRESENTS: 

I. IE wéi(n)k-/wi(n)k+ (L. vincd): Go. wethan 'fight'—ON vega, vd 
< *waih, vögom, vegenn; OE wigan; OHG ubar-wehan ‘conquer’; 

OE OS wigand, OHG wigant ‘fighter’ 

П. IE bheuk-/bhuk- (Lith. buklüs ‘sly’) and bhéug-/bhug+ (L. fugio): 
Go. biugan ‘bend’, ON bogenn (past part.), OE bügan, OS *bügan, 
OHG biogan, but OHG buhil ‘hill’ 

VI. IE köp-/kop: (L. capiö): Go. hafjan, OE hebban, etc. (Bee above). 
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VERBS WITH N-INFIX: 

IE stá-/sto: (L. stdre—status): Go. standan, stop, stóbum, standans; ON 
standa, stip, stóbom, stabenn; OE standan, [stöd], [stödon], standen; 
OS standan, [stöd], [stódun], astandan; OHG stantan, [stuont], [stuon- 
tum], gistantan. 

IE trenk-: Go. breihan (transferred to the first class) ‘throng’, ON 
pryngua, OE pringan, OS thringan, OHG dringan (Gothic general- 
izes h, the other dialects 3 through all forms). 

CAUBATIVEB8: 

IE wert-e-ti ‘he turns’, intr., wort-éje-ti ‘he makes turn, he turns’, trans. ; 
cf. Sk. vdrtati—vartdyati: Go. frawairban ‘spoil’, intr., frawardjan 
‘spoil’, trans. 

Go. leiban, OE lipan, etc. (see above) ‘go’—Go. “latdjan ‘lead’, OE 
lédan, OS lédian, OHG leiten. 

Go. ganisan, OE genesan, OS OHG ginesan ‘recover’—Go. nasjan, OE 
nerigan, OS nerian, OHG nerien ‘save’. 

Go. lisan ‘know’—Go. laisjan, OE léran, OS lerian, OHG léran ‘make 
know, teach’. 

(3) Often the same dialect offers different word formations with 
original accent variation and, therefore, Grammatical Change: 

OHG durfan ‘need’—darbén (Go. gaparban) ‘abstain’ 

OHG hof ‘court’—-MHG hübesch ‘courtly, pretty’ 

OHG fahan ‘catch’—fuogen ‘join’ 

OE 4га}, OS аділ, ОНС töd ‘death’—OE dead, OS död, OHG töt ‘dead’. 

(4) In other cases, we find differences of the same type between 
dialects; in such cases, generally, but by no means always, Gothic shows 
the voiceless spirant: Go. ufar ‘over’ indicates the accent of Sk. úpa, 

OHG ubir that of Sk. upári, Gk. òrép; Go. albeis ‘old’ shows root 

accent, ON aldenn, OE eald, OHG alt, suffix accent (*altés); the stem 

of the adjective ‘dead’ is даира- in Gothic, but *dauda- in West Ger- 
manic: OE déad, OS ада, OHG töt (ON daupr could, theoretically, 
go with either of the two forms, but doubtless has to be classed with the 

WGme. forms). Likewise Go. ganauha ‘sufficiency’, ganöhs ‘enough’, 

but OS gindg, OHG ginuog; also Go. frapi ‘sense’, gabaurpi- ‘birth’, 

gaqumpi- ‘meeting’, hührus ‘hunger’, and many others have cognates 
with voiced spirants in West Germanic and Norse. In such cases, the 
assumption of leveling is not sufficient; we must assume, with Hirt, 

l. c., that in these words Gothic had root accent sooner than the other 

Germanic languages.—Variations between the other Germanic lan- 

guages are less frequent: OHG haso, but OE hara, ON here ‘hare’. 
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Nors: According to Bugge, Btr. 12. 899 ff., 13. 167 ff. and 311 ff., Verner’s 
Law, under certain conditions, also affected initial spirants. Probably, this can 
be accepted only for the second parts of compounds, such as OHG mezzirahs 
(but also mezzisahs) ‘eating-knife’, NHG Messer < *mati-sahs, OS mezas < 
*meisahs, OE meteseaz. However, the equation of Отс. ga-, gi- with L. co(n)- 
seems to find justification in the assumption of Verner’s Law initially, in the 
same sense in which we may apply the term to E. the, that, Norse de, det, etc. 
(see above). Unstressed Gmc. Aa- had lenis pronunciation at an earlier period 
than accented syllables with initial 4, and thereby became subject to the opera- 
tion of Verner’s Law. 


21. The IE Voiced Stops, b d g, became voiceless: p t k—Step IV. 
The intermediate stage was doubtless the voiceless lenis, b d g. Aside 
from the obvious phonetic probability, this is shown by the parallelism 
of the second shift (26). In general, p t k are aspirated fortes in the 
Germanic languages, but exceptions exist in Dutch and High German. 


It is not known why b was so extremely rare in Indo-European, but it can 
hardly have been entirely accidental. Balto-Germanic cognates with IE b are 
fairly numerous, and Slavo-Germanic cognates almost equally so. But there are 
extremely few reliable etymologies of this kind that can be called ‘Indo-Euro- 
pean’. Perhaps a consideration like this may, in the course of time, lead to an 
understanding of the problem: ‘Indo-European’ is just as little a fixed linguistic 
syatem as is ‘Germanic’, or ‘Slavic’, or ‘Indic’. It had been in flux for an indefi- 
nite period before the time of our reconstruction, which is necessarily fixed in an 
arbitrary way. There are indications that it was going through a pre-historic 
process similar to the Germanic Consonant Shift. According to 24, the stop 
b « b was rare at a given period in early Germanic, on account of the chrono- 
logical difference in the development of the three places of articulation. Per- 
haps something similar had taken place in early Indo-European. The voiced 
dental spirants, precursors of 4, had perhaps already completed their transition; 
the ‘gutturals’ may still have been in the spirantic stage, so that IE x(gh) would 
represent an earlier chronological stage than 6(dh), just as МНС k does not 
correspond to t, which is a later development (k = Gmc. k, IE g; = Gmc. d, 
IE 0). The IE labials may have been approaching the occluding stage at the 
time of the dialect separation. All of this is admittedly vague and open to some 
obvious objections, but we can hardly get any farther until new methods are 
devised. 


Instances: (Cf. 19, 3) 

b: IE skab-/skab-, L. scabö, Go. skapjan, ON skape, OE scieppan, OS 
-scapan, OHG scepfen ‘shape’ (but also the root doublet IE skabh-, 
Go. skaban, OHG scaban ‘scrape’ 
IE terb-/irb-, L. turba ‘troup’, Go. baurp ‘field’, ON þorp, OE þorp, 
OS thorp, OHG dorf ‘village’ 
IE dheub-/dheup-, lith. dubüs, Go. diups, ON diüpr, ОЕ d2op, OS 
diop, OHG tiof ‘deep’ (but also ON düfa, OE dpfan ‘dive’) 
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d: IE dekm, L. decem, Go. tathun, ON но, OE tien, OS tehan, OHG 
zehan ‘ten’ 
IE dwöi (dwöu), L. duo, Go. twai, ON tveir, OE поа, OS twa, OHG 
zwei ‘two’ 
IE dom-, L. domus, Go. timrjan, ON timbra, OE timbrian, OS 
timbrön, OHG zimbarön ‘build’ 

ё: ТЕ geus-, L. gustäre, Go. kiusan, ON kidsa, OE céosan, OS kiosan, 
OHG kiosan ‘choose’ 
IE gen-, L. genus, Go. kunt, ON kyn, OE cynn, OS kunni, OHG 
kunni ‘kin’ 
IE фпеи-, L. genu, Go. kniu, ON kn2, OE cnéo, OHG kniu ‘knee’ 

g: IE aug-, L. augeö, Go. aukan, ON auka, ОЕ астап, OS ökian, OHG 
ouhhon ‘increase’ 
IE gel-, L. gelidus, Go. kalds, ON kalbr, OE ceald, OS kald, OHG 
kalt ‘cold’ 
IE jugo-, L. iugum, Go. juk, ON ok, ОЕ geoc, OS juk, OHG joch 
‘yoke’ 

gw: IE gwem-, L. veniö, Go. qiman, ON koma, OE cuman, OS kuman, 
OHG koman ‘come’ 
IE gwend, Gk. үй, Go. gind, ON kona, OE cwene, OS OHG quena 
‘woman’ 
IE gwiwo-, L. vivus, Go. qius, ON kuikr, OE cwic(u), OS quick, 
OHG queck ‘alive’. 

22. The Germanic Consonant Lengthening, Indo-European pos- 
sessed no original ‘double’ or ‘long’ consonants (geminates), but doubling 
resulted frequently from composition or derivation: IE wid-to, wit-to- 
‘known’ = OHG giwisso. The Germanic development of such groups 
is treated in 29, but one type is во closely connected with Steps III and 
IV of the Consonant Shift that it is anticipated here. This is the 
treatment of Germanic stops and spirants followed by n. Such groups 
occurred chiefly in certain derivative verbs, such as Gk. бак», Sk. 
krinämi, and in the ‘weak cases’ of the n-declension, such as Gk. dpvés, 
gen. sg. of ápf» ‘ram’. There are so many irregularities and so few 
non-Germanic equations in these forms that as yet complete agreement 
has not been reached, but the following must be considered the standard 
view: IE p t k under Verner's Law became identical with IE o 0 x 
(bh dh gh), developing to Gmc. 8 5 s. These voiced spirants became 
stops, b d р, after nasals (24 b), and apparently also before n. Thus, 
before an accented n-suffix the three series p t k, о 0 x (bh dh gh), and 
b d g became identical, namely, bn dn gn. Through assimilation of n 
to the preceding voiced stops, bb dd gg resulted, which became pp tt kk 
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in Step IV. It is clear that this process occurred after Verner’s Law 
and before the unvoicing of the voiced stops, unless we assume that the 
latter preceded Verner’s Law, and that bb dd gg became voiceless 
through a second process of unvoicing; that is possible but unlikely. 


INSTANCES: 

(The IE equations are in most cases mere formulae of reconstruction. This 
was essentially a Germanic process, whether the standard view be accepted in 
principle or not.) 


on’ > pp: IE kup-ná- (OSL kypét) Go. *huppón, ON hoppa, NHG 
hüpfen { 

tn’ >й: IE snit-nó- (Go. sneiban, etc.) MHG snitzen ‘whittle’ (in- 
tensive formation) 

ап > tt: IE (s)tud-né- (L. tundö, Sk. tuddti, Go. stautan, etc.) МНС 
stutzen ‘be startled’ 

kn’ > kk: IE [k-ná- (L. laciö) ON lokka, OE geloccian, OHG locchön 
‘entice’ 
IE feminine suffix -nt (-nyá), as in Sk. patint, Gk. zörvıa 
‘mistress’, NHG Ricke, fem. of Reh (Gmc. rdiha-; *rignjd 
> riggja) 

gn’ > kk: IE lug-nó- (Lith. ldgnas ‘pliable’, Gk. Atyos ‘twig’, Abywos 
‘pleated’) ON lokkr (but lykna ‘bend the knees’), OE loc(c), 
ОНО loc ‘lock, curl’ 
IE bhagnd- (Gk. pay») OHG bacchan ‘bake’ 

ghn' > kk: IE ligh-nd- (Gk. delxw ‘lick’, Acxvebw ‘taste’, L. lingud, 
Go. bilaigon ‘lick’) OE liccian, OHG lecchón ‘lick’. 


But we find Gk. Ix»és : Go. atihns ‘oven’ (ON ogn and ofn, OE ofen, OHG 
ofan); Gk. rior ‘child’ : OHG degan ‘warrior’, in spite of the Greek root accent 
(the etymology is very uncertain). In the numerous n-derivatives of verbs 
(Gothic fourth weak class) we should expect suffix accent and therefore assimila- 
tion of n, but at least in Gothic, and partly in Norse, n is preserved: Go. -waknan, 
waknöda, Norse vakna, vaknada. Gothic has only two words with tt : atta 
‘father’, skatts ‘hoard’, both uncertain as to etymology; two borrowed words with 
kk : sakkus ‘sack’ and smakka ‘fig’; and no words with pp. 


After a long syllable these geminates were simplified: 
Gmc. haubnt > haupp- > haup- > ОЕ héap, OHG houf ‘heap’ 
Gmc. hwidn: > hwitt- > hwit- > Go. №ейз, OE hwit, OHG hwiz ‘white’. 
ON süpa, ОЕ süpan, OHG süfan ‘sip, drink’ may on this basis be 
connected with Sk. süpa- ‘soup, gravy’: an n-formation IE süp-nó- 
would give Gmc. süppa-, süpa-. 
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The Germanic gemination explains numerous double forms, such as 
NHG schneiden and schnitzen, stossen and stutzen, Reh and Ricke (also 
Ziege and Zicke), given above. Simplification after a long syllable 
produces a different type of parallels. Gmc. knuppa- > NHG Knopf 
‘button’, but Gmc. knauppa-, knaupa- > MHG knóp, NHG Knauf 
hilt’. MHG knübel ‘knuckle’ shows that the labial was not IE b, 
but either o (bh), or p under Verner's Law. In High German, -p 
became f, but pp became pf. It is not always possible to decide whether 
such double forms are due to the Germanic or to the West Germanic 
Consonant Lengthening. Cf. 30. 

Probably very few cases of Germanic Consonant Lengthening actually 
go back to Indo-European forms. A few of these, like IE lugnós, may 
have established a pattern on which many new forms were modeled in 
the several Germanic languages. Once geminates had been established 
by assimilation, they could easily become the instrument of sound 
symbolism; through this, ‘bildete schon das Urgermanische partielle 
Neuschöpfungen durch Dehnung des wurzelauslautenden Konsonanten 
eines schon vorhandenen Wortes zur Bezeichnung der Intensität, ähn- 
lich wie zu gleichem Zweck das Semitische durch Dehnung des mittleren 
der drei Wurzelkonsonanten.’ (Loewe, GS 77 f.; similarly Braune, 
Ahd. Gramm. §95 Anm. 2.) 

23. The Labiovelars. The most important development of these 
sounds in other Indo-European languages have been given in 11. Their 
Germanic development is shown in the following table: 


IE Gmc. 
Aw 
f (f) 
AK 
kw > R Ga 
w 
C (b) 
gw > kw, k(p) 
w(gw) 
— * 


ghw > zw (b) 
N 
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The treatment of the labiovelars in Germanic is similar to that in 
Latin. Cf. for kw, sequor—secutus—socius; for gw, veniö < *gwmjo, 
vivus < *gwiwos; for ghw, ninguil—nics = niz—nivem. 

b The general principle is this: The velar element (k g gh) goes through 
the regular shift, including Verner's Law (indicated where needed by 
' for stressed, ' for unstressed syllable preceding). The labial element is 
retained under certain conditions, lost under others. But Gmc. zw 
is a ‘phonetic interpolation'—an intermediate stage that must be as- 
sumed theoretically, though it is not preserved historically. It appears 
either as 3 or as w; only after n (7), Gothic and Norse have gw. This 
is exactly like the Latin treatment of IE xw (ghw, Brugmann's фл): 
IE netxw- (Gk. veipe:), ninxw- > nig-, niv-, ningw-. 

As in Latin, the labial element disappears before back vowels (IE 
u ü o ó—therefore secutus, but sequitur; sequor is analogical formation 
for *secor, like equus for *ecos). It also disappears before consonants 
(cf. soctus, secta), and doubtless too in final position (L. que = — in 
Go. sah, nih; Go. sah, lath are analogical forms). 

C INSTANCES: 

IE kw > Gmc. fw/f: 

IE kwe-/kwo- (interrogative pronoun), Go. /vis, OHG hwes *whose'— 
OSw. har, but also analogical hwar = Go. was ‘who’ 

IE kwel-/kwol- ‘turn’ (Gk. rédos ‘goal’, xéXos ‘axis’, OSI. kolo ‘wheel’, 
L. collum < *kwolsom), ON huel ‘wheel’ (OE hweogol < *hwesla- 
< IE kwe-kwlóm, reduplicated form similar to Gk. «b-xħos)— Go. 
hals < *kwolsos. 

IE kwei-/kwoi- (L. quies), Go. weila ‘while’—haims ‘home’. 


Nors: Gmc. Aw can also come from IE kw, as Sk. évétas, Go. heite ‘white’, 
Sk. aśvas, L. есииз, Go. atha- ‘horse’ (ON iór < *ekwos > *efiwas > *jofas > 
*johr, jor). In a few instances, it apparently goes back to a plain velar followed 
by w, instead of a real labio-velar, in which the lip-rounding extends over both 
elements. Our transcription does not indicate this; in Brugmann’s transcrip- 
tion, Go. afhapjan ‘expire’ = Lith. kvépti ‘breathe’ would be *qwep-, while Go. 
hals is represented by *gYolso-. It does not seem expedient to complicate the 
whole system of transcription for the sake of a very few words. 


IE gw > Gmc. kw/k: 

IE gwem-/gwom-/gwm- (L. ото < *gwmjó = Gk. Вахо; Sk. gácchats 
< *gwmsketi), Go. qiman, OHG queman—ON koma, OE cuman, 
OHG koman < *gwm- ‘come’; pret. OHG kam, kimum < * ; 
gwém-; Go. qam, qémum are analogical. 

IE gwet- (L. vetdre; the etymology is doubted by Feist, but is probably 
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correct), Go. giban, ON kueba, OE cweban, OS quethan, OHG 
quedan ‘speak’ 

IE gwen-/gwén- (Gk. yur}, Boeot. Bava), Go. gind, qéns, ON ku£n, OE 
cwén, OS quin—ON kona (but gen. pl. kvinna) ‘woman, wife’. 

IE ghw and ' kw > Gmc. zw > v, s, (n)gv: 

IE ghwen-/ghwy- (Gk. Өєіую, aor. &repvov ‘kill’), ON güp- (Gührün, 
etc.), gunnr, OHG *gundea ‘fight’ (gundfano, borrowed by French 
as gonfalon ‘battle flag’) 

IE ghwermos/ghwormos (Gk. 0epuós, L. formus), Go. warms 

IE lenghw(r)-,lnghw(r)-/lenghw(t)- ‘light, speedy’ (Gk. édagpés ‘light’, 
ахі ‘slight’; L. levis < *leghw-), OE OHG ИМ, ON latir ‘light’— 
OHG lungar ‘speedy’, OE lungen, OHG lungun ‘lungs’ 

IE kneighw- (L. conived < *con-cnigued, perf. conizi ‘close the eyes’, 
nicto ‘wink’), Go. hneiwan—ON Атда, OE OS OHG Арап ‘bend’; 
Gothic generalizes the forms before e (hneiwtp), NWGmc. the forms 
before o (infin. -onom) 

IE (s)neighw-/(s)nighw- (L. niz, nivem; ninguit with n-infix; Gk. relye: 
‘it snows’, »lea acc. sg.), Go. snaiws, ON sn£r, OE snäw, OS 
OHG snéo (< *snoighwos) 

IE segghw-/sogghw- (Gk. mph ‘voice’), Go. siggwan ‘read, recite’, ON 
syngua, ОЕ OS OHG singan ‘sing’ (perhaps, without n-infix, ON 
segia, OE secgan, OS seggian, OHG sagén ‘say’). 

Through Verner’s Law: 

IE akwjá > Gmc. azwjö ‘watery place, island'—ON фу, ey (cf. Scadi- 
navia, Latinized form of Skán-$y 'Sk&ne"), OE ëg, tg, 2glond, iglond 
(NE island with s transferred from Fr. isle < L. insula; cf. Skeden- 
ig = Scadinavia) ‘island’, OHG ouwa ‘watery meadow, island’; 
but with root accent *dkwd (L. aqua), Go. аһа, ON 3, OS OHG 
aha (cf. Salzach) ‘river’ 

IE makwüs ‘boy, son’, табий (makwjá) ‘girl’ (OIr. macc, OCymr. map 
‘son’), Go. magus, ON торт, OE mago, OS mago, ОНС maga-: 
Go. mawi, ON mär, OE möowle 

IE sekw- ‘follow’ (L. sequor), in Стас. ‘follow with the eyes, see’. The 
forms show a good deal of leveling: 

Gmc. sefwana- safw s&hiwum sezwana-, -ena- 

Go. satan saw strum  [sathans] 

ON әй sd som [sénn] 

OE séon seah [sdwon] sewen 

OS sehan sah = [sdwun] gisewan 

OHG sehan sah залит [gisehan), geseuuen (Notker) 
Go. siuns, ON sión; OE sýn ‘sight’ < *sekwnis > *segwnis. 
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Norm: The OE forms are Saxon; Anglian has ségon (= s#gon), gesegen. Ac- 
cording to the present standard view (cf. Streitberg, UG 116, 113; Hirt, HU 107 f.), 
we should expect g in the pret. pl., before Gmc. u, and in the past part. g, if the 
IE ending was -ono-, ш, if it was -eno-. In either case, there are complications. 
Sievers, Btr. 5. 149, assumed that Gmc. sw from either source became w if the 
accent followed. This would simplify the explanation of the forms with w, but 
add to the difficulty presented by the forms with g. The view is now accepted 
by few (e.g. by Trautmann, Germanische Lautgesetze 57). 


IE kwetwöres (Sk. catvdras, Gk. rtecapes, L. quattudr, Lith. keturi) 
‘four’, Go. fidwör; the other Gmc. forms go back to a *kwekwöres, 
with medial kw either through the influence of the initial, or by 
analogy with *penkwe ‘five’: ON fiörer, ОЕ féower, OS fiuwar, fior, 
OHG feor, fior. The w of these forms must be due either to the 
initial labial, or to a suffix form -éres instead of -öres; Old Norse, 
however, has the neuter fiogor. 

Before consonants: 

IE sokwjös (L. socius) ‘follower’, OE secg, ON seggr ‘companion, man’ 

IE sekwti- ‘sight’, MHG sicht, Eng. sight 

IE ghwren- (Gk. gptv ‘diaphragm, mind’), ON grunr ‘suspicion’. 

In some instances, we find f b for Gmc. fw zw. The fact is certain, 
but the exact conditions are not known; sometimes it seems to be due 
to assimilation to a preceding w or u. Cf. Noreen, UL 147, Hirt, HU 
108 f.: 

IE wjkwos ‘wolf’, Sk. vrkas, OSI. vleke, Lith. vilkas: Go. wulfs, ON 
ulfr, OE wulf, OHG wolf; with Verner’s Law,—IE wjkwi (Sk. 
014), ON уйт, MHG wiilpe ‘she-wolf’ 

IE kwekwöres ‘four’ (see above), Go. fidwör, etc.; the f can also be 
explained through the influence of Go. fimf < *penkwe. 

IE ukwnos ‘fire, stove’ (Gk. ixvós), Go. auhns, but ON ofn, OHG ofan 

IE penkwe ‘five’ (Sk. pafica, Gk. révre), Go. fimf, ON fimm, OE OS 
fif, OHG fim, finf (f may be assimilation to the initial labial, as 
inversely L. quinque shows assimilation of the initial to the medial 
consonant). 

Noreen, 1. c., quotes fifty-odd instances, but most of them are quite 
uncertain. 


The Intermediate Shift 


(Step V) 


The term ‘Intermediate’ is not entirely apt. The change did not occur between 
the Germanic and the High German Shifts, but began in early Germanic times 
—probably during the first or second century A.D.—, and continued, in High 
German, contemporaneously with the earlier stages of the High German Shift. 
In a sense this Shift might be called ‘Overlapping’ rather than 'Intermediate'. 
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24. The Germanic Voiced Spirants, b 5 s, tended to become voiced 
stops, in accordance with the ‘Fundamental Principle’ (16). This is 
virtually the opposite of ‘Lenition’, a process of common occurrence in 
Celtic, Romance languages, and elsewhere (e.g. L. debére > Fr. devotr, 
Span. [deder]), since lenition consists in the change of stops to spirants. 
But the two processes have at least this in common that a spirant is 
more apt to be retained or developed medially than initially. 

The development of 5 5 s to b d g was completed in Upper German, 
probably also in East Franconian (which by some scholars, e.g. Be- 
haghel, is classed with Upper German). In the other Germanic dia- 
lects, the change appears in complete agreement, on the one hand 
with the chronology of the formation of the dialect units, and on the 
other with the place of articulation of these sounds and of their posi- 
tion in the words. That is to say: (1) In Gothic and Norse there is 
least evidence of these changes, more in Old English and Low German, 
still more in Middle German, while in Upper German the change is 
complete. (2) Dentals show the widest, velars the narrowest scope 
of the change. (3) The change appears sooner, and, therefore, more 
widely, in initial than in medial or final position. 

GERMANIC, GOTHIc, Norse: 

(1) Gmc. 83 3 after nasals and in gemination are stops in all dialects; 
therefore, we ascribe this change to Primitive Germanic: Go. ON OE 
OS OHG lamb, Go. gen. sg. lambis; Go. OE OS bindan, ON binda, 
OHG bintan, Go. pret. band; Go. laggs = [lapgs], ON langr, OE OS 
OHG lang, Go. gen. sg. masc. laggis. If b d had been spirants, Gothic 
would have changed them to f P when final as in hlaidis—hlaif, rédan— 
таїтдф, but not *lamf *banb; for the velar, Gothic spelling would not 
indicate the difference; cf. 31. Instances оѓ Gmo. 8853 ss > bb dd gg 
have been given in 22. 

(2) Initial 8 and d appear as stops everywhere in Germanic, with the 
exception only of a few isolated forms in early Runic inscriptions, 
(daruiR = brjir ‘breaks’, Björketorp; SohtriR = айт ‘daughters’, 
Tune; cf. 18), for which, however, other explanations might be given. 
Cf. 18 and Noreen, Aisl. Gramm. 143: Go. bairan, ON bera, OE OS 
OHG beran; Go. dauhtar, ON dötter, OE dohtor, OS dohtar, OHG tohter. 

(3) Gmc. 8 5 became stops in Gothic after І r, probably also after 
other consonants, and in Norse 3 became d after l: Go. kaldan, ON 
halda, ОЕ healdan, OS haldan, OHG haltan; Go. gards, ОЕ geard, O8 
gard, OHG да, but ON garpr; Go. halbis, gen. sg., halb, nom. sg. neut., 
OHG halb, but ON halfr, OE healf, OS half. 

The treatment of Gmc. $ in Gothic and Norse must still be con- 
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sidered a moot question. It is most frequently assumed that it was 
а spirant medially, but a stop initially; for final Goth. g, cf. 31. But 
for Gothic the evidence is extremely slight (see especially Dieter, AD 
194); for Norse there is no early evidence at all (cf. Noreen, Aisl. Gr. 
143, Asw. Gr. 175), and the testimony of the modern languages is con- 
flicting. It is best in keeping with the general trend to assume the 
following: In Gothic and early Norse, Gmc. 3 was a spirant in all posi- 
tions, except after nasals and in gemination; before back vowels and 
consonants it was the velar spirant 3 (g in North German Tage), before 
front vowels, the palatal spirant (7): 3 in Go. gards, ON garör, j in 
Go. giban, ON gefa. This condition remained in Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, while in Danish initial 3 became g. But it must be admitted 
that there is no direct evidence for either Gothic or Old Norse. 


Streitberg, GE (5th and 6th ed.) 63, claims stop pronunciation in all positions, 
not only for g, but even for b and d at the time of Wulfila; in his opinion, based on 
Sievers’s Schallanalyse, ‘fordert die Intonation für die Zeit Wulfilas unzwei- 
deutig die stimmhaften Verschlusslaute’. In view of the alternation between 
final f 5 and medial b d, the argument does not seem convincing. 


c West GERMANIC: 

(1) Gmc. 3 became d in all positions: OE fzder, OS fadar, ОНС fater; 
the change to 3 in NE father, due to assimilation to the following r 
(as also in weather) took place around 1500. 

(2) Medial and final 5 remained а spirant (generally voiceless when 
final) throughout the North: English, Frisian, Saxon, Low and Middle 
Franconian; it became а stop in the other German dialects: OE giefan, 
OFris. teva (geva, jeva), OS gedan, but OHG geban. The Germanic 
spirant 8 had been bilabial, and at least in Gothic and Old Saxon must 
doubtless still be considered as such. Later it became labio-dental 
[v] everywhere where it had not become a stop (bilabial in Go. sibun, 
labio-dental in E. seven). But since the end of the Middle Ages, medial 
b has been & bilabial spirant in Bavarian, Alsatian, and considerable 
parts of Middle German, particularly in Rhine Franconian. 

(3) The treatment of Gmc. s is not altogether certain. For Old 
English, it is certain that medial and final 3 were spirants, and initial 5 
is generally admitted to have been a spirant at least in West Saxon in 
the earliest period. This is clearly evident from the fact that it alli- 
terates with the IE palatal spirant, as in the first line of Beowulf: 
gär < Gmc. zatza- and géar < Gmc. j&ra-, IE jero-. But later in the 
Old English period, initial 3 before consonants and back vowels (where . 
it had velar articulation) became a stop, as in NE grass, good. Before 
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front vowels (except those that came from the modified vowels 6 and 0) 
it remained a spirant with palatal articulation: NE yard, yellow, yield. 
But this view is hard to reconcile with such forms as NE give, get, guest; 
since Kluge, Anz. z. Anglia 5. 83, the initial g in these words is generally 
ascribed to Scandinavian influence, but, as said above, there is no real 
evidence for stop pronunciation of 3- in Old Norse. It is more likely 
that the stop forms are of Anglian, the spirant forms of Frisio-Saxon 
origin. 

This is indicated primarily by spelling tradition. In West Saxon the spirantic 
(palatal) pronunciation of initial з is shown by a following € or e, which are 
‘silent’, having the function of diacritical marks: siefan, seaf, séafon = [jevan, 
јај, j&fon]; in early MSS forms with eae = ez, instead of ea, occur, but apparently 
there developed a tradition against the writing of three consecutive vowels. 
The macron of 5éafon, when used at all, is a mechanical transfer from the diph- 
thong ёа < au. The 2 is silent, and the a stands for #. Anglian spelling, as far 
as it is not influenced by West Saxon tradition, has gefan, gzf, g&fon, with initial 
stop. (The distinction between two runes for Gmc. 5 in the Ruthwell Cross 
inscription has nothing to do with this; it refers to palatal versus velar articula- 
tion, not to spirant versus stop.) 

Modern English dialects offer conflicting evidence. There seems to be a 
tendency in favor of the stop in the North and in favor of the spirant in the South, 
but dialect mixture has greatly interfered. 

If Anglian did have initial g for Gmc. s, the shift may date back to continental 
times. This is suggested by the parallel development in the essentially Anglian 
territory east and north of the lower Elbe; see below. Apparently, the Saxon 
and Frisian element of Southern England brought the initial spirant from their 
continental homes, the Anglians the initial stop, and in both cases that early 
pronunciation has in а large measure prevailed to this day. 


Also in the continental West Germanic dialects, the evidence of 
spelling is not always sufficient to decide whether Gmc. 3 remained a 
spirant or became a stop. Often the somewhat uncertain conditions of 
modern dialects are our only guide. In general, the distribution is as 
follows: 

Initial s remained а spirant as far south ав Middle Franconian, in- 
cluding the northern part of that dialect, but south of that district 
became а stop, so that its treatment is essentially the same as that of 
medial b: LG jeven, HG geben. The spirant is usually palatal (7), but 
velar 3 is found in some districts, especially in Low Franconian (Dutch). 
Medial s remained a spirant (usually voiced, but partly voiceless) every- 
where except in Upper German; cf. North German [la:zon li:jon]. 
However, & detached territory in the Northeast has the stop g for 
Gmc. 3 both initially and medially: Initially, g is spoken in Schleswig- 
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Holstein, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pommern; medially, in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin (Behaghel, GddS 212). 


This coincides with the initial stop in neighboring Danish. It is difficult to 
say whether there is any common cause for this. Might it have anything to do 
with the proximity of this territory to the Germanic homeland, that the phonetic 
trend continued somewhat longer in this district than in the older colonial lands? 
Perhaps it is not quite without importance that at least a part of this territory 
—chiefly Holstein—is identical with that Scatenauge Albiae fluvii ripa (= Scadi- 
navia) from which the Langobards emigrated in the second half of the fourth 
century (Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstämme 471 f.). The conso- 
nantism of the Langobards had gone through the High German Shift (cf. 
Bruckner, Die Sprache der Langobarden 18 ff.; Behaghel, GddS 16), which is 
entirely in keeping with the theory presented in this book. However, initial 
P probably did not become d, as in German, but t, as in Scandinavian. 


The High German Shift 


& 25. Chronology and Spread. 'The changes described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs belong essentially to the period before the geo- 
graphical separation of the Germanic ethnic unit. Aside from the 
incompleteness of the ‘Intermediate’ Shift, these are ‘Germanic’ changes, 
affecting more or less all Germanic dialects. After the formation of 
the East and West Germanic groups, approximately at the beginning 
of the Christian Era, all tbree groups possessed the following conso- 
nants, in addition to the nasals, liquids, and semi-vowels: 


553; рік; Јр; 82. 


The consonant changes after the separation show a marked diver- 
gence. In Gothic, and especially in Norse, new tendencies set in that 
led to consonant changes in new directions. In West Germanic, the 
Germanic Drift, that is, the physiological principle that had dominated 
the Germanic Consonant Shift, continued for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the time of emigration; cf. 17, end. The West Germanic 
expansion was directed mainly to the east and south, surrounding the 
East-Elbian homeland like the opening of a fan (cf. 6). In the north- 
western branch, comprising Frisian, Saxon, and Low Franconian, the 
old trend affected only the voiced spirants in the limited scope described 
in the preceding section. These dialects, therefore, differ from Gothic 
and Norse, as far as the Consonant Shift is concerned, only in the 
change of medial and final ò to d. 

If the trend of the Germanic Shift had continued unabated, the 
result would qbviously have been: 
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Gmc. ptk > Ger. f р f 
Gmc. 835 3 > Ger. pt k (through b d g) 

But these changes took place only in the territory of relatively late 
expansion south of the ‘Benrather Linie’, that is, in the High German 
dialects, and even there with limitations and modifications. For this 
reason we speak of a ‘High German’ or ‘Second Consonant Shift’ in 
contrast to the ‘First’ or ‘Germanic Shift’. In general, it followed the 
same trend, but in certain instances the phonetic direction was deflected, 
so as to lead to slightly different results. Moreover, in certain cases 
secondary developments counteracted changes that had actually taken 
place. 

The historical order and, therefore, the geographical spread of the 
Second Shift follows the Fundamental Principle stated in 17. In the 
Intermediate Shift, as shown above, the initial or medial (final) position 
of the consonants was an important factor; it may have been that, 
temporarily, in the First Shift too, but we have no historical evidence 
for this. In the Second Shift, particularly in the case of Gmc. p t k, 
it is of prime importance: the formation of spirants had a wider sway 
after vowels than initially, after consonants, and in gemination. Since 
in the Intermediate Shift the development progresses from spirants to 
stops, but in the Second Shift from stops to spirants, it follows logically 
that here initial position is unfavorable to the change, while there it 
was favorable to it. 

The maps on the following page (which include the area of later col- 
onization east of the Elbe апа Saale) outline the spread of the High 
German Consonant Shift; the shaded areas indicate the territories in 
which the respective changes took place. | 

This distribution of the High German Shift is entirely in keeping with 
the chronological sequence of the West Germanic expansion outlined 
in connection with the Fundamental Principle of the Sound Shift (16). 
The Germanization of northwestern Germany took place soon after 
the separation of the East and North Germanic groups from the Central 
Stock. Accordingly, we find that Frisian, Saxon, and Low Franconian 
continued the shift very slightly beyond the stage reached in the former 
groups. In Central Germany, the Roman limes halted the expansion 
for several centuries, and the Germans that had reached the middle 
Rhine before the time of Caesar received strong reinforcements from 
the central region during that time. This explains the great contrast 
between Low German and High German. The formation of the Upper 
German dialects is marked by the final occupation of Southwestern 
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1.-The Germanic Voiced Spirants 
(Intermediate Period) 


С 1 e>db>b 
EJ -ь. > ь, ;- > ;џ 
ШШ -3- > g 

LLLA -5> д> К 


2. The H.G. Shift of 
Voiceless Stops 


ES -p -t -k > ff, 22, ff; t- > ts 
ШШ p- > pf 
ZZZ2k > ki 


9. The H.G. Shift of 
Voiced Stops 


a> 


ШШ >р 0> 6 


Germany by the Alemannii, and of Vindelicia by the Baiuvarii, 

during the fifth and sixth centuries. The parallelism between the 

tribal consolidations and the stages of the Second Shift can be indi- 

cated as follows: 

Occupation of the North Sea coast, last centuries B.C.—3 > d, 
d- > b. 

Concentration at the limes, A.D. to 400—gradual spread of the shift of 
p t k, continuation of the ‘Intermediate Shift’. 


Digitized by Cox gle Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Occupation of Upper Germany, 400 to about 500—d > р, у > k; 
k- > kh. . 

A detailed description of the process would go far beyond the limits 
of this book. 

26. Instances and Limitations. The following instances represent 
the High German Shift in its extreme form, termed ‘Streng-Althoch- 
deutsch’ by Jacob Grimm. For the sake of convenience, post-vocalic 
position is indicated by -p -¢ -k, while p- t- k- indicate initial position, 
position after consonants, and gemination. 

(1) Voiceless stops after vowels become voiceless spirants: -p -t -k 
> ff zz hh. These new spirants are not identical with Gmc. f P 4; 
these had in the course of time become lenes, while the new ones were 
fortes. This is generally indicated by double spelling, but after long 
vowels and in final position simple consonants are commonly used: 
Go. skipis (gen. sg.), skip, slépan—OHG skiffes, skif, slafan (slaffan) 
Go. stan, é&tum, bata—OHQG ezzan, dzum, daz (thaz) 

Go. mikils, böka, 4k—OHG mihhil, michil, puoh, th. 


f (f) was probably labio-dental from the very beginning, since this articula- 
tion is better adapted to fortis pronunciation than the bilabial one. 

zz (z) is used consistently in OHG and MHG MSS (the Isidor MS uses 288, ss); 
grammatical works generally use з to distinguish the spirant from the affricate 
s = ts. Its pronunciation is not known, but it was clearly distinguished from s. 
Perhaps it was originally a slit spirant, a fortis 5, which changed to a rill spirant, 
з, towards the end of the MHG time. In most modern High German dialects, 
the distinction is merely one between fortis and lenis: lassen—lesen; voiced -s- 
is & borrowing from Low German. 

For hh (h), ch is generally used since the middle of the ninth century. Like s, 
it is assimilated to the preceding vowel, leading to the distinction between the 
ich- and the ach-sound. Alemannian and a part of Southern Bavarian have only 
the ach-sound. 


(2) Voiceless stops initially, after consonants, and in gemination change 

to the corresponding affricates: p- t- k- > pf ts (z) kh (kch): 

Go. paida, E. stamp, E. dapper—OHQG pfeit, stampfón, tapfer (but Go. 
hilpan, OHG helpfan, since the tenth century helfan) 

Go. twat, hairtö, satjan = WGmc. sattjan—OHQG zwei, herza, sezzan, 
selzan 

Go. kaurn, -wakjan, drigkan—OHG (UG) khorn, wekhan, trinkhan. 

As in the First Shift, this change is prevented by a preceding voiceless spirant: 


stein, spil, fiek, naht, luft. tr likewise remaina unshifted: Go. trudan, OHG 
tretan. 
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(3) Voiced stops tend to become voiceless stops; to what extent these 
were lenes or fortes is entirely uncertain; at least for the OHG period, 
fortes are probable in Upper German. Medial b became p in Bavarian 
only (Bav. kepan, Al. keban). bdg > рік: 
Go. briggan, haban, gaf —OHG (Bav.) princan, hapen, Кар 
Go. dags, fadar, bindan—OHG tae, fater, bintan 
Go. gup, fugls, dags—OHQG (UG) cot, focal, tac (tak). 

These changes are carried through to the following extent: 


(a) The shift of -p -t -k and t- covers the whole High German territory, but 
Middle Franconian preserves dat, it, wat, the ending -et, and, partly, the prepoei- 
tion up; (*Restwórter' cf. 17 d). Also d > t may be termed general High German, 
but the voiceless stop was (and is) a lenis in Middle and Rhine Franconian, а 
fortis (originally) in East Franconian and Upper German. 

(b) p- » pf belongs essentially to East Franconian and Upper German; in 
Middle Franconian the change did not take place at all, in Rhine Franconian only 
after l and r (Ipf, rpf, later generally lf, rf): MFr. RFr. Рипа, Palz, MFr. helpen. 

(c) k- > ЁЁ is general Upper German in early OHG times, but now the affri- 
cate is found only in some southern dialects of Switzerland; in other Swiss dialects 
and in the Tyrol the spirant ch is pronounced: chalt. 

(d) The shift of b g to p k belongs to Upper German of the earlier period; the 
details are not of importance for this brief treatment. 


B. Other Consonant Changes 


a 27. The Germanic Voiceless Spirants, f 5 4, had partly become voiced 
under the conditions of Verner's Law. Originally, they were doubtless 
fortes, since they had developed in the same way as the later High 
German spirants, but since prehistoric times they showed a progressive 
tendency towards a weakening in articulation. This is a natural trend, 
since the relatively unchecked current of expiration gradually lessens 
the resistance of the muscles of the lips or tongue, and then, inturn, 
loses its own force. "Their later development in the several Germanic 
languages varied according to their place of articulation and their 
position. 

The dental, P, followed the tendency of the Consonant Shift con- 
sistently. Unless it was preserved as a voiceless spirant (see below), 
it became $, later in part d. The labial, f, was perhaps originally 
bilabial, but there is no certain evidence for this. (Assimilations like 
Go. OHG fimf < *penkwe prove nothing. The m may have been labio- 
dental itself; besides, such pronunciations are common even in modern 
German, which certainly has labio-dental f.) At any rate, its clearness 
of articulation was enhanced by labio-dental articulation, which we now 
find in all Germanic languages; in certain positions and in certain lan- 
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guages it became voiced. The velar, for which this book uses the 
letter 4, (modified h, since h is the usual spelling in all Germanic lan- 
guages) had the least stability: being articulated by the relatively 
inert velum and back of the tongue, it lacked the articulatory intensity 
that would have favored a further shift; under Verner’s Law it had 
become з at a time when it was still pronounced with considerable fric- 
tion although a lenis. Where it remained voiceless, its physiological 
character led to further relaxation, resulting in its reduction to actual h, 
the glottal (instead of velar) spirant, and sometimes in complete dis- 
appearance. The following is in part a summing-up of statements 
occurring in former sections. 

Gmc. P was preserved in Сотніс in all positions: Pu, wairban, bröbar, 
warb. In OL» Norse and Or» ENGLIsH it remained P initially, but 
became $ in voiced surroundings: ON Ding—bröder, OE Ping—brödor; 
spelling, however, does not indicate this, since the letters р and $ are 
used interchangeably in these two languages. In OLD Saxon and OLD 
Нон GERMAN we find P (mostly spelled th) in the earliest records in all 
positions, but gradually this changed to $ and soon to d, first medially 
and in habitually unaccented words, e.g., in pronouns and in the defi- 
nite article. In Bavarian, the process began as early as the eighth 
century. It gradually spread north, reaching the Low German terri- 
tory during the late Middle Ages. In Міррік ENG isu, perhaps even 
in OLp ENGLisH, }- in pronominal forms and similar words of little 
semantic function became 3, and an analogous process took place in 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian where, however, stops resulted: Sw. 
ting, tänka, but du, De. ENGLisH and IcELANDIcC preserved p initially, 
English also in strictly final position (cf. cloth—clothe; in the latter 
word th was medial in Middle English). 

Gmc. f was also preserved in Сотніс in all positions: fadar, afar, uf. 
Like }, it became voiced in voiced surroundings in NoRsE and ENGLISH, 
thus coinciding with IE bh and ‘p. In Low German (Old Saxon), 
too, it became voiced. The usual spelling was 8, but we also find ми: 
wulbos, fiui. In Hram GERMAN it generally remained voiceless, but has 
been a lenis since OHG times, as its frequent rendering by u v in medial 
position indicates: nevo, nefor, hevig. 

Gmc. й was clearly the ach-/ich-sound, as is indicated by Latin 
spellings like Cherusci, Chatti, Gk. Xtpovoxoı, Хатто. In all Ger- 
manic languages it is preserved initially as h, but in other positions it 
must be considered a velar (or palatal) spirant wherever preserved at all: 
h in Go. haban, ON hafa, etc.; [x] (or [g]) in Go. nahts, rathts, taih. 
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However, final л in Gothic, while still a velar spirant, must have been 
decidedly a lenis, while final 5, which became unvoiced like final & 
and 8, was а fortis: dag, dags probably had a velar spirant with stronger 
friction than tath, comparable to the difference in the articulation of ch 
in NHG Bach and nach. In Norse, Л disappeared everywhere except 
initially, in OLD EnaLisH it disappeared between voiced sounds: Go. 
himins, |a: ON himinn, huat, OE heofon, hwzt; Go. tethan, saiban, 
slahan, аһа, filhan: ON td, siå, sla, а, fela, OE (гоп, ston, sléan, ёа, 
feolan. In both Low and Hrem German final and intervocalic Л is 
consistently preserved in the older sources, but gradually disappeared, 
first in Bavarian; cf. NHG sehen, sah = [ze:an, za:]. Before consonants 
it remained a velar or palatal spirant: Nacht, Sicht.—Initially it dis- 
appeared before l r n w in Norse as well as in Wrest GERMANIC; only 
English, at least American English, has preserved kw: Go. hlahjan, 
ON Маја, OE hliehhan, OHG (h)lahhan—Sw. le, E. laugh, Ger. 
lachen; Go. hneiwan, ON hniga, OE OS OHG hnigan; NHG neigen; 
Go. hrains, ON hreinn, ОВ hröni, OHG (h)reini: NHG rein; Go. ha, 
ON лош, OE hwet, OS hwat, OHG kwaz: Sw. hvad = [vad], E. what 
z Brit. [wot], LG wat, HG was. 

28. Rhotacism. IE s was preserved intact in Germanic where it had 
not changed to z according to Verner's Law. This z remained in Gothic, 
but in North and West Germanic it was intensified to r, as in Latin 
(genera < *genezä). This is called Rhotacism from rho, the Greek 
name of the letter r. In earliest Norse this r is distinct from old r: 
It is expressed by а different rune (transcribed by в in our grammars) 
and causes i-mutation (Go. Каз 'vessel', ON ker). Early Norse loan 
words in Finnic still show s (rengas, kuningas). In later Norse and in 
West Germanic there is no distinction between old and new r.—For 3 
in final syllables, see 49 D. 

INSTANCES: 

Go. maiza: ON metre, OE тайга, OS OHG méro 

Go. kiusan, kaus, analogical kusum, kusans: ON kiösa, kaus, kérom, 
kérenn (r-mutation), OE céosan, céas, curon, coren, OS kiosan, kös, 
kurun, gikoran, OHG kiosan, kös, kurum, gikoran 

Go. hausjan—ON heyra, OE hieran, OS hörian, OHG hór(r)en 

Go. huzd—OE OS hord, OHG hort. 


Nors: Go. huzd goes back to IE kudh-t6- > kud-dhó-, kud*dhó-, through 
‘Bartholom&’s Law’; it is related to Gk. x6efos ‘concealed place, female organ’, 
L. custos ‘guardian’: similarly *ghadh-tó-, L. hasta, Go. gazds, OS gard, OHG 
gart ‘spike’. IE s goes back to s before a voiced stop. In such cases, through 
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regular consonant shift, Gmc. sp st sk result, as in *ni-sdo-, L. nidus, OHG nest; 
*o-zdo-, Go. aste, OHG ast. 
For Gmc. zm, see below. 


29. Consonant Groups. 

(1) 8-Combinations. 

(a) The IE group # remained as such only in Indic: IE sed-to- > 
setto- ‘seated’ > Sk. saitd-. In Iranian, Slavic, Greek it developed to 
st: Gk. &-ros ‘unknown’ < IE 9-wid-to-. In Italic, Celtic, Ger- 
manic the result was ss: L. sessus, ON OE ОВ sess ‘seat’; Go. wissa, 
ON vissa, OE wisse, OS OHG wissa ‘I knew’ < IE wid-tém; Go. OHG 
missa- ‘wrong’ < IE mid-to- (L. mitto, missus, OE OS пирап, OHG 
midan ‘omit’). After a long vowel, ss is simplified to s; IE weid-to-, 
Go. un-weis, ON vis- (nom. sg. masc. viss), OE OHG wis ‘wise’; IE 
édtom (past part. of edd, Go. itan), ОЕ ёз, OHG ds ‘carcass’. It is 
generally assumed that the transition to st ss took place after a sibilant 
glide had developed between the two ёв: t't; either the first t, or both 
t’s were assimilated to this. 


Apparently also IE ts resulted in Gmc. ss s, but evidence for this is very scant: 
Go. missö ‘mutually’, ON g-miss ‘alternately’ may go back to IE mit-edm (Sk. 
adv. mithas ‘mutually’), ON eisa ‘embers’ to IE sidh-s-, pits- (Gk. aldos). 


(b) Inversely, а tglide developed in Germanic and Slavic between 
s and r. IE sreu-/srou- ‘flow’, Sk. srávati, Gk. дё, ON straumr, OE 
stréam, OS OHG strm, OSI. o-strovs ‘island’; IE ausro-/usro- ‘bright’, 
Sk. ugrd, L. auröra, Lith. aušra ‘morning glow’, OE 2astron, OHG 
östarun ‘spring festival, Easter’; IE swesr-, Sk. svasdr-, L. soror, Go. 
swistar, ОЕ swester, OS OHG swester (t developed in those cases that 
had originally suffix with zero grade). 

(2) Nasals and Liquids show hardly any independent sound changes 
(for final m, see 49 D), but they are very apt to assimilate other sounds, 
or to be assimilated to them. The following assimilations are the most 
important: 

(a) The Germanic Consonant Lengthening, pn’ bn’ bhn’ > pp; вее 22. 

(b) Likewise, in > U: IE p[nós, Lith. ptinas, Sk. -prna-, OSL plens, 
Go. fulls, ON fullr, OE OS ful, OHG fol; IE peln-, Gk. rida, L. pellis, 
Go. pritsfill ‘leprosy’, ON fiall, OE fell, OHG fel (gen. felles). 

(с) nw > nn: Sk. rinváti ‘makes flow’, Go. OS OHG rinnan ‘flow’; 
L. minuö ‘diminish’, Go. minniza ‘less’; L. tenuis, ON bunnr, OE pynne, 
OHG аит» ‘thin’. 
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(d) n-stop-n > nn: IE sent-no- ‘go’ (L. sentið, Go. sinbs ‘walk’; OE 
sibian < IE sent-jo-)—OHG sinnan ‘go, consider’. 

(e) zm > mm, zl > U, dl > ll: Sk. tasmäı ‘him’ (dat. sg.), Go. ратта 
(simplified through unstress in OHG demu, demo; likewise dat. pl. 
ending IE -mis > Gmc. -miz mz mm m; see 49 D); IE es-mi ‘am’, Sk. 
dsmi, Gk. сш, elul, Go. im < “tmm—ON knosa, OE cnyssan, 
OHG chnussen ‘strike’; ON knylla, OE cnyllan ‘strike’ < "*knuz-la-.— 
IE stadhlo-, L. stabulum, ON stallr, OF steall, OHG stal (gen. sg. stalles) 
(but IE statlo- > OE stabol, OHG stadel ‘shed’); IE mo-tlo- ‘meet’, with 
suffix accent Gmc. madla-, Ger.-L. mallus ‘place of court’, malläre ‘sue’, 
Theotmalli ‘Detmold’, but with stem accent, Gmc. mapla-, Go. mapl 
‘place of meeting, ON *mahla- > mal, ОЕ тері, OHG mahal, madal-. 

€ (0 n (y) before / disappears in Primitive Germanic; in Norse, the 

nasal also disappears before s and f, and in the Anglo-Frisian group 

(OE Fris. OS) before s f Ё; a preceding short vowel is lengthened (‘Com- 

pensatory Lengthening’); a is always lengthened to ö in ОЕ, sometimes 

in ON OFris. and O8: - 

Gmc. fagfjana-, Go. fahan, ON fa, OE fon, OF ris. fa, OS OHG fahan 

Gmc. payfta-, pret. of baykjana- ‘think’, Go. bahta, ON рана, OE pöhte, 
OS thähta, OHG 44Ма 

Gmc. beyfiana- ‘thrive’, Go. -beihan, OE ргоп, OHG -dihan 

Gmc. bunfita-, pret. of buykjana- ‘think, seem’, Go. Pühta, ON рона, 
OE раме, OS thühta, OHG адма 


E. think, OE pyncean, belongs to this verb, but E. thought, OE þõhte, belongs 
to Gmc. paykjana-, OE bencean; thus E. think—thought corresponds to NHG 
dünken—dachte; cf. methinks—mich dünkt. 


OHG gane, ON gie, OE gös, OS *gds, gös 

Go. OHG uns, ON 0s, OE ds, OF ris. OS ds 

OHG wunsken ‘wish’, ON $skia, OE wYscan 

Gmc. tumft- ‘foundation wall’ (L. domus, Gk. buos) > ON töft, бр 

Go. OHG fimf, OE OFris. OS fif; instead of ON *fif we have fimm, 
formed in analogy with the ordinal fimte and fimtän ‘fifteen’, in 
which f had been lost between two consonants. 

Go. kunps ‘known’, OHG kund, OE cüp, OF ris. OS kath 

Go. anbar, OHG andar, ON annarr (nb > nn), OE oper, OF ris. other, 
OS ädaer, öthar (but also andar—a HG borrowing). 


The similar forms ON oprom, OE dprum, dat. sg. masc. of ‘other’, represent 


very different phonetic processes; in OE, п before 5 disappeared with the regular 
compensatory lengthening to ð; in Norse, the group пр became nn (nom. sg 
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annarr), and this became 3()) before r, as іп kubr = Go. kumps (> *kunnr > 
kupr). | 

Some other assimilations are obvious, such as md > nd : ON sund ‘swimming’ 
(noun), OE OS OHG swimman, ON symia. 

For Go. pliuhan as against ON fifia, OE fléon, OFris. fia, OS OHG fitohan 
‘flee’ it is generally claimed that Gothic has retained the original initial, while 
the other dialects have dissimilated the dentals 5 and і. But there can really 
not be any doubt that Zupitza (Germ. Gutt. 131) is right in accepting Gmc. fl- 
as original and considering Go. þl- an assimilation. The verb is related to ON 
fliüga, OE fléogan, OHG fliogan, and is an extension of IE pleu- by a k-deter- 
minant. The simple root occurs in Gk. хм ‘float, swim’, OSI. pluti, Lith. 
plauti, Sk. plavat2, L. pluit ‘rains’, OHG flouwen ‘rinse’, Go. flödus ‘flood’, OHG 
fuot, etc. With d-extension it appears in ON flidia, OE flöotan, OS fliotan, OHG 
fliozzan ‘flow’. Its primary meaning was probably ‘floating, even motion, 
through water, air, or on land’. ОНС fltogan etc. must be considered an aorist 
present; the stem vowel was leveled in accordance with the class pattern (instead 
of *flusan > *flogan), but Verner's Law was preserved. The same principle 
applies to Go. plahsjan ‘frighten’ and -blaihan ‘exhort’, both of which belong to 
the family of L. plangö. For Go. forms with f- (Хала, -flaugjan, fiauts, flödus, 
flókan) see Nordmeyer, Language 11. 216 ff. 

There are some sporadic dissimilations, for which no definite formula can be 
given. The most frequent cases are various types of dissimilation between m 
and n: Gk. eróya ‘mouth’, IE stomn-, stemn-: Go. stibna ‘voice’, OF ris. stifne— 
OE stemm, OS stemna, OHG stimna ‘Stimme’; IE nomn- ‘name’, ON nafn, Go. 
namö, gen. namnis; IE kemn- ‘heaven’, OE heofon, OS hevan—Go. himins (while 
in ON and OE the labial nasal is replaced by a labial spirant, in OHG himil the 
dental nasal is replaced by & dental liquid). 


30. The West Germanic Consonant Lengthening. Ав shown in 22, 
n was, in Primitive Germanic, under certain accent conditions assi- 
milated to a preceding consonant, resulting in the geminates Gmc. 
pp Ч kk. A similar, but by no means identical process took place in 
West Germanic at a later time: Before semi-vowels and liquids (7 w lr) 
consonants were lengthened, but the assimilation of j w was gradual, 
апа l ғ were not assimilated. Phonetically the process is not entirely 
clear, but is apparently connected with а difference in syllable division: 
In a word like Go. hal-dan, l belongs clearly to the first syllable; but 5 
in bidjan belongs to the second syllable as well as the first; this may have 
led to a lengthening of articulation. The type bidjan, with a j-suffix, 
is by far the most frequent. The palatal spirant palatalizes the pre- 
ceding consonant, and a palatal consonant is in its very nature a long 
consonant (cf. Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik 48; Prokosch, Sounds and 
History of the German Language 25 f.). The habit of articulation 
that had developed in this type may then have been transferred to the 
similar types where other sonorous consonants followed. 
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INSTANCES: 
j: Go. bidjan, ON bibia—OE biddan, OS biddian, OHG bitten 

(Go. sitan), ON sitta—OE зап, OS гап, OHG sizzen 

Go. skapjan, ON skepia, OE scieppan, OHG scepfen 

Go. sibja, ОЕ sibb, OS sibbia, OHG sippea, sippa. 

g k after a short vowel were lengthened in Norse too: 

(Go. ligan), ON liggta, OE licgan, OS liggian, OHG liggen (UG 
lacken) 

Go. hugjan, ON hyggia, OE hycgan, OS huggian, OHG huggen (UG 
hucken 

Gmc. bakja- ‘brook’, ON bekkr, OE bec(c); OHG bah < *baki-. 


ON kk is generally leveled to k through analogy with other forms of the same 
word, e.g. Go. wakjan, ON vekia (trans.; intr. vaka, pret. vakba), OE wacian < 
*wakajan, OS wekkian, OHG wecchen. 


r is generally not lengthened: 
Go. nasjan, ОЕ OS nertan, OHG neren, but also nerren 
OHG skara ‘troup’, *skarjo > skerjo ‘troup leader’, NHG Scherge 
‘bailiff’. 
The resulting long consonant is shortened after a long syllable: 
Go. laidjan ‘lead’, ON leiba, OE lédan, ОВ lédian, OHG leiten (early 
UG lettten). 
w was more often vocalized to u о, but there are a few cases of WGmc. 
lengthening of labio-velars before w: 
Go. nagabs ‘naked’, ОНО nackot, ON nokkuepr, but without length- 
ening ON nakenn, OE nacod, OHG nahhut 
Go. agizi ‘axe’, OHG ackus (but also ahhus) 
Go. аһа, NHG -ach in Salzach, but a in Fulda; the Monsee-Wien 
Fragments of OHG have kisahhun = Go. -sévun, ndhhitun = 
Go. néhidun. 
Before І r a vowel is inserted subsequent to the lengthening: 
1: OSI. (Jabloko ‘apple’, OE zppel, ON eple, OHG apful (and afful) 
Go. leitils, ON litell, OE ljgtel (simplified after long vowel), OS luttil, 
OHG luzzil 
т: Go. baitrs ‘bitter’, ON bitr, OE bittor, OS OHG bittar (ir- does not go 
through the HG Shift) | 
Со. akrs, ON akr, OE acer, without lengthening, OS akkar, OHG 
ackar 
OSI. dobro ‘good’, ON дарт ‘sad’, E. dapper, OHG tapfar ‘weighty’. 
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n is a frequent noun suffix; through different vowel grades in the suffix there 
arise many parallel forms; if n follows the root without a vowel, lengthening takes 
place. A great deal of leveling has largely obscured the original conditions. In 
many words the alternation is still clear, but it is not always possible to separate 
this process from the Gmc. consonant lengthening (22), which within paradigms 
may have been delayed by analogical retention of older forms: Gmc. knab- 
(IE gns-/gnö-bh-), as an n-stem, could show the suffix grades -Ón-, -ёп-, -n-, -d-; 
the latter form gave OE cnafa (NE knave), OHG knabo ‘Knabe’; forms with 
zero grade yielded OHG knappo ‘Knappe’; in either form, the simple or lengthened 
consonant was leveled through the whole paradigm. Similar Rabe—Rappe; E. 
drop—OHG tropfo (Gmc. -p-on-, -p-n-). 


31. Secondary Developments. The Consonant Shift had the same 
trend in all dialects, but it differed in scope, as shown in 18-26. Beyond 
this, the development of the consonants presents great variations. 


Goruic in the form in which we chiefly know it, that of Wulfila's time (4th 
century), had deviated very little from Germanic consonantism. It shows а 
preference for voiceless rather than voiced spiranta: Verner's Law is carried 
through very incompletely; final voiced spirants (including position before -s, -t) 
are unvoiced: hlaibis, gödis, maiza, dagis—hlaif(s), göb(s), mais, dag(s) (voice- 
less in spite of spelling; cf. 24b); giban—gaf, gaft.—Assimilations are compara- 
tively rare; the doubling of consonants has not progressed beyond the Gmc. 
conditions; there is no Gothic evidence for the Gmc. lengthening of stops. 

Gothic beyond Wulfila is virtually unknown. Neither the smaller documents, 
nor proper names preserved in historians, nor the fragments of Crimean Gothic 
offer adequate evidence for later consonant developments. Busbeck’s spelling 
(cf. 5, Bibliography) seems to point to some changes that remind one of the 
second consonant shift, such as plut ‘sanguis’, tag ‘dies’, bruder 'frater', but the 
evidence is too contradictory to allow any clear conclusions. Aside from the 
unreliable spelling, there exists the possibility of dialect mixture; even High 
German influence is not quite excluded. 

Norse has greatly modified the Germanic consonant system. Its most striking 
features are the voicing, assimilation, or dropping of medial or final voiceless 
spirants and the extreme frequency of double consonants, which are in most 
cases the result of assimilation. Cf. Go. drigkan, Pugkjan, anpar, lagjan, ON 
drekka, bykkia, annarr, leggia. Voiced stops that were already final in Primitive 
Norse, became voiceless: *band > *bant > batt. Whatever the reason, it is 
а fact that in its final appearance Norse consonantism shows а strange resem- 
blance to Finnish consonantism. 

ENGLISH shows in the early period two clearly distinct consonant systems. 
The northern, Anglian, section hardly differs from continental Anglian: Initial 
Gmc. s is a*stop, Gmc. k and g are not palatalized (see below). The southern 
territory, which is essentially Frisian (partly Saxon), retains in part an earlier 
consonant stage, in во far as s remains а spirant in all positions (except after n 
and in gemination; initially only before front vowels), in part it develops а new 
consonant trend that is common in Romance and Slavic, but among the Germanic 
languages occurs only in Frisian proper, in Southern English, and to & slight 
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extent in later Scandinavian. This is ‘Palatalization’, a term that, unfortu- 
nately, is used with a variety of meanings. In the sense that it has here, it does 
not refer to variation in the place of articulation of Gmc. 4 sin accordance with 
neighboring vowels (ich and ach, j and s), but to the change of the stops, k g to 
palatal or dental affricates, 6 dš te ds. While conditions in English and Frisian 
are not quite identical, they are sufficiently similar to make us assume that the 
process was either completed in continental times, or, at least, that k g before 
front vowels had become so decidedly palatal at the time of the Germanic settle- 
ment of Southern England that the actual ‘assibilation’—the change to the affri- 
cates mentioned—was nearly inevitable: OE cirice, OF ris. teerke (ziurke) ‘church’ 
(Anglian kirk); OE cytel, OF ris. szetel ‘kettle’ (Anglian; Go. katile); OF ris. tsyse, 
OE ciese ‘cheese’; OE drencean, OF ris. dreniza ‘water’ (cf. E. drench); OE licgean, 
OF ris. lidza ‘lie’; OE l$ce, OF ris. letza leech, physician’; OE spr&c, OF ris. eprese 
‘speech’. 

d Oup Saxon virtually retained the West Germanic consonant system; it is still 
essentially intact in its present-day development, and equally so in Low Franco- 
nian, including Dutch. For the change of dental spirants to stops, cf. 24c. 

е О Нан Geruan is distinguished from the other Germanic dialects chiefly 
by the Second Shift, but later consonant changes partly restored former condi- 
tions. Rhine Franconian, East Franconian, and Bavarian changed intervocalic ф 
to bilabial v (b). The Upper German fortes p t k became, in general, lenes; Upper 
German kf reverted to k in most of the territory. 

The consonantism of Standard New High German is, in a sense, an artificial 
structure. As to spelling, it is based on the East Franconian dialect, since its 
most important home, the East Middle German dialect, is primarily a continua- 
tion of East Franconian. But this East Middle German form of the language is 
interpreted in North German (in fact, almost international) sound values. Thus, 
German d is voiced in the North, voiceless in the South, but Standard German 
(‘Bihnenaussprache’) requires the northern pronunciation. German ¢ is the 
South German equivalent of North German d (HG tun, LG dön), and in its home 
is pronounced voiceless, mostly as a lenis, partly as a fortis, but never aspirated; 
still, the 'standard' requires the aspirated pronunciation, which in North German 
occurs only in those words which in South German have s, not t (HG zehn, LG 
ten). Medial b is an entirely artificial introduction; Gmc. -b- is a voiceless lenis 
stop in Alemannian and in the ‘Anglian’ district east of the Lower Elbe, and a 
labio-dental or bilabial spirant everywhere else—but Standard German requires 
& voiced stop. k- is practically the only stop that has the same value in Low 
and High German, partly due to the retrogressive development of kh » k in 
Upper German. 


C. The Semi-Vowels 


82. Articulation. jand w may be defined as vowels (i и) in conso- 
nantic function. Brugmann, accordingly, uses the characters j у for 
consonantic IE + u. In Go. stigum, + is purely a vowel; in Go. stay 
it is а diphthongal glide which may equally well be designated as а 
vowel or as a consonant; in IE dvojö-, Sk. dvayös ‘of two’ it is clearly a 
consonant as to function, and it is inclined to become а consonant in 
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articulation as well: ON tueggia (see below). The physiological dis- 
tinction between vowels and consonants is relative. With a vowel, the 
current of breath is not impeded in its passage through the mouth; 
with a consonant, there is an obstruction in the median line of the 
mouth, be it complete (stops) or partial (spirants). But in the case of 
the ‘high’ vowels, i u, the back of the tongue is so close to the roof of 
the mouth that a slight raising is apt to transform them into spirants, 
or even stops. It is impossible to draw a definite line between vocalic 
i u and spirantic j w. English y and South German j are relatively 
wide and therefore more nearly vocalic; North German j and palatal 
intervocalic g are real spirants (Jahr, liegen). In Gmc. words borrowed 
by Romance languages at varioustimes during the Middle Ages, initial w 
became a stop: LFr. wardón—Late L. guardäre, Fr. guarder; E. war— 
Fr. guerre; Ger. Welfen, Waiblingen—Ital. Guelfi, Ghibellini. 

33. Germanic Developments. Initial 7, w remained unchanged in 
most IE languages; in Greek, j- appears either as Л (‘) or as {; the 
reasons for the difference are unknown. w is preserved as ¢ (Digamma) 
in many dialects, but had disappeared in (classical) Attic: Sk. yüydm, 
Go. jus—Gk. фрез ‘you’; Sk. yugam, L. iugum, Go. juk—Gk. tvyór 
‘yoke’; Go. jér ‘year’, Czech jaro ‘spring’—Gk. дра ‘season’ (L. höra 
is borrowed from this), Gk. “Hpa ‘goddess of the seasons’; Sk. dydus 
‘sky’, Gk. Zeis, L. Jüpiter, Diéspiter, ON Tor, OHG Ziu Zio (from 
*dejwos; the Sk. Gk. L. forms from “djéws); verb suffix -ejo-: Go. 
nasjan, OE nerigean, OHG nerian (nerren).—Gk. (F)oixos ‘house’, 
L. vicus, Go. weihs ‘town’; Gk. ()oida, Sk. vada, L. vidi, Go. wait ‘I 
know’; Sk. vidhdva, L. vidua, Go. widuwó ‘widow’. 

Initial j disappeared in Norse: Go. jer, juk, ON dr, ok; initial w 
before ! r disappeared (gradually) in NWGmc.; in Norse it also dis- 
appeared before rounded vowels: Go. anda-wleien, ON and-lit, OHG 
ant-luzzi ‘face’; Go. wrikan, ON reka, OHG rehhan ‘punish, revenge’; 
Go. waurbum, waurbans < Gmc. wuröum, wurdana-, ON urbom, orbenn. 

In NWGmc. we find sporadic loss of w after consonants: OE hwösta, 
OHG huosto ‘cough’; OE swéte < *swoti, ОНС suozi ‘sweet’. Between 
consonants it disappeared everywhere: Lith. lefigvas, Go. lerhts ‘light’. — 
For w of labio-velars, cf. 23. 

Owing to their semi-vocalic character, j and w in medial and final 
position are apt to alternate with ‘and u. The original conditions are 
largely obscured by secondary changes, but Gothic seems to have pre- 
served the Primitive Germanic forms: 

(a) When j w became final through the loss of the original final vowel, 
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they appeared as i u: Go. kuni, hari, hairdi (acc. sg. of jo-stems), but 
kunjis, harjis (gen. sg., < *kun-ji-za, *har-ji-za; for hairdeis, see below); 
kniu, triu (nom. acc. sg. neut.), but kniwis, triwis. Similarly hardus < 
*hardwaz, sunjus (nom. pl. < *sun-iw-iz), but suntwé; cf. 49 d. 

The treatment of Gmc. -jt- in endings is of special importance. 
Gothic shows -ji- if the stem syllable has a short vowel and a conso- 
nant, ог a long vowel without a consonant, but € (spelled et) if it has a 
long vowel and a consonant or is dissyllabic: satjis (W V, 2 sg.), harjis 
(gen. sg.), stöjis (2 sg.), but sökeis (2 sg.), mikileis (2 sg.), hairdeis (gen. 
sg.). This is due to a difference in syllabification. In the former type, 
the syllable division is between stem and ending: sat-jis, har-jis, stö-jis. 
In the latter type, the final consonant of the stem belongs to the next 
syllable: sö-keis, miki-leis, hair-deis, and interconsonantic -ji- = ii 
was contracted to i. ON hirbis (hirbes), but nibs, s3ker, but setr, show 
a further shortening; cf. 49 4. 


From the Gmc. point of view the types harjis, hairdeis on the one hand, and 
satjis, sdkeis on the other, are phonetically equivalent. The nouns, however, 
have the suffix IE je/jo (cf. L. medius, Go. midjis), while in the verbs two types 
have coalesced; some are je/jo-presents like L. speciö, Sk. pá£yati ‘he sees’, Lith. 
stéjuo-s ‘I stand up’ (L. 80 < *stājð) : Go. bidjis, stöjis, sökeis; but the great 
majority (verbs of Class I W) are causatives in IE eje/ejo (cf. B4 d, e, f, g) with 
early reduction to je/jo : satjis, lagjis, frawardeis (cf. Bk. vartáyati ‘he turns’, 
trans.). 

The difference in treatment according to the character of the preceding syllable 
is not restricted to Germanic, but appears also in Indo-Iranian, Latin (capis, 
but audis), and at least in traces in Greek and Baltic. It may have been Indo- 
European; this view was first expressed by Sievers (Btr. 5. 129 f.; it is frequently 
referred to as ‘Sievers’ Law’) and confirmed and extended by F. Edgerton, Lan- 
guage 10. 285 ff. However, the identical development of Отс. ji < IE je and 
Gmc. ji < IE eje rather seems to suggest independent development in the several 


languages. 


c Hourzmann’s Law. Intervocalic ј w after short vowels show in 
many words strengthened articulation; we may represent the Germanic 
forms as jj ww (Braune, Btr. 9. 545). In West Germanic, the first 
part of the lengthened semi-vowel forms a diphthong with the preceding 
short vowel, but in Gothic and Norse it is narrowed to a stop. For ww 
we find ggw in both dialects; for jj Gothic has the spelling 44], Norse 
ggi (ggj), but originally at least the pronunciation was probably the 
same, namely, a palatal stop followed by a spirantic glide (similar to gy 
in Magyar): 

j: Sk. dudyös ‘of two’—Go. twaddje, ON tueggia: OHG (Isidor) zwetto 
Sk. priyá *wife'—ON Frigg: OHG Fria < *frijja (goddess) 
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Gk. ф»——Со. *addi, Crimean Go. ada (probably pl.), ON egg: ОЕ 
æg (pron. æy; NE egg is a Norse loan-word), OHG ei. 
w: IE drewd—Go. triggwa ‘alliance’, ON tryggvar (pl) ‘trust’: OHG 
triuwa, treuwa ‘faith’ 
IE ghlowo- (Gk. xdwpés ‘light green’)—Go. glaggwo ‘accurately’, ON 
gloggr ‘clever’: OE glaav, OHG glouwér ‘clever’ 
IE bhlewo- (bhlowo-, L. fldvus?)—Go. bisggwan: OHG bliuwan ‘beat’. 
Nors: Go. ggw in such words is not ygw, as in siggwan; bliggwan is a strong 
verb of the second, siggwan of the third class. 


But there is no lengthening in Go. ats (aiz), OHG er, ON eir < 
*ajaz, Sk. ayas ‘bronze’; Go. bajöhs ‘both’; Go. triwis, kniwis (see above). 
Sometimes we have parallel forms with and without lengthening, similar 
to Grammatical Change: ON Frigg, but Go. frijén ‘love’; ON hoggua 
‘strike, cut’, but Go. hawi ‘hay’. 

The difference is generally ascribed to IE accent, but the exact condi- 
tions are a moot question. Holtzmann, Ad. Gr. 1. 109, assumed length- 
ening if the accent preceded; cf. Kluge, Urg. 3. 75; QF 32. 127. Lately, 
strong arguments have been given for suffix accent, ially by Mik- 
kola, Streitberg-Festgabe 267, and Trautmann, Germ. Lautgesetze 40 
(with complete material). Also Hirt, HU 1. 113, favors this view. 
Leveling has so greatly obscured the original conditions that historical 
certainty can hardly be obtained. Phonetic probability would rather 
seem to point to root accent as the cause of this strengthening of 
articulation; cf. Prokosch, JEGPh 11. 7. 


In a few cases we find g instead of w in West Germanio too: L. iusentus— OHG 
jugund, OE geogop; L. novem—OS nigun. Probably the following u caused 
dissimilation in such forms. 

For intervocalic w > k, see Hirt, HU 1. 114. 

In Norse and West Germanic, with the exception of English, w became a true 
spirant, before 1000 in Norse, at the end of the Middle Ages in the German dialects. 
It is bilabial in Dutch (mostly) and High German, labio-dental. in Norse and 
Low German. 

VOCALISM 


34. The Indo-European Vowels. Until 1878 it had been assumed 
that Indo-European had essentially the same vowels as Aryan, namely 
à f d, and that in the European group d split up into й ё б. In 1878 
and 1879 several scholars showed that the five-vowel system (й 8 ð; | 
{ й) was the original one, and that in Aryan 2 б had become d. The 
priority for this discovery belongs to Hermann Collitz! The Indo- 
European vowels are best preserved in Greek, but also fairly well in 
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accented syllables in Latin. In Balto-Slavic and Germanic, a and о 
on the one hand, and 4 and ö on the other ‘fell together’, although the 
treatment was by no means identical in the two groups; see 38, 

IE 2 5 & may be termed the fundamental vowels. They occurred 
mainly in accented syllables. IE # d originally were reductions from 
diphthongs (39) and as such originally occurred only in unstressed 
syllables. Unstressed simple long vowels were reduced to a slurred 
vowel which may be likened to the unaccented vowel in Eng. drama. 
It is transcribed by ә and termed shva, a name taken from Hebrew 
grammar. Unstressed short vowels were generally dropped, but were 
sometimes preserved as slurred vowels, perhaps similar to y in Eng. 
pretty. This is usually transcribed by the Slavic letter » (the ‘soft 
sign’), which in present Russian merely indicates palatal articulation 
of the preceding consonant, but originally expressed short i. IE гапа » 
are distinguished as ‘shva primum’ and m secundum’, but the term 
‘shva’ alone always refers to 9.? 

b INSTANCES: 

Lone VowELs— 

& became 4 in Sk., 1 in Celtic, and was preserved in the other IE 
languages with the exception of Germanic (37): 

ТЕ dhé—Sk. dha-, Gk. 65- (ri6gu:) ‘put’, L. feci ‘I did’, OSL. аги ‘put’ 

IE s&—Gk. Inm < *ewgu ‘throw’, L. s&men, Olr. stl, OSI. same ‘seed’ 

IE réj—8Sk. räjan-, L. rör, Gall. -riz (borrowed in Gmc. rtk- NHG 
Reich) ‘king’. 

ö became 4 in Aryan, Celtic, and Slavic (also in Lettish, but uo in 

Lithuanian): 

IE dö-—Sk. dänam, Gk. düpov, L. dónum, ОВ]. dar» ‘gift’ 

IE $nö-— Sk. jfià-, Gk. yvw-, І. (co)gnö(scd), OSI. znati ‘know’ 

IE dwó (beside dwóu)—Sk. (Ved.) дой, Gk. iw, (L. duo, < *дид?) 
Olr. dä, OSI. дъга. 

à became é in Attic-Ionic Greek, 5 in Lithuanian (but a in Lettish): 

IE mater—Sk. mätar-, Gk. Dor. ратур, Att. utrnp, L. mäter, Olr. 
mathir, Lith. тоф (‘wife’), OSI. mats ‘mother’ 

IE bhréter-—Sk. bhrätar-, Gk. gparwp, L. fräter, Olr. bräthir, OSI. brats, 
Lith. broter(élis) ‘brother’ 

IE sté-—Sk. stha-, Gk. loräpı, lergui, L. stare, Lith. stéti, Lett. stat, 
OSI. stati. 

SHORT VOowELs— 

c _e was the most frequent IE vowel. It remained e in most languages 
and under most conditions, but became a in Aryan. 
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IE bherö—Sk. bhardmi, Gk. vipw, L. ferö ‘carry’, OSI. бега 

IE édd—Sk. ddmi, Gk. Bw, L. edd ‘eat’ 

IE dekr—8k. абва, Gk. déxa, L. decem, OSL деве 

IE ésti—8Sk. dsti, Gk. tori, L. est, 

о usually alternates with e (Ablaut, 44; cf. Gk. ріро ‘I carry’, poptw 
‘I usually carry, I wear’). It remains o in most languages, but appears 
as a in Aryan, Lithuanian (o in Lettish) and Germanic (38). 

IE oktö(u)—Sk. astäu, Gk. «rw, L. octó, OSI. osm», Lith. adtuont 

IE ghosti- —L. hostis ‘enemy’, OSI gost» ‘guest’ 

IE ghorté-—Gk. xépros ‘fenced-in place’, L. hortus ‘garden’, OIr. gort 
‘field’, Оё]. grad» ‘city’ (from *gord-, or borrowed from Gmc.; ef. 
AJPh 32. 431 ff.). 

a was relatively rare. It remained a everywhere, except in Slavic, 
where it became o. 

IE aj0—8k. djami, Gk. &yo, L. асб ‘lead, drive’ 

IE arö—Gk. &póo, L. ard, Lith. arid, OSI. orjq ‘plough’ 

IE nas-—Sk. nas, Lith. nasrat, ОЙ]. noss ‘nose’. 

9 is the reduction of the long vowels20d. It appears as ї in Indo-Ira- 
nian, as o < a in Slavic, as a everywhere else. 

IE potér—Sk. pitár-, Gk. warhp, L. pater ‘father’ (but normal grade d 
in mäler, fräter) 

IE sto-—Sk. sthitd-, Gk. crarés, L. status ‘stood’ (past part.), Lith. 
stataŭ ‘I put’, OSI. stoją ‘I stand’ 

IE do—L. datus, Gk. ĉorós ‘Given’ (0 for a through association with 
w in &ópor ‘gift’, dldwus ‘I give’; а in 8áros ‘gift’). 

* is the partial reduction of e (46) (the full reduction is zero). It 
can best be attested in Greek and Latin, where it appears as a (in Gk. 
only before nasals and liquids) in syllables that otherwise show alter- 
nation between e and o: ры- (reduced form of pet- in Gk. хетбәу›уш 
‘stretch’, L. petö ‘strive’) : pated ‘stand open’; L. mane? ‘remain’, against 
Gk. дф; L. magnus ‘great’ against Gk. u&yas; the Gk. preposition 
rapá ‘about’ by the side of тері ‘around’. 

i u are ‘sero’ grades of the diphthongs ei eu (46): 

IE bhidh-, reduced form of bheidh- (Gk. rel@w, L. fidd)—Gk. s:0to0al 
‘trust’, L. fidés ‘faith’ 

IE tri——QGk. тре, L. tri- in compounds (full form IE trejes in Gk. 
rpeis, L. trés) ‘three’ 

IE kwid—8k. cid, Gk. ri, L. quid ‘what’ 

IE yugóm—Gk. vyr, ВК. yugám, L. iugum ‘yoke’ (full form in Gk. 
{ебүуош. *hitch") 
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IE klutés, (past part. of kleu- ‘hear’)—Sk. érutds ‘heard’, Gk. «Аёз, 
L. snclutus ‘famous’. | 
35. The Indo-European Diphthongs. The fundamental vowels, & 2 ð, 
and also the reduced vowel 9, combine with glides to form diphthongs. 
These glides are either + и in semi-vocalic function (written 4 y by 
Brugmann and many others), or homosyllabic liquids and nasals. 
Thus result these diphthongs: ei eu el er em en; ot ou ol or om on; at au 
al etc. oi ou ol etc.; či ču #1 ёт ёт ёп; ði di би du etc. The & апа d-diph- 
thongs were frequent, the others relatively rare, and it is not always 
possible to give reliable instances. This is partly due to the fact that 
in most IE languages long diphthongs either shortened the first element 
or lost the glide; cf. IE djéus ‘(God of) Heaven’—nom. sg. Sk. dydus, 
but Gk. Zeis < *Zms, acc. sg. Sk. dydm, Gk. zw. Probably such 
double forms go back to Indo-European times.! 
INSTANCES: 
I-Diphthongs: 
el was contracted to ё in Sanskrit, to t in (Classical) Latin and Old 
Slavic. 
IE eteigh-—Gk. crelxo, L. ve-stigium ‘track’, OSL stigna ‘reach’ 
IE deikó—Gk. Selavups ‘show’, L. dico (early deicd) ‘say’ 
IE bheidh3—Gk. relo ‘persuade’, L. fidö ‘trust’. 
ol, the alternation of е5, is 3 in Sanskrit, 4 in Classical Latin, gen- 
erally 2 in Slavic: 
IE oinos—Gk. ol»$ ‘one-spot’, L. anus (early acc. sg. oino) 
IE loikwos (from leikwö ‘I leave’)—Gk. Xourós ‘left behind’, OSL ofs- 
lko ‘remainder’. 
ai (Sk. 2) in Sk. ädhas ‘fuel’, Gk. aldw ‘shine’, L. aedés ‘fire-place, 
house’, 
oi perhaps in Gk. Aads, L. laevus, OSI. lévs ‘left (-hand)’. 
éi in Sk. dima, Gk. Auer ‘we went’. 
U-Diphthongs: 
eu is ou in early Latin, @ in Classical Latin, 5 < au in Sanskrit, @ in 
Slavic: 
IE bheudh-—Gk. теібо, OSL b[f}adq ‘mind’ 
IE geue-—Sk. jósats ‘he partakes’, Gk. yebouac ‘I taste’ 
IE jeug-——Gk. fevyos ‘yoke’, L. iügera ‘ploughed fields’. 
ou is à in Sanskrit, @ in Classical Latin and Old Slavic: 
IE louk-——Sk. röcdyati ‘makes shine’, lökas ‘forest clearing, place’, L. 
lücus ‘clearing, grove’ (early acc. sg. loucom), OSI. lūča ‘ray’, lad 
‘light’. 
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au or ou in Sk. djas ‘strength’, Gk. ab£áro, L. auged ‘increase’; Gk. 
ravpos ‘bull’, L. taurus; perhaps in L. auris, Lith. ausis. 

ëu in Sk. dyáus, see above. 

öu in IE gwöus ‘bovine’—Sk. gáug, Gk. Bots, L. bovem. 

au in IE néus—Gk. vais, L. nävem ‘ship’. 

Instances for el er em en etc. are given in 39. 

36. The Germanic Vowel Shift. 

(a) Other Indo-European Languages. In every IE language the 
vowel development follows more or less clearly discernible directions. 
Aryan shows a tendency to articulate both short and long vowels with 
wide mouth opening, so that ë and 8 change to й (see above). In 
Attic-Ionic Greek the trend is towards narrowing and fronting: 4 be- 
comes ё, u becomes y (= й). In late Latin the difference between long 
and short vowels disappears. Celtic, like Attic-Ionic, has a marked 
tendency towards vowel narrowing, cf. Gall. -rix (Vercingetoriz)—L. 
тёх. In Slavic, a became o, which requires more articulating energy, 
while б became d, with lessened energy, and subsequently the difference 
in quantity was abolished. The significance of this becomes clearly 
apparent by comparison with the opposite trend in Germanic. 

(b) The Germanic Trend.! The most outstanding characteristic of 
early Germanic vowel development is the rigid adherence to the con- 
trast between short and long vowels. As shown above, some other 
Indo-European languages tend to lessen or eliminate that contrast. 
In some, as in Aryan, the two types develop on parallel lines. But the 
early Germanic languages not only preserve, but in fact emphasize the 
contrast. This becomes clearly apparent by indicating the principal 
vowel trends in a diagram of the vowel articulations. The conven- 
tional ‘vowel triangle’ is adequate for the purpose and has the advantage 
of convenience; the ‘vowel trapezoid’ or the ‘vowel ellipse’ is more 
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accurately in keeping with the physiological facts. In any case, the 
place of each letter indicates the place of articulation, that is, the 
place of highest tongue elevation for each vowel. Cf. D. Jones, Out- 
line of English Phonetics 36. 

In the following diagrams arrows indicate the direction of vowel 
changes in Primitive Germanic and the earliest period after the forma- 
tion of the several Germanic languages. Broken lines indicate condi- 
tional or restricted changes. 


О 1 u i 
N fa 
\ / 
o & * o e^ 
N 
4 
x ; 
\a/ a’ 
Long Vowels Short Vowels 


From this diagram follows, as a mere, mechanical statement of fact, 
that long vowels and short vowels tend in opposite directions. With 
our arbitrary arrangement of the places of articulation (the current of 
breath following our direction of writing), long vowels may be said to 
move clockwise, short vowels, counter-clockwise. 

Physiologically speaking, in the long-vowel trend the tongue moves 
away from the position that it assumes when at rest. In the transition 
from é to 2 to d the angle of the jaws is widened and the tongue corre- 
spondingly lowered and retracted. Further lowering not being possible, 
in the transition from d to ó to 4 the tongue is still more retracted, and 
necessarily raised. (The relative width of the angle of the jaws corre- 
sponds, of course, to the position of the tongue.) On the other hand, 
short vowels tend towards relaxation and & corresponding approach to 
the position of rest of the tongue. Thus, o and ә become a, and u 
and e change to o and 1, at least under certain conditions. 


Norz: The Slavic change 5 > 4 and a > o represents exactly the opposite 
tendency. Неге, in the case of the short vowel the tongue moves towards a posi- 
tion which is further away from its Ruhelage, while it moves towards the Ruhe- 
lage in the case of the long vowel. In the first instance it is relatively tense, in 
the second, relatively relaxed. 

Sievers, Grundzüge der Phonetik 279: ‘Kurze und lange Vokale schlagen 
bekanntlich bei derartigen Verschiebungen häufig entgegengesetzte Wege ein. 
—Á Hiefür liegt der Grund wohl in dem auch sonst zur Anwendung kom- 
menden Gesetz, dass die Artikulationen eines Ташев um so energischer und 
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sicherer vollzogen werden, je stärker derselbe sum Bewusstsein kommt, 4. h. je 
grösser seine Stärke und Dauer ist. Dies erklärt beim langen Vokal sowohl 
eine Steigerung in der spezifischen Zungenartikulation (nach Stellung und Span- 
nung) als der Rundung, falls solche vorhanden ist. Beim kurzen Vokal dagegen, 
der nur einen momentanen Zungenschlag erfordert, wird leicht das eigentliche 
Mass der Entfernung von der Ruhelage wie der Spannung nicht erreicht, d. h. 
es wird eine Wandlung von Vokalen mit stärkerer spezifischer Artikulation zu 
Lauten von mehr neutraler Artikulation angebahnt, sowohl was Zungen- und 
Lippenstellung als was Spannung betrifft.’ This is an exact description of the 
Germanic vowel trend, but is not in keeping with most other IE languages, espe- 
cially Slavic. 


This statement of the physiological fact does not erplain the Ger- 
manic vowel shift, but merely describes it. Another factor should not 
be lost sight of: Acoustically, long vowels move in the direction of 
lower pitch, short vowels, of higher pitch (Eigenton). It is difficult to 
decide whether this movement in the scale ?-е-а-о-и was purely acci- 
dental or was one of the contributing causes. At any rate, the Ger- 
manic vowel shift increases the articulatory contrasts between the two 
series of vowels, a fact that agrees with the Germanic consonant shift. 
and several aspects of Germanic morphology. 

37. The Germanic Long Vowels. Two changes are generally ascribed 
to Primitive Germanic: that of à to б and of ë to & The latter is 
largely a ‘Phonetic Interpolation’, i.e., the assumption of a transitional 
stage between Zand d. In Gothic, æ reverts to г by a different process 
of tensing (raising and fronting); in North and West Germanic, 4 
results; this develops secondarily into 2 in Old English, and гір Frisian. 

Old English # was further narrowed to [e:] in Middle English, and to [i:] in 
New English: ded > [de:d] > [di: d]. Gmc. 0 became [u:] both in New English 
and New High German. OHG, MHG uo is a transitional stage: OE dim > NE 
[du:m] = NHG -um. 


IE ё: dhé- (Gk. rlönpı, etc., вее 34)—Go. gadebs, ОЕ ага, OF ris. ага, 
OS dad, OHG tät ‘deed’ 

IE sē- (L. sémen, etc.)—Go. mana-séps ‘mankind’, ON säd, OE sad, 
OF ris. séd, OS säd, OHG sät ‘seed’ 

IE éd- (L. édimus)—Go. etum, OE ton, OFris. *éton, OS *ätun, OHG 
dzum ‘we ate’. 

6: Usually in Ablaut with ё. 

IE bhlö- (L. flös)—Go. blöma, ON blöme, OE blöma, OS blömo, OHG 
bluomo ‘bloom, flower’ 

IE dhöm- (СК. боб *heap!)—Go. döms, ON dómr, OE OS döm, OHG 
tuom ‘sentence (setting-down)’ 
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IE pld- (Gk. хМмәтбу ‘floating’)—Go. flödus, ON fiöb, ОЕ OS flöd, OHG 
Лчо{ ‘flood’. 

& was rare; it does not show any ablaut relations, except with its 
weakened grade ә: 

IE måter: (L. mater, etc.)—Go. *módar (Wulfila uses only aipei), ON 
möber, OE mödor, OF ris. möder, OS mödar, OHG muoter 

IE bhräter- (L. fräter, etc.)—Go. brdpar (Crimean Go. bruder), ON 
bröber, OE bröbor, OF ris. brother, OS bröthar, OHG bruoder 

IE stå- (L. stáre, etc.)—Go. ON stop, OE OF ris. OS #04, OHG stuo(n)t 
‘stood’. 

1 ü were very rare. They remain unchanged: 

IE su-ino- (L. suinus ‘pork’), Go. swein, ON suin, OE OS OHG swin 
‘swine’ 

IE süro- (Lith. süras ‘salty’)—ON sürr, OE OS OHG sür ‘sour’. 

a 38. The Germanic Short Vowels. 

(1) The changes о > a and 9 > a are ‘unconditional’, that is, they 
are independent of surrounding sounds. 

(2) The changes e > запа u > o are ‘conditional’. The drift is 
inhibited by an incompatible vowel in the following syllable, but favored 
by a compatible vowel: e remains before a mid- or low-vowel (usually 
Gmc. a), and u remains before the high vowels i апа u. But the influ- 
ence of the following vowel was counteracted by an intervening nasal 
group (‘nz’ = m, n + any consonant), in the Anglo-Frisian group 
even by a nasal alone. This is due to the fact that a nasal group 
forms a more effective syllable barrier than other consonants or con- 
sonant groups. The result is the following formula (cf. 42 a): 

IE e > Gmc. i, but e + a remains e; enz changes always to inz 
(*pelu ‘much’ > OHG filu, *kelono- ‘conceal’ > OHG helan, but 
*wentos ‘wind’ > wint) 

IE u > Gmc. o, but u + 4, u remains u; unz remains always (*jugom 
‘yoke’ > OHG joh, but *kmtém ‘100’ > OHG hund-). 


b М№отив: 
1. The conventional formula is virtually the reverse: e > 1, (a) before i j, 
perhaps also u (at least in OHG) 

(b) before nasal plus consonant 

(c) when unaccented. 

The result is nearly the same, but the new formulation is a clearer expression of 
the physiological trend. Also, it is more easily reconciled with the apparently 
irregular treatment of e before и. In OHG, e + u > i is carried through con- 
sistently, but in Norse and Anglo-Frisian this change is easily prevented by 
leveling of forms or by vowel-lowering consonants: L. pecu—OHG fihu, but ON 
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Jë, OE feoh ‘cattle’; IE pelu- (Gk. том) — Оо. filu, OHG filu, but ON figl < *felu, 
OE feolu (OE ‘breaking’, see 42) ‘much’. 

It is phonetically improbable that the influence of a following u actually 
changed в to i. It merely did not exert that restraining influence that we find 
in the case of a following a. 

2. In Gothic, и and в are independent of following vowels: и remained и, 
and e became ї everywhere (except before h, т; 42). 

3. Отс. a in closed syllables became, in general, æ in OE, e in OFris.: ОЕ 
bled, OF ris. bled—OHQG blat ‘leaf’. 

4. The change a > в is treated in 41. 


INSTANCES: 

IE e > Gmc. i, unless followed by an IE mid- or low vowel, i.e., 
ё ё а. Leveling has to an extent obscured the original conditions. 
As far as expedient, such leveled forms are bracketed in the following 
lists. 


(Verb Endings: Infinitive, IE -onom > Gmc. -an; sg. ind. pres., IE -5 > Go. 
-s, NWGmc. -u, which disappears іп ON and appears as -e in OE (West Saxon).) 


IE bher- (L. јето, etc.) —Go. bairan, baira, bairib; ON bera, [ber, ber]; 
OE beran, [bere], bir(e)b; OS beran, biru, birid; OHG beran, biru, 
birit ‘bear’ 

IE ed- (L. edo, etc.)—Go. itan, ita, iib; ON ela, [et, etr]; OE etan, [ete], 
“ер; OS etan, itu, їр; OHG ezzan, izzu, izzit ‘eat’ 

IE nem- (Gk. rtu» ‘assign’)— Go. niman, nima, пітір; ON nema, 
[nem, nemr]; OE niman, nime, nimib; OS niman, nimu, nimid; 
OHG neman, nimu, nimit ‘take’ 

IE pent- (Gk. vóvros ‘sea’, L. pont- ‘bridge’, OSI. pat» ‘path’)—Go. 
finban, finba, finbib; ON finna, finn, finnr (fibr); OE findan, finde, 
findap; OS findan (fithan), findu, findid; OHG findan, findu, findit 
‘find’ 

IE dekm (L. decem, etc.)—Go. taihun, ON tio, OE tien, OS tehan, OHG 
zehan ‘ten’. 

IE о > Gmc. a: : 

IE oktö(u) (L. осіб, etc.)—Go. ahtau, ON айа, OE eahta, OFris. achto, 
OS OHG ahto ‘eight’ 

IE ghosti- (L. hostis, etc.)—Go. gasts, ON gastir (Runic), gestr, OE 
giest, OS OHG gast ‘guest’ 

IE ghorto- (L. hortus, etc.)—Go. gards, ON garpr, OE geard, OS gard, 
OHG gart 'yard, house’. 

IE а = Gmc. a: 
IE ad (L. ad)—Go. ON OS at, OE at, OHG az 'to' 
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IE agros (L. ager, ete. Go. akrs, ON akr, OE асет, OS akkar, OHG 

ackar ‘acre’. 
IE o > Gmc. a: 

IE pater- (L. pater, etc.; full grade in mäter, frdter)—Go. fadar, ON 
faher, OE fzder, OS fadar, OHG fater 

IE зіә- (L. status; full grade in stdre)—Go. stabs ‘place’, ON stapr, OE 
stede, stedi (mutated forms), OHG stat 

IE lod- (L. lassus ‘tired’; full grade in Gk. Andciy ‘be tired’)—Go. lats, 
ON latr, OE læt, OS lat, OHG laz ‘lazy’. 

d IE > (shva secundum) appears in Germanic as u at least before and 
after nasals and liquids, probably as e elsewhere; cf. Hirt, HU 1. 62 f.; 
Güntert, Idg. Ablautprobleme 31. 


According to Sievers, Btr. 16. 236, Streitberg, IF Ans. 2. 48, also shva primum 
could appear as и in Germanic, especially in unaccented syllables, cf. Sk. varr- 
tima : Go. waurbum. The matter is still a moot question. The most probable 
instance is the Go. preposition du, reduced grade of *dà, dd, which can hardly be 
explained in any other way. Also y in OE dyde ‘did’ is perhaps u < 9, with 
umlaut; but cf. 76 b. 


ъ seems to have become v in syllables that were unstressed or weakly 
stressed in Germanic: OHG -zug ‘-ty’ over against Go. tigjus; L. anas, 
OHG атш (and єтї) ‘duck’; Gk. yépavos, OHG kranuh ‘crane’. 

IE fhwmón- (different ablaut grade in OL. Лето; пёто < *ne-hemo; 
Class. L. homd)—Go., OE guma, ON gume, OF ris. OS OHG gomo 
‘man’ 

IE tol- (L. tollo)—Go. pulan, ON pola, OE polian, OFris. tholia, OS 
tholian, OHG dolén ‘suffer’ 

IE s*d- (full form in L. sedeo, Go. sitan, etc.)—Go. sitans, ON setenn, 
OE seten, OS gisetan, OHG gisezzan ‘sat’. 

IE i (reduced grade of e¢/ot): 

IE bhidh- (L. fidés, etc.)—Go. bidjan, ON Ыра, OE biddan, OFris. 
bidda, OS biddian, OHG bitten ‘ask’ 

IE widmén ‘we know’ (Gk. t8ue»)—QGo. witum, ON vitom, OE witon, 
OS witum, OHG wizzum. 

IE u (reduced grade of eu/ou): 

IE bhudh- (Gk. ruðávopa:, full grade in reiðopaı ‘find out’)—Go. 
-budum, ON bubom; OE budon, ОВ budun, OHG butun ‘we offered, 
ordered’ 

IE jugom (Gk. tvyóv, L. tugum)—Go. juk, ON ok, OE geoc, OHG 
joch ‘yoke’. 
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CuronoLoar. The exact time of the Germanic vowel shift can hardly be 
ascertained, but there are indications that point to the period shortly before and 
after the beginning of the Christian Era. Germanic loan words in Finnish as 
well as the earliest Latin renderings of Germanic names have a for IE o: Finnish 
ansas ‘log’ = Go. ans, L. onus ‘burden’ (?), Langobardi, related to L. longus; the 
latter word, like Ariovistus, Chariovaldus, etc., seems to indicate that unaccented 
o in compounds retained its quality longer than accented o (cf. Streitberg, UG 
§55), but it is more likely that such forms are due to the influence of similar 
Latin compounds, such as Ahenobarbus, which, in turn, may have been imita- 
tions of the Greek type Jo8oöäxrulos. The shift > Sand ë > £, d seems to belong 
to the Christian Era; Caesar has Silva Bäcenis (related to payés, fagus) as against 
OHG Buochunna ‘beech forest’ = Bohemian Forest, and Celtic names that were 
most probably adopted during the first century A.D. show Germanic ё: Dänurvius, 
Go. Dónawi. Cf. Streitberg, UG §59. Gmc. e for later i is preserved during the 
first century A.D.: Tacitus has Segimundus, Venedi; Streitberg, UG $66. Gmc 
8 is found in Caesar's Suévt for later Schwaben, Streitberg, UG $77. Cf. Bremer. 
Relative Sprachchronologie, IF 4.8 ff., and Trautmann, Germanische Lautgesetse 

39. The Germanic Diphthongs with :- or u-glides tend to become 
monophthongs through contraction. See 40. Aside from this, the 
regular change of оә > a, e > 4, in part also that of u > o, takes place. 
Thus, oi 23 ou au appear as ai au, like et > ii = 1; eu appears normally 
as eo before a, as iu elsewhere. 

In the ‘nil grade’ (46), the first element is lost, so that ї and u appear 
as genuine vowels. The nasal and liquid glides (13) develop in Ger- 
manic the vowel и, which is treated like u as the nil grade of an u-diph- 
thong (u/a > o,41). Therefore, we find the following alternations: 
1—01—4; 1u/eo—au—u; el/3l—al—4l/ol; er/ir—ar—wur/or; em/im—am 
—um/om; en/in—an—un/on. 

In the following instances, monophthongized forms except IE ei z 
Gmc. i are given in parentheses. For Go. ei ai au see 40 a and 42 c. 
IE &leigh-: — stoigh-: stigh- ‘climb, go’ (Gk. erelxo) 

Go. steigan staig stigum stigans 

ON stīga (stë) - stigom stigenn 

OE stigan (stäh) stigon stigen 

Os stigan (stég) stigun gistigan 

OHG зйдап steig stigum gistigan 

IE bheudh-: bhoudh-: bhudh- ‘bid’ (Gk. хєбона!) 
Go.  -biudan, -biudis baup budum budans 
ON biöbal, Ыр" Баир bubom bobenn 
OE béodan?,  biedst! béad budon boden 
Os biodan!, biudis* (böd) budun gibodan 
OHG biotan!,  biutist (böt) butum gibotan 


1419,  ?*41f, 42k. 242 K. 421. 
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IE wert-: wort-: wrt- (L. vert?) 
Go. wairban warb waurbum waurbans 
ON ютера varp urbom orbenn 
OE weorban wearb wurdon worden 
Os werthan warth wurdun giwordan 
OHG werdan ward wurtum giwortan 


IE bhendh-: bhondh-: bhndh- (Gk. хе ца < *perð-opa Бапа’) 
Go. bindan band bundum bundans 

ON binda batt bundom bundenn 

OE binden bond bundon bunden 

OS bindan band bundun gibundan 

OHG bintan бам buntum gibuntan. 

b Long DiPHTHONGS, with the exception of 2, cannot be recognized as 
such from Germanic evidence, since they either shortened their first 
element or, more rarely, lost the second element: 

IE ài > Gmc. ai in ON feire ‘more’, L. ploirume ‘most’, Sk. präya- 
‘more’ 

IE ài > Gmc. ai in Go. atws ‘time’, L. aevum, Sk. dyug ‘life, time’ 

IE ёи > Gmc. eu in OHG Ziu, ON Týr, Gk. Zeis, Sk. dydug 

IE äu > Gmc. au in ON naust ‘boat shed’, L. nävis, Sk. ndug ‘ship’ 

IE ди > Gmc. au in ON tuau ‘two’, Sk. доди 

IE én > Gmc. en (in) in Go. winds, L. ventus < IE wé-n-tos (Sk. väyalı 

‘blows’). 

Loss of the second element occurs, e.g., in: Go. flödus ‘flood’, ON 
Лор, OE OS OF ris. flöd, OHG fiuot, Gk. whwrds ‘floating’, alternating 
with IE pleu/plou- in Gk. «Arco ‘float’, Sk. pldvaté ‘swims’, ON fliöta, 
OE fléotan, OS fliotan, OHG fitozan ‘flow’. It is hardly possible in 
instances of this kind to decide whether we have to deal with original 
long-diphthongs with shortening of the first element, or with a length- 
ening of original short-diphthongs. 

IE гі seems to have lost its-second dismént i in every case; the resulting 
Gmc. ё was narrow and is generally expressed by 2), in contrast to IE 
ë > Gmc. 2. In OHG this ё was further narrowed to ia ie. In Gothic, 
IE гара či appear аз ё. Reliable instances are rare; IE köi-, lengthened 
grade of kei- (Gk. &xei, OS hir show the normal grade; reduced 
grade in L. cis, citra, Go. himma, hina, hita) gave Go. ON OE hir, 
OHG iar. IE stéigh-, lengthened grade of steigh- in Goth. steigan, 
etc., gave OHG stiaga ‘Stiege, stair’. IE ské-ro- (skei- ‘shine’) yielded 
OHG skiart ‘clever’ (normal grade in Go. skeirs, ON skirr, OE acir, 
ОВ skir ‘clear’, Go. skeinan ‘shine’). 
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For the large literature on this moot question cf. Streitberg, UG 65; 
Hirt, HU 1. 33. 


Brugmann, IF 6. 89 ff., and Wood, Germanic Studies, assume IE & as normal 
grade of an original long (not lengthened) IE diphthong in the Norse and West 
Germanic preterites of the i-group of those strong verbs that are reduplicating 
in Gothic, such as ON OE OS ла, OHG Лаз, cf. И. 


In addition to this problematic diphthongal origin of &, narrow Gmc. г 
appears in West Germanic as compensatory lengthening for the loss 
of a following z, similar to L. nidus < *ni-zdos, as in OE тга, OS méda, 
OHG miata ‘wages’: Go. mizdd, Gk. шобёѕ. 

Finally, it generally represents ё in loan-words from Latin: OHG 
ziagal < (late) L. уша ‘tile’, briaf < late L. bréve ‘letter’, Kriach < 
Graecus (pron. [gre:kus]). 

40. Monophthongization and Diphthongization. 

(а) MONOPHTHONGIZATION. 

Due to the strong stress accent of Germanic syllables, the first element 
of diphthongs tended to absorb the semi-vowel glide, so that ei ai au 
easily became monophthongs, 1 d/2 2/2. Gmc. eu/tu resisted this trend 
longer; being a combination of a front and a back vowel, its component 
elements were more strongly contrasted. 

IE ei became Gmc. ї everywhere in prehistoric times. The Gothic 
spelling ei is taken over from the Greek spelling of Wulfila’s time, in 
which e: represented [i:]: IE steigh-: Go. steigan, ON stiga, OE ОВ 
OHG stigan. 

Gmc. ai au more or less preserved their diphthongal character into 
historical times, in part even to the present. For Goruic, the standard 
view assumes that the spellings as au in Wulfila’s writing indicated 
diphthongs where this is indicated by the etymology, but monoph- 
thongs [e >], where they stand for $ u before h r (421). Jacob Grimm 
introduced the device of spelling di du for diphthongal, af ай for monoph- 
thongal function: wdtt [watt] = Gk. olóa ‘I know’, duso [auso:] = L. 
auris ‘ear’, but batra [bera] = L. јего ‘bear’, daür [dor] = Gk. ббра 
‘door’. Hirt, HU 1. 39 f. presents weighty arguments for the monoph- 
thongal character of Wulfila’s ai au regardless of their origin; of course, 
there must at least have been a difference in quantity, short vowels 
representing the original monophthongs, long vowels, [e: о:] the original 
diphthongs; Wulfila's e o surely denoted the closed vowels [e: 0:]. (To 
Hirt’s examples might be added Jordanes’ Отит < *akwjom, *aswja-, 
*auja- name of a watery place, and Berig = Boioriz, *Bajartks.) I 
believe that Hirt is right, but the question is largely one of chronology. 
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Shortly before Wulfila’s time, Gmc. at au were still diphthongs in Gothic, 
as is indicated by the spelling (Gutan(e) Iowi) hatlag (R. Loewe’s inter- 
pretation) on the gold ring of Bukarest and spellings in Latin and 
Greek historians, like Radagatsus, Austrogothi (cf. Streitberg, UG 58 ff.). 
Shortly after Wulfila, they were monophthongs (Ostrogotht). Also in 
closely related Vandalic, at au had become [e: 9:]: froja, armes ‘domine, 
miserere’ = Go. frauja, armais (Streitberg, UG 38). Crimean Gothic 
has Broe(t) ‘panis’, Oeghene ‘oculi’ = Go. *"braubp, augöna, where oe 
doubtless stands for [o:] or [9:]; geen may possibly correspond to a 
theoretical Go. *gaian. In spite of the probability of Hirt’s view, it 
seems expedient to retain the distinction between diphthongal and 
monophthongal pronunciation in grammatical discussions: batran, tat- 
hun, baürans, taühans = [beran, tefun, borans, tofans), but dirus, tdth, 
dugo, tduh = [airus, taih, auso:, tauh]. 

Go. iu < Gmc. eu/iu was a diphthong. 

In Or» Norse, the Germanic diphthongs in general remained 
diphthongal (but cf. 42 j): ON veit, steinn, auga, biüfr, gidta (41 е) = 
Go. watt, stains, augo, biufs, giutan. In modern Norse, they are 
monophthongs: Norw. vet, sten, pie, tyv (Bw. tjuf = [ty-f]), gyte. 

In Or» ENGLisH, at had become й before the time of our earliest 
documents: stän, dn = Go. stains, ains. Gmc. au eu/iu remained 
diphthongal until the beginning of the Middle English period; au is 
spelled ёа = [so], eu is expressed by ёо = [eo] (céosan), iu usually by 
io = [ie] (iode—OHG liuti ‘people’). The macron on the first element, 
relatively rare in MSS, but used consistently in our editions and gram- 
mars, is merely an orthographical device to distinguish these diphthongs 
from ‘broken vowels’ (42e). The spelling ea for za is due to the scribal 
tradition mentioned in 24.—In ME monophthongization continued, во 
that both Gmc. au and Gmc. eu finally resulted in [i:]: OE déop, héap— 
[di:p, Шр]. In part, this was deflected by secondary changes: OE 
dead, léoht > (ded, lait]. 

In Or» FRISIAN, at became г or d, and au became d; in OLD Saxon, 
at appears as ё, au as 6:.OFris. wet, sten, d < *atwa- ‘right’, dgun = 
Go. atgun ‘they have’, йде ‘eye’; OS ё, sten, бда. Gmc. eu remained 
a diphthong in both dialects. 

Or» Hram GERMAN ordinarily preserved the diphthongal character 
of ai au eu: шейш, stein, ouga; but before certain consonants ai au 
became ё д. Cf. 421. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages, OHG te < Gmc. & and uo < 
Gmc. ö were monophthongized in Middle German, and this was adopted 
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in Standard German while the diphthongs still largely prevail in Upper 
German: OHG briaf, brief > [bri:f], guot > [gu:t]. Likewise, the 
mutated vowel of uo, йе, became [y:]: MHG güete > [gy ta]. 

(b) DIPHTHONGIZATION. 

Although apparently the opposite of monophthongization, diph- 
thongization in Germanic languages was also a consequence of the 
strong stress accent. Long vowels tended to increase the energy of 
their articulation. This had led to the Germanic vowel shift described 
in 37 and to the later English raising of ё 6 to [i: u:]. In Old High 
German, a similar process started during the eighth century, when & 
became ea та те, and 6 became oa ua uo: briaf, guot. These diphthongs 
mark the transition to Middle German [i: u:] (see above). 

A more extensive diphthongization took place in English, Dutch, and 
most of High German before the end of the Middle Ages. The high 
vowels [i: u: y:] were incapable of further raising. The stress accent 
seems to have caused further lengthening, resulting in ‘slurred’ accent 
(rising-falling accent, circumflex accent, ‘Schleifton’) and finally in 
diphthongization. During the articulation of the over-long vowel the 
tongue reached the highest point only gradually; thus, there developed 
a glide from a mid-vowel, later even a low vowel, to a high vowel, 
1: > ei ai, u: > au]. The new diphthongal element was gradually 
more or less assimilated to the first part of the diphthong, so that 
now-a-days English and German generally have the diphthongs [ae 
ao]: OE OHG min, hüs, NE NHG [maen, haos], МНА ше = [ly:tə], 
МНС Leute = [loyta, logto]. 

41. Mutation (‘Umlaut’, a term coined by Jacob Grimm) in the 
widest sense can be defined as the modification of a vowel under the 
influence of and in the direction of the articulation of a neighboring 
vowel. In the Germanic languages the use of the term is essentially 
restricted to the change of a stem vowel in the direction of the vowel 
of a suffix or ending. Similar processes are found in many languages. 
In Russian, a is a low-back vowel before a back vowel, but a low-front 
vowel before a front vowel: dar(s) ‘gift’ [dar] < *daro-, but dan» 
‘tribute’ [defi] < *dani-. Irish shows a similar trend. In these cases 
the phonetic process is fairly clear. The intervening consonant is 
assimilated to the articulation of the following vowel, and the preceding 
vowel is assimilated to the consonant. This is a corollary to the 
peculiar plasticity of these languages. In some of the Ugro-Finnic 
languages there exists а similar process termed ‘Vowel Harmony’. But 
there the stem vowel determines the articulation of the suffix vowel, 
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requiring front or back articulation respectively, in accordance with 
its own type: Finn. huva ‘good’, pahd ‘bad’. In asomewhat mechanical 
way we may designate the former process as physiological, and the 
latter as psychological assimilation. The impression of the position of 
the tongue is retained through the following syllable, regardless of 
whether the tongue is raised in front or in back. 

Germanic mutation, while not identical with either of these two 
types of mutation, bears a certain relationship to both of them. Its 
origin is not known, but the following may be an approach to an inter- 
pretation of the process. The conditional changes e > i, u > o in 
the Germanic Vowel Shift (88) were soon followed by the corresponding 
conditional change a > e in Norse and West Germanic. But while 
the former two changes were merely prevented by a following incom- 
patible vowel, and therefore occurred also in final syllables, the change 
а > е depended on a following $ (j). These three mutations tended in 
the direction of the general vowel drift. They implied an enrichment 
of the morphological pattern of the language. Distinctions between 
forms by gradation (45) had been inherited from the Indo-European 
parent speech. The contrast between OHG geban and gab was the 
continuation of the Indo-European alternation between e and o. In 
consequence of mutation, a new type of interchange between stem vowels 
developed, e.g., OHG beran: biris, hulfun: giholfan, faran: feris. In 
some of the Germanic languages this became a grammatical device of 
great importance. In connection with the weakening of final syllables, 
which had started before the period of mutation (49, A 1), it assumed 
functional value as an auxiliary means of distinction between singular 
and plural, indicative and optative, positive and comparative, and other 
morphological categories. Perhaps this was one of the factors that led 
to a great extension of the new linguistic device, which no longer 
followed the general direction of the vowel drift. So far as the endings 
themselves are concerned, the speech feeling for the phonetic law 
back of them gradually disappeared. It is obvious, for instance, that 
in Old English there could not exist any recollection of the fact that 
the difference between ð in fot ‘foot’ and ё in fet ‘feet’ was due to the 
former plural ending -tz. All that remained was the functional varia- 
tion of the stem vowel, which differed in degree in the various Ger- 
manic languages. It found its greatest development in High German, 
particularly in the formation of noun plurals. Through the weakening 
of endings, Old High German possessed many plural forms that did 
not differ from the corresponding singulars, e.g. wort, turi, bruoder, man, 
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naht. In such forms, mutation was introduced during the Middle High 
German and New High German periods, in imitation of such clear 
contrasts as gast—gesti (analogical mutation), so that the number of 
mutated plurals in standard New High German is approximately six 
times as great as in Old High German.’ A particularly significant 
feature of this analogical process is the development of [ø]. Phono- 
logically, this sound could not have developed at all. Short o, from 
which it is nominally derived, could exist only as a-mutation of Gmc. и; 
but the change o > ў, as a phonetic transition, would require ї, not a, 
in the following syllable. Therefore, an alternation of suffixes with 
a and i would imply an alternation of the stem vowels о and у, not 
o and 4. We have certain instances of this alternation, e.g., ON holpenn: 
hylpe—NHG geholfen: hülfe; ОЕ OHG gold < *gulda-: OE gylden, NHG 
gülden. But in most cases this alternation is leveled out (NE NHG 
golden; NHG hälfe, hölfe). 

In the most extreme form of mutation, which we find in Old Norse, 
we may say that every back vowel was fronted by a following front 
vowel, every front vowel rounded by a following back (rounded) vowel. 
Thus, the following fundamental system results: 


Before 1 (j): Before u (w): 
à» 2e ä >ð 
б> $ > $ 
à» ў > ў 


Nors: In a limited way, a caused mutation of ¢ to e, contrary to the direction 
of the drift. This seems to indicate that Gmc. 1 and e were practically one 
‘phoneme’; before i, both vowels appeared ast, before a, ase. Cf. $6. IE wiros 
‘man’ > OHG wer; IE stighos > OHG steg; IE ni-sdom» OHG nest. But this 
change occurred only in comparatively isolated forms. Within the system of the 
strong verb it was counteracted by the leveling influence of other forms. Thus 
we find OHG gestigan, without a-mutation, under the combined influence of 
stigun and stigan. But the change of u to о, which is in the direction of the drift, 
resists such leveling: gigozzan, in spite of the form guszun. 


Mutation on this large scale began perhaps in the fifth or sixth 
century and therefore does not exist in Wulfila’s Gothic. Visi-Gothic 
names (Ega, Egica, Egila, Emila, cf. Streitberg, UG 2. 78) seem to 
indicate mutation of a to e. Crimean Gothic does not happen to offer 
any clear instances. In Norse and West Germanic, this peculiar fact 
appears, which I am unable to interpret: The extent of consonant shift 
stands in inverse ratio to the extent (and, probably, time) of mutation, 
i.e., the more consonant shift any given dialect shows, the more re- 
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stricted is the scope of mutation in that dialect. This implies that 
Old Norse has the widest, Bavarian the narrowest scope of mutation, 
while the intermediate dialects are graded in a most consistent way 
in accordance with this principle. 

The following outline does not attempt to go into deta, but merely 
indicates the general trend. 

c Іа Goraıc, in addition to the factor of chronology, the narrowing 
of e to i and of 2 to 2 were unfavorable to the spread of mutation, and 
the widening influence of Л and r also counteracted a change that was 
contingent, not on the following consonant, but on the vowel of the 
following syllable. Go. bairis [beris]: bairan, nimis: niman do not ad- 
mit any distinction between Gmc. e and 4. 

d Norse developed vowel mutation very extensively, virtually to the 
limit of the general scheme indicated above. The earliest Runic in- 
scriptions (4th to 6th century) show some unmutated forms: gastir 
> gestr! The following instances illustrate its chief features: 
i-mutation: a > e, *sastiz > gestr 

а > &, lata ‘let’, 2 sg., ltr < *lätız 

o > ¢, Run. dohiris > *déhir > айт 

ö > $, Go. dömjan ‘judge’, ON афта 

u > y, Go. Pugkjan ‘seem’, ON pykkia 

ü > 9, "müsiz ‘mice’, ON mies 

au > ey, Go. hlaupis ‘you run’, ON hleypr 

tu > 9, Go. *bliugis ‘you fly’, ON figgr. 

u-mutation: 

a > 9, Go. magus ‘son’, ON торт; Go. aha ‘water’, ON *ahwu, *ahu 
> ğ ‘river’ 

e > $, Go. rigis < *rekwes (Gk. &peßos), ON røkkr 

i > y, Go. triggws ‘faithful’, ON tryggr; OE Tiu (L. divus), name of a 
god, ON Tr. 

е ‘Breaking’ in Old Norse can be defined as incomplete mutation. 
Genuine mutation is caused by the high vowels v. Breaking is caused 
chiefly by a, less often by и; e before a becomes ia, e before u becomes to: 
OHG herza, ON Маа ‘heart’ 

OHG bergan, ON biarga ‘conceal’ 
OHG erda, ON *erbu > torp ‘earth’ 
Go. hatrus, ON hiorr ‘sword’. 

This leads to considerable variations in paradigms, e.g., skioldr 
‘shield’ < *skelduz, gen. sg. skialdar < *skeldauz, nom. pl. skilder < 
*skeldsuz. 
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Nora 1: u-breaking is in competition with u-mutation of e, which results in 
$ (r6kkr). Essentially, the former is caused by vocalic и, the latter by u in con- 
sonantic function, -w, but the exact conditions are not quite clear; cf., e.g. Go. 
fairhus ‘life’, ON fior, Go. aika- ‘horse’, ON *ehwa > *iohu > iör. 

Norz 2: The term ‘breaking’ should be applied only to this form of vowel 
change, in which actually one vowel is ‘broken’ in two. At best, it might be 
extended to the development of a glide in Old English before certain consonants 
(42 e), but it should not be used for forms like OE giefan, geaf, géafon, geoc, 
in which ¢ and e do not denote any actual vowel sounds, but are diacritical marks, 
indicating spirantic pronunciation of g. Cf. 24. Least of all should the term 
*breaking' be used in the meaning for which Jacob Grimm coined it. Since in 
his ‘Lehre von den Buchstaben’ he had letters, not sounds, in mind, he used it 
for Go. ai au = [e 2] before h and r, and then transferred it to OHG i > e, u > o. 
Cf. Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 183. 

Nore 3: While the direction of mutation in Norse is the opposite of Finnish 
vowel harmony (see above), its result is the same in principle. It is, therefore, 
not quite impossible that the considerable Finnish element that must have been 
absorbed by the Germanic Scandinavians had some influence on this remarkable 
spread of mutation. 


ENGLISH mutation in all dialect groups seems to belong either to the 
late continental, or to the earliest insular period. й 5 ü became e & 
$ ў, but the latter two were unrounded during the Old English period, 
becoming 2 #; Northumbrian preserved ¢ as late as the eleventh century: 

a > e, Go. nasjan ‘save’, satjan ‘set’, OE nerian, settan 

а > &, Go. laisjan ‘teach’, OE *lärjan > l&ren 

& = &, Go. -débs ‘deed’, WGmc. dádiz, OE dd 

0 > $ > e, *dohtri, dat. sg. of dohtor ‘daughter’ > dehter 

à > $, ё, Go. dómjan ‘judge’, OE dgman, déman 

u > y, *guldina- > gylden ‘golden’ 

2 > 9, Gmc. müsiz ‘mice’ > тз 

au > te, Go. galaubjan ‘believe’, OE geltefan 

iu > ie, Go. kiusan, kiusip ‘choose’, OE céosan, cies. 

Mutation by u occurs chiefly in Anglian. It takes the form of 
genuine ‘breaking’, that is, incomplete mutation: a (æ) and e develop 
а glide before и, especially if а liquid intervenes; some West Saxon 
examples are ealu ‘beer’ < *alu (but тари ‘boy’, sacu ‘quarrel’), heorot 
‘hart’, geolo ‘yellow’, seofon, sefon ‘seven’. 

In Ор Frisian d before i (j) was mutated to J,0to2, 0» ўр ё 
(also in Kentish mutation of 4 had resulted in ё instead of ў). 2 as 
mutation of WGmc. d cannot be distinguished from unmutated d, 
since this, too, was narrowed to é: 

а > e, Go. harjis ‘army’, OFris. here 

а > ё, OE dd (see above), OFris. ага 
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o > e cannot be definitely ascertained; gelden ‘golden’ had better be 

interpreted as u > e mutation 

ö > ё, Go. dömjan ‘judge’, OF ris. déma 

u > y > e, OHG kuri ‘choice’, OFris. kere ‘privilege’ 

ü > ğ > ё, Go. *rümjan ‘make space’, OFris. réma 

au > e, Go. hausjan ‘hear’, OF ris. héra. 

A type of breaking occurs sometimes before u, as in stugun, niugun 
= Go. sibun, niun < IE septm, newm. | 


h Ор Saxon, so far as spelling is an indication, mutated only a to е, 
but doubtless d, 5 and d were also mutated by t, although orthography 
rarely expresses this: 

a > e, Go. harjis, lagjan, OS heri, leggian 

йа > ё, OS lēti, géfi, as occasional spellings for the usual lati, пат. 
б > Zis found in bétian for bötian ‘atone’ 

u > y in andwirdi ‘answer’ for andwurdi 

a > Yin fisid ‘inclined’ for füsid (füsian ‘endeavor’). 

і Ор Нан GERMAN shows considerable dialectic variations. In all 
Franconian dialects the change a > e appears in our earliest records, 
that is, since the middle of the eighth century. In Alemannian it 
sets in somewhat later, and in Bavarian it occurs latest. Moreover, 
certain consonants or consonant groups (42) inhibit this mutation more 
widely and effectively in the southern than in the northern dialects. 
As in Old Saxony we can be sure that the a > e mutation was not the 
only type, but we have very scant orthographical evidence of the muta- 
tion of о and u. 

a > e, faran: ferit, Go. lagjan, OHG leggen. 

Before h l r (42) we find dialect variations: Franc. wehsit, Ле, 
gerwen, UG wahsit, Һай, garwen. 

а > $is sometimes indicated by ё e, e.g., quéme for regular quámi, _ 

sundere for sundäri; for 6 > $ we find troistet, for u > y, antliute for 

antluzzi; for à > Y Notker frequently has ти, e.g., ше, chriuter. 

42. Influence of Consonants. In many Indo-European languages, 
particularly Slavic and Romance, consonants were frequently modified 
by the influence of neighboring vowels. This is rare in the Germanic 
languages. The Frisian and West Saxon palatalization of k and gg 
is almost the only instance. On the other hand, in Germanic, as in 
other languages, vowels are frequently modified by following, rarely 
by preceding consonants. The most important types of such changes 
are these: 

a (1) Nasals exert an influence on preceding vowels in Primitive Ger- 
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manic times. е before a nasal group follows the trend to ¢ regardless 
of the vowel of the next syllable, and u before a nasal group remains u 
regardless of the following vowel: IE bhendh- > ON binda, Go. OE OS 
bindan, OHG bintan; Go. bindis, ON bindr, OE bindest, OS OHG bindis; 
IE bhndh- > Go. bundeis, bundans, OE bunde, bunden, OHG bunts, 
gibuntan. It is not likely that nasal groups were really the impelling 
cause of this vowel treatment. As indicated in 38, they merely formed 
a syllable barrier that prevented the influence of the following vowel. 
True, т followed the general vowel drift, while u merely remained un- 
changed. This is explained by the fact that i had always existed by 
the side of e, being virtually another form of the same phoneme, while 
о was а new vowel, developing from u under favorable conditions, 
namely, when the ‘pull’ of the following low or mid vowel was not 
counteracted by a nasal group. IE onz had become anz; nz > unz 
remained regardless of the following vowel, while uza became oza; 
IE tong- > *bank-, IE tng- > *bunk-, Стас. *zuta- > NWGme. sota- 
(Go. bagkjan, bugkjan, ON gotenn, OE goten, OHG gigozzan). 

In Anglo-Frisian, single nasals formed a sufficiently effective syllable 
barrier to prevent a following vowel from influencing ? or u: OE niman, 
OFris. nima (nema), OS niman (neman), but ON nema, OHG neman; 
OE numen, OS ginuman (-noman), but ON nomenn, OHG ginoman. 


Noreg 1: Loewe, GS 1. 39 f., assumes Gmc. ol or om on < IE | r m n and conse- 
quently formulates a law Gmc. олт > NWGmc. unz (43). The same law is 
necessary for Collitz’s similar assumption, MLN 33. 328. 

Norte 2: The term ‘nasal groups’ includes mm nn: OHG giswumman, gi- 
spunnan. NHG o in such forms seems to have developed in Middle German 
during the 15th century. Cf. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik 1. 208 f. 


While Primitive Germanic seems to point to a development of enz 
onz to inz unz (the latter only if we accept the view of Collitz and 
Loewe), Old Norse shows the opposite, and far more probable, effect of 
nasal groups. Nasals before certain consonants nasalize the preceding 
vowel, lowering both its acoustic effect and its actual articulation, and 
then disappear: ОЕ rinc, ON rekkr ‘man’, OE drincan, ON drekka 
‘drink’, Go. siggan, ON sékkua (u-mutation) ‘sink’; Dörr (name of the 
God) < *bunrar, Go. suggans, ON sokkenn. 

In Old English and Old Frisian, partly also in Old Saxon, a before 
nasals is nasalized (а), and this is frequently expressed by the spelling 
о: man/mon. This is especially marked when л disappeared before a 
voiceless spirant (cf. 29 с): OE öber, OFris. öther, OS öthar.—Gmc. 2 
< IE ё, which is regularly à in WGmc., changes to б before nasals in 
OE: OHG nämum, OE nömon. 
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(2) Other Consonants. 

b Certain other consonants influence preceding vowels with a graded 
consistency similar to that of the scope of mutation. Again, Gothic 
stands by itself. But for Norse and West Germanic we observe, al- 
though less clearly, the same general trend: The degree of consonant 
shift in any given dialect stands in inverse ratio to its tendency towards 
vowel change. Moreover, there is great consistency in the degree to 
which different consonants influence vowels. Arranged in accordance 
with this, the active consonants are: / т 1, dentals; ш exerts similar 
influences, but can hardly be assigned a definite place within this scale. 
The form of influence varies considerably in the several dialects, but the 
general agreement is too significant to be considered accidental. The 
effect of these consonants consists essentially in a lowering and backing 
of the articulation of the preceding vowel. A glance at D. Jones’s 
vowel ellipse, 36 b, will show that this implies a trend of i towards e, 
a trend of u towards 2. This must mean that in all Germanic languages 
these consonants were pronounced, more or less, with a marked retrac- 
tion of the tongue. With 4 (the ‘ach-sound’), and w this is self- 
evident. For ғ l, and the dentals we must assume that they were at 
least strongly post-alveolar, perhaps even point-inverted (‘domal’, 
‘cerebral’), as in American English, especially in New England, and in 
many Scandinavian and some German dialects. Modern English offers 
obvious parallels to the effect of r and l on preceding vowels. We 
should expect Germanic 3 to have a similar effect as 4, but this extremely 
yielding consonant adapts itself to the articulation of the preceding 
vowel, becoming palatal after a front vowel. The same is the case with 
High German ch (‘ich-sound’ and ‘ach-sound’). Only Germanic /j has 
the effect referred to, not ch < Gmc. k. 

We must distinguish between the influence of these consonants on 
single vowels and on diphthongs, and their effect in preventing 1-ши- 
tation. 

(a) Simple Vowels: 

c In Gornic, h (№) and r lower (and retract) preceding high vowels, 
i.e., і u/h r > [e o], now spelled аќ aú, e.g., giban, but satan, eibun, 
but tathun, gutun, gutans, but tathun, tathans, waürpun, waürbans. 


Nore: Collitz, 1. c., ascribes this vowel change to Primitive Germanic. ‘The 
mid vowels e and o developed a tendency to pass into the high vowels ї and и. 
They succumbed to this tendency everywhere except when followed by one of 
the two consonants r or h’... ‘The same consonants r and h which prevented 
the old e and o from turning into 1 and и gained the power also to change the 
old ¢ and u to e and о’... ‘Gothic has actually preserved the Prim. Germanic 
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vocalism.’ While the theory is by no means without foundation, it is difficult 
to accept it in full in view of numerous forms of the type of OHG fihu like flu, 
but beran like stelan, where the difference is clearly due, not to A or r, but to the 
vowel of the following syllable. It would require a most elaborate system of 
analogical cross currents to reconcile this with Collitz’s theory. 


Norse presents a fairly close approach to Gothic. It also lowers the 
high vowels to mid vowels before h (which disappears with lengthening 
of 1 d to ё 0): A. M. Sturtevant, Notes on the x-sinking in Old Norse, 
JEGPh 31. 407. Cf. also Pipping, Inleding $23 а. *rihtjan, OHG 
rihten ‘straighten’: ON rétta, OHG [hts ‘light’: ON йг, OHG sucht 
‘disease’: ON sött, Go. þühta ‘seemed’: ON pötta. The effect of в is 
difficult to interpret. While Gmc. r has no effect on the preceding 
vowel, в < 2 (28) lowers € u to 2 o, but on the other hand palatalizes a 
preceding back vowel (r-mutation): Go. mis ‘to me’, weis ‘we’, us 
‘out’: ON mer, ver, бт; OHG glas: ON gler; *kurun ‘they choose’, *kür 
‘cow’ > фто, kýr (but acc. sg. kū) show both lowering and mutation. 
Apparently, the process of rhotacism consisted in a raising and retrac- 
tion of the tip of the tongue behind the alveolae, as in a transition from 
z or б to American r; this transition is unfavorable to high vowels, but 
also unfavorable to extremely low vowels. That Gmc. r did not influ- 
ence i and v is seen from instances like hirber ‘shepherd’, þurfa ‘may’, 
NHG dürfen. 

In Or» ENGLISH, the effect of these consonants appears chiefly as 
‘breaking’, similar in result, but not in character, to Old Norse breaking 
(41). The front vowels æ e i developed a glide similar to that in Swiss 
[ta] = HG ich. The ‘broken vowels’ are spelled ea ео io, for [гә eo 12]. 

æ > ea before Л, and before r l followed by any consonant: 

Go. ahtau, sal: OE eahta ‘eight’, seah ‘saw’ 

Go. hardus, gards: OE heard ‘hard’, geard? ‘house’ 

Go. barn, haldan: ОЕ bearn ‘child’, healdan ‘hold’. 
e > eo before h, before r followed by any consonant, and before l if 

‘backed’ (velarized) by a following с or А: 

Go. atha-, јали: OE eoh ‘horse’, feoh ‘cattle’ 

Go. airpa, fairlvus: OE eorpe ‘earth’, feorh ‘life’ 

OHG elaho, melkan: OE eolh ‘elk’, meolcan ‘milk’. 
t > io before h and before r plus consonant: 

Go. mathstus: OE mioz, теох ‘manure’ 

*lirnójan > OE liornian, leornian ‘learn’. 

WGmc. à < Gmc. à was prevented from being fronted by а follow- 
ing w: OE (WS) sdwon = OS sdwun ‘they saw’. Gmc. 3 followed by a 
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back vowel has the same effect: тёр ‘son’, gen. sg. mägas, dat. pl. 
mägum. 

f Ор Frisian shows traces of breaking, insofar as -ісМ- becomes 
-tuht-: liuh = OE leoht, kniuht = OE cneoht (cnieht, cniht). Old 
Frisian is contemporaneous with Middle English, in which breaking 
had disappeared. It is therefore not unlikely that pre-literary Frisian 
had breaking to an extent similar to that of West Saxon. (In the 
Anglian dialects breaking was more restricted). 

a, which normally became e in closed syllables, remained a before Л 
plus consonant, | plus consonant, and partly also before r plus conso- 
nant: achts, all, warm. | 
g In Oup Saxon ar al are sometimes found for er el: arthe ‘earth’, farah 
‘life’, walda ‘would’. But this is rare. 

h In Or» Нан German, simple vowels are not affected by following 
consonants. 

(b) Diphthongs. The lowering of the second element is a first step 

towards the monophthongization of at au. 

i Gorsıc If Hirt is right in assuming that at au were monophthongs 
everywhere, it would seem possible that they became that first before 
h and r, and later in all other positions, but that can hardly be proven. 

Or» Norse monophthongizes at au before h r to 2 6: Go. ath—ON а 
‘I have’; Go. *wath—ON vā ‘I fought’; Go. atr—ON är ‘early’; Go. 
plauh—ON fö ʻI fled’. With i- mutation, ON &tta < *aifgtjóm ‘I had’ 
(optative); with u-mutation, ON 0 < *táhu ‘toe’. 

iu before dentals is lowered to 10: Go. stuns—ON siör ‘sight’; biöba 
‘bid’, but fliüga ‘fly’, kliüfa ‘split’. 

k Ор Емаивн, OLD Frisian, OLD Saxon do not show any influence 
of consonants on diphthongs, due in part to their early monophthongi- 
zation. 

OLD Нан GERMAN has significant features. а? became ё before fr w, 
and au became б before / and dentals. Before other consonants they 
appear as et ou. Doubtless, lowering of 1 u to e o was the direct cause 
of this monophthongization. In this respect at least, although not in 
the case of the simple vowels, Collitz's generalization of the Gothic 
lowering of 1 and u is justified. The front vowel i was retracted and 
lowered by those consonants only that have the strongest tendency to 
produce that effect (see above), but the back vowel u was affected by 
all of them, except w. That au before w was not monophthongized 
(MHG ouwe ‘Au’, Go. *aujö) is due to the fact that the articulation of 
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v and w is virtually the same, so that w could not have a lowering, but 
rather a stabilizing effect on u. 

ai > ё. We find the spelling ae in some Bavarian eighth-century 
documents, otherwise we have à: Go. air, *gaiza-, *laiza-, tath, aihts, 
*tatha—OHG ër ‘before’, ger ‘spear’, [гта ‘teaching’, zöh, pret. of zthan 
‘accuse’, ahi ‘possession’, 2gha ‘toe’; Go. satws, snaiws, saitwala—OHG 
зго ‘lake’, snéo ‘snow’ (gen. séwes, snéwes), séola ‘soul’. 

au > 5. Upper German, especially Bavarian, has ao during the 
eighth century; in Bavarian names this is found until 821. Otherwise, 
ö is general: Go. hauhs, ausd, паирв, aups, launs, laus, stautan—OHG 
höh ‘high’, dra ‘ear’, ndt ‘need’, dds ‘waste’, lin ‘reward’, lös ‘empty, 
-less’, stözan ‘push’. 

Gmc. eu appears at first in all dialects except Gothic as tu ог eo 
according to the following vowel (89). But in Old High German there 
is found a significant difference between the dialects: eu before a be- 
comes ео (later io ie) in Franconian regardless of the intervening conso- 
nant, but in early Alemannian and Bavarian this takes place only 
before § and dentals, i.e., under the same conditions as those in which 
au became оо = б. Again, then, we find that in Upper German the 
vowel development sets in later than in Franconian.—iu < eu +1,u 
is not affected by the following consonant. 

General OHG Franconian only Upper German only 
biotan—biutu, biulis liob lub, later liob 
fliohan—fliuhu, fliuhit liogan—liugu, liugit liugan, later liogan, liugit 


Nore: This is the reason of the alternation between ie and eu in New High 
German: Go. piuda-reiks ‘Dietrich’, *biudiska- ‘deutsch’; fliegen, kriechen—er 
fleugt, kreucM. 


(c) Mutation by following ¢ is apt to be prevented by intervening m 
consonants of this type. In Norse, Frisian, and Old English this was 
not the case, probably because in these dialects mutation was older 
than the effect of these consonants. In Old Saxon, a » e mutation 
was prevented by л when supported by a following dental (ht hl hn hr), 
often also Бу r or Ї and consonant: haldid ‘holds’, mahti ‘he might’, 
trahni ‘tear’, wardian ‘ward’, 

Old High German again shows the usual difference between the 
dialects: hs М and consonant + w prevent a > e mutation everywhere, 
lr + consonant only in Upper German: maig ‘mighty’, wahesit ‘grows’, 
garwen < *garwjan ‘make ready’; Franc. heltit ‘holds’, eltiro ‘older’, 
wermen < "warmjan ‘warm’—UG haltıt, altiro, (Bav.) warmen. This 
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dialect difference has been largely preserved in modern times, although 
the mutated forms have gained ground, partly by analogy. 


ACCENT AND ITS EFFECTS 


a 43. Indo-European and Germanic Accent. Accent, as an inherent 
quality of every syllable, presents two aspects that are termed stress 
and pitch. Neither of these ever exists alone, but according to the 
predominance of either element we speak of dynamic (stress) accent 
and musical (pitch) accent. With the former the dominating factor 
is the degree of loudness, which depends primarily on the strength of 
expiration, with the latter, the rate of vibrations of the vocal cords, 
depending basically on their tension. Either factor may prevail to such 
an extent that our acoustic reaction leads us to distinguish between 
languages of the stress type and the pitch type. Generally speaking, 
the Germanic languages belong to the former, the Romance and Slavic 
languages more or less to the latter. It is quite likely that in Indo- 
European, too, the preponderance of the two aspects of accent varied 
chronologically, perhaps also geographically. Hirt, HU 1. 51, assumes 
four accent periods. During the first two periods unstressed vowels 
were reduced and then, partly, dropped. The third period was marked 
by qualitative gradation (change of e to о) and further vowel reduction, 
and during the fourth period the vowels were stationary. This points 
to a predominance of stress accent during the earlier, of pitch accent 
during the later periods. | 

But at all times that are within our reach, Indo-European accent was 
‘free’, that is, the variation of stress or pitch did not necessarily depend 
on the morphological character of a syllable (root, suffix, ending, prefix), 
nor on its rhythmical position (first, penult, etc.). For instance, the 
Greek word for ‘man’ shows these accent forms: Nom. sg. d»fp, gen. 
Sg. йубрбт, acc. sg. ävöpa, with the accent on the suffix, the ending, 
and the root respectively; one infinitive form of the verb ‘to leave’ 
is Aelrew, another, Мтеу. All Indo-European languages went 
through some form of accent regulation. In Italic, Celtic, Germanic, 
the accent was, in prehistoric times, essentially fixed on the first syllable, 
which points to stress accent in those languages. Later, Latin substi- 
tuted a rhythmical accent depending on quantity: *in-'capid at first 
became !in-cipiö, the change a > i being due to loss of stress, and later 
in'cipid. Neither of these two accent shifts need be ascribed to any 
language mixture any more than the Indo-European accent periods 
presuppose any variation in ethnic structure. They may have been 
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an incidental feature of the general drift of the language, quite as much 
as, for instance, the transformation of the verb system in these lan- 
guages. The same thing is true of the Germanic accent shift. 

The Germanic stress was not necessarily shifted to the first syllable. 
Compound verbs stressed the stem syllable, while compound nouns and 
adjectives stressed the prefix, with the exception of the prefix ga-, 
which was probably always unstressed: Go. us-'leiban ‘go out’, but 
lus-liba ‘paralytic’; ga-'leikon ‘compare’, ga-lleiki ‘likeness’, ga-'letks 
‘like’. The reduplicating syllable was originally unaccented, as is 
shown by Verner’s Law in Go. saizlép, but was doubtless stressed in 
historical times: ON rera ‘rowed’ < *rerd shows weakening of the stem 
syllable; Go. sated ‘sowed’ has either leveled or not carried through 

'erner's Law. 


Norma 1: It is not always possible to distinguish between genuine compound 
verbs and verbs derived from compound nouns, nor, on the other hand, between 
genuine compound nouns and nouns derived from compound verbs. Go. usful- 
leins probably is derived from usfulljan (cf. NHG Erfüllung from erfüllen) and 
therefore has the accent on the stem; on the other hand, Go. andawaurdi 'answer' 
corresponds to NHG Antwort, NE answer with prefix accent, but andwaurdjan, 
with loss of the vowel of the second syllable, seems to require stem accent, different 
from NHG antworten, NE answer (verb). 

Norz 2: Streitberg, UG 168, GE 160, Kieckers, HGG 100 f., assume for Gothic 
nouns stressed ga-, on account of double compounds like ga-galeikön ‘das ga-leiks 
“sehnlich’” ... voraussetzt. Wie die Intonation lehrt, war das Praefix zur Zeit 
Wulfilas noch durchweg akzentuiert.‘ The argument is not convincing. 

Noreg 3: Loewe, GS 1. 32, explains the accent difference between compound 
verbs and compound nouns as follows: *Es lag das daran, dass zur Zeit der 
Aksentzurücksiehung Präposition und Verbum noch nicht su einem einheitlichen 
Worte verschmolzen waren, wie dieselben denn auch noch got. durch enklitische 
Partikeln, з. B. in ubuhwópida “und schrie auf” (uh ''und"), usnugibip “gebt 
nun her" (nu 'nun") voneinander getrennt werden konnten. So begreift es 
sich auch nur, weshalb die got. Präposition and ''entlang, entgegen" in nomi- 
nalen Zusammensetsungen, z. B. in andawaurd “Antwort”, noch in ihrer älteren 
Gestalt *anda, in verbalen aber gleichfalls nur als and-, s. B. in andwaurdjan 
“antworten” erscheint: -a war got. nur ausl., nicht auch inl. geschwunden. Wie 
hier so war auch sonst in den Nominalkomposita, die schon idg. einheitliche 
Wörter gewesen waren, der Akzent stets auf die Anfangssilbe des ersten Bestand- 
teils zurückgezogen worden. Diese Verschiedenheit der Betonung führte ahd. 
auch zu Verschiedenheiten der Laute, indem die Vokale vortoniger Silben verän- 
dert wurden, die haupttoniger unverändert bleiben; daher s. B. intläsan ‘‘ent- 
lassen, loslassen” neben aniläsi ‘‘Loslassung’’ und noch nhd. erteilen aus ahd. 
irteilen neben nhd. Urteil = ahd. urteil.’ 


Both the Indo-European and the Germanic accent had far-reaching 
effects on the structure of the language. The former resulted primarily 
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in Gradation, the latter primarily in the Weakening of Unstressed Syllables 
(and, later, in the Standardization of Quantity of stressed syllables). 
But the difference between these two concepts is rather one of degree, 
direction, and chronology, than of principle. On the one hand, quanti- 
tative gradation (46) implies weakening of unstressed syllables in the 
IE period, and on the other hand, the Germanic vowel drift is some- 
what akin to qualitative gradation. Still, the two processes are funda- 
mentally separate historically and must be treated without reference 
to one another. 
Gradation 

44. Ablaut (Jacob Grimm’s term) or Gradation is a reflex of the two 
accent types of Indo-European. Pitch accent led to an alternation 
between front and back vowels. Since i and u did not function as 
genuine vowels in Primitive Indo-European, except as the result of the 
reduction of diphthongs (35), this type of gradation is restricted to the 
alternation between the mid vowels e and o. Stress accent resulted, on 
the one hand in the weakening or loss of unstressed vowels, on the 
other hand, under certain circumstances, in а lengthening of over- 
stressed vowels. We call the result of pitch accent qualitative gradation 
or Abtönung, that of stress accent, quantitative gradation or Abstufung. 

Gradation is by no means а peculiar characteristic of Indo-European. 
It is doubtful whether there exists any language that does not show 
some form of quantitative gradation, but also qualitative gradation is 
frequent. Of the linguistic groups adjacent to Indo-European, Finno- 
Ugrian possesses it only in rudimentary traces (e.g. Finn. pala- 'burn', 
trans., polita- ‘burn’, intrans.; Ostyak mort- ‘to break’, mirta ‘I break’, 
murtam ‘I have broken’). But the Semitic languages possess highly 
developed ablaut systems of a more consciously functional character 
than Indo-European in the form that science has been able to recon- 
struct: Arab. gatala ‘kills’ shows quantitative gradation in the conative 
form (‘Zielstamm’) gätala ‘tries to kill’ and the causative form ’agtala 
‘makes kill’, qualitative gradation, e.g., in the passive form qütila ‘is 
killed’; a stem like gatala, with the middle vowel a, has transitive 
meaning; intransitive verbs have, in general, a front vowel in the middle 
syllable to denote temporary condition, a back vowel to denote perma- 
nent condition ( u in Arabic, e oin Hebrew): Arab. hasuna ‘is beautiful’, 
but sakira ‘is (now) drunk’, yabisa ‘is (now) dry’. These few types of 
ablaut are far from conveying an adequate picture of the great wealth 
and consistency of those Semitic systems, in comparison with which 
Indo-European gradation seems very restricted and irregular. 
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Among the Indo-European languages, Germanic, like all others, has 
greatly decreased the number of phonetic variations, but it has greatly 
increased their functional importance. In particular, gradation has 
been systematised as the structural mechanism of the German 
‘Strong Verb’. 

45. Abtönung, Qualitative Graduation, is the alternation between ё 
and д. It is frequently explained as the result of the loss of accent.! 
But only a small part of the material can be reconciled with this, such 
as Gk. фіро ‘I carry’: фор ‘I am in the habit of carrying’. In 
general, there is no evidence that e was the original and о the secondary 
vowel, but the two vowels rather seem to alternate as equals, as in Gk. 
Муш ‘I speak’: Adyos ‘speech’, although such derivatives as форёо 
were doubtless secondary developments. It із hardly possible at present 
to venture any definitive explanation. But the obvious parallelism 
between Indo-European and Semitic ablaut may point the way. In 
the Semitic verb system, as illustrated above, the front vowel indicates 
temporary condition, a passing fact, as it were, while the back vowel 
denotes permanent condition, a state of rest. In Indo-European, the 
most characteristic sphere of the front vowel is the form of present 
action, as in Aéyw. The fundamental connotation of the back-vowel o 
is condition: Aéyos ‘the condition of speaking’, A&-Aowa ‘(I have 
brought about) the state of leaving behind’, Aowrós ‘left behind’, 
against Хіти ‘I am leaving’. True, it is only in root syllables that we 
find such significant traces of what may have been the origin of Abtö- 
nung, and even there Indo-European is very far from showing a regular, 
clearly definable alternation between e and о (cf. ped-, pod-, pöd- with- 
out perceptible difference in L. ped-, Gk. wod-, Go. fötu- ‘foot’), and in 
formative syllables very few rules can even be attempted. But if the 
parallelism between Indo-European and Semitic ablaut has any signifi- 
cance at all, it must imply some sort of sound symbolism (‘Ausdrucks- 
bewegungen’). Acoustically, the interchange between front and back 
vowels means an interchange between high and low oral resonance 
(‘Eigenton’). But it is an empiric fact that high oral resonance is apt 
‘to be accompanied by high tension of the vocal cords, low resonance by 
their relaxation, so that resonance and vocal pitch generally, though 
not necessarily, coincide. This can easily be tested by asking persons 
without phonetic or musical training to pronounce ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
vowels. While interpreting these terms as referring to vocal pitch, not 
to oral resonance, they almost invariably select i or e (very rarely a) 
for the former, u or o for the latter, although physiologically it is quite 
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as easy to articulate i in a low voice and u in a high voice. Now, muscle 
tension implies interest, and in speech this holds true especially for the 
tension of the vocal cords. It would seem, then, that the IE ‘present 
tense’ is fundamentally the expression of interest in an action going on 
and is expressed by articulation with tense vocal cords, favoring the 
selection of a front vowel. Inversely, forms of rather abstract, remote 
meaning, such as verbal nouns, tend towards relaxation of the vocal 
cords and, indirectly, towards back vowels. | 


Nore: Some fifteen years ago, experiments with Felix Krueger’s device for 
testing the larynx vibrations seemed to indicate to me that in some modern 
languages, at least in German and English, the present tense forms have higher 
pitch than the past tense forms, although various emotional factors frequently 
interfere with this general trend. Normally, the trend appears not only in forms 
like give—gave, sing—sang, sleep—slept, where the present has an acoustically 
higher vowel, but also in forms where the opposite is the case, like hold—held, 
schlafen—schlief, rufen rief, and in forms that are identical for the two tenses, 
like cut, cast, put. External conditions compelled me at the time to interrupt 
those experiments, and I have never been able to take them up again. The 
preliminary results cannot be considered reliable. 

American nursery talk offers an amusing illustration. A little steam engine 
tries to climb a hill and says cheerfully, ‘I think I can, I think I can.’ But the 
hill is too steep, the poor little engine slides back and says sadly, ‘I thought I 
could, I thought I could.” The front vowels [r æ] aptly characterise the active 
interest in the successful performance, the back vowels [o u] the melancholy 
retrospect to what might have been. 

Recent experiments in ‘phonetic symbolism’ by E. Sapir and others (see J. 
Exp. Psych. 12. 225-39 [1929]; Stanley Newman, Am. J. Psych. 45. 53-75 [1933]) 
tend to lay a statistical foundation for this view. Newman’s statistics show a 
definite trend to associate back vowels with concepts of large or dark, front 
vowels with concepts of small or bright. Obviously, this can be observed only in 
paired nonsense words, since in actual languages the action of phonetic laws 
has greatly modified the original conditions. | 


The e-Grade is characteristic primarily of the present tense of the- 
matic verbs of light bases: L. ferö, legö, deicö > dicó, *deucd > doucö > 
dücö. But it also occurs in nouns of various types, especially in s- 
stems and root stems: L. genus, ped-.—The lengthened é-grade appears 
in certain aorist types, such as L. légi, véni, Go. sétum, qémum, OSI. 
sēd», which are originally athematic aorists (see 46 and 55), L. vézt, 
téxi (s-aorists), but also in some root nouns, like L. lég-, rég-, in which 
the long vowel is probably due to analogical transfer from the nomina- 
tives lez, rer. 

The o-Grade belongs chiefly to the singular of the perfect and to 
various types of verbal nouns and root noung: Gk. Moira, хёхо›ба, 
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ötöopxa, Adyos, wod-, L. noct-. Also causative verbs have generally 
the o-grade: Sk. vartdyatt, Go. -wardeip ‘makes turn’ < *worteyeli. 
Lengthened grade in фор ‘thief’ (from o£po ‘carry’), L. vör ‘voice’ (cf. 
Gk. ptros); Gk. iryeuóv ‘leader’ (gen. vos). 

Apparently, also IE a could alternate with o, but a was rare and in many cases 
cannot be distinguished from 9, for the latter became a everywhere except in 
Indo-Iranian, where it appears as 1. Therefore, Indo-Iranian evidence is the 
only certain criterion of IE a: Sk. ptidr- ‘father’, sthitd- ‘stood’ (past part.) as 
against Gk. sargp, L. pater, Go. fadar, Gk. crarés, L. status, Go. stabs ‘stead’ 
prove IE o, but Sk. djati ‘drives’, dpa ‘off’ indicate IE a for Gk. &ув, L. ago, 
ON aka ‘drive’, Gk. ётё, L. ab, Go. af. The rare a-o alternation is found in &yw: 
Sypos ‘furrow’, &pxw ‘rule’—Spxayos ‘leader’, L. acer ‘sharp’: ocris ‘pointed’. The 
alternation 0-5 is still rarer, but can hardly be doubted for Gk. (Dor.) таш 
‘speak’: gars ‘voice’ and perhaps one or two other instances. 


46. Abstufung, Quantitative Gradation, consists in reduction or in- 
crease of vowel quantity. Vowels that are short under normal accent 
conditions may be weakened or dropped when unaccented, or length- 
ened when over-accented. Normally long vowels may be reduced to 
slurred vowels, but do not disappear entirely. This statement may be 
accepted as a general working principle for quantitative gradation, but 
it is far from comprehensive. It is perhaps safe to say that we are even 
further from an accurate understanding of quantitative than of qualita- 
tive gradation. Nor is this surprising. Even in living languages that 
can be observed experimentally, phenomena akin to Abstufung often 
resist scientific definition. We cannot postulate uniform phonetic 
values for French ‘silent’ e, for the German or English article (definite 
or indefinite), for the medial syllables of Ger. handelte, rechnete. In 
spite of the great methodical value of historical and comparative analy- 
sis, which is sometimes more reliable than even experimental phonetics, 
we cannot expect absolute consistency in our reconstruction of vowel 
reduction in reconstructed Indo-European. However, certain sche- 
matic contrasts as indicated below form an indispensable and trust- 
worthy working hypothesis, even though some problems remain unex- 
plained. 

The distinction between normally short and normally long. vowels is 
based on the assumption of two types of ‘Bases’, that is, syllables 
subject to gradation. A base may be a root syllable, a prefix, a suffix, 
an ending, or an independent particle. If, under conditions of ordinary 
stress, its vowel is short we speak of a Light Base, if, under like condi- 
tions, it is long, we speak of a Heavy Base. ‘Thus, the Latin present 
tense ferö has а light base as its root, but réri has a heavy base. Like- 
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wise, Gk. Adyos has a light base, but боро», L. dónum a heavy base. 
An explanation why certain bases are light and others heavy is not 
available at present, but the distinction as such is of the greatest 
importance. It might be desirable to use different diacritic marks for 
the two kinds of long vowels, e.g., to write *lég- for L. légi (lengthened 
grade of a light base), but *kép- for L. c2pT (normal grade of a heavy 
base); but unfortunately this is hardly feasible on account of the large 
number of forms where the classification is uncertain. Also, such 
marking might lead to the misunderstanding that there existed a pho- 
netic difference between the two kinds of long e, which of course is 
not the case: they are different genetically, but identical phonetically. 


A. Ілонт Bases. 

1. The Normal Grade, Vollstufe, Normalstufe, is generally e/o: Gk. 
ptpw—pbpos, Akyw—Abyos, L. tegö—toga. For rare cases with a, see 
above. 

2. When unstressed, short vowels are either dropped: Zero Grade, 
Schwundstufe, Nullstufe, or-weakened (slurred, 34, 38): Reduced Grade, 
Reduktionsstufe). For Indo-European, we can hardly draw an entirely 
sharp distinction between the two grades, but within the several IE 
languages, analogy and varying habits of speech seem to have stand- 
ardized their use. The ‘Strong Aorist’ offers typical examples of 
the Zero Grade: Gk. яётора: ‘I fly’, &rröunv ‘I flew’, txw < *aexw ‘I 
have’, &cxov ‘I had’, but it is also found in other categories: L. seded 
‘I sit’, nidus < *ni-zd-os ‘nest’ (the place for sitting down), Gk. 8fos 
< *o-zd-os ‘branch’ (the place to sit upon, the perch); Gk. dépu ‘spear’, 
but Go. triu ‘tree’; genu, Gk. yórv, but Go. kniu ‘knee’. 

The Reduced Grade, » = ‘shva secundum’, is especially frequent 
before suffixes with long vowels, as in L. manére, patére, habére as 
against Gk. pow, L. реіб, Gk. тётора, OHG geban, but frequently 
takes the place of the Zero Grade if this would result in a consonant 
group that is out of keeping with the phonetic habits of a given lan- 
guage, or that would interfere too much with the phonetic resemblance 
of grammatically connected forms. Thus, initial combinations of 
stops, as in Gk. ятёсда‹ (infin. of хтётода), or in Czech pták ‘bird’, 
are incompatible with the phonetic pattern of Germanic; st-, as Zero 
Grade of set-, would be phonetically unobjectionable, but a past part. 
Go. *stans instead of sitans would be too remote from the acoustic im- 
pression of sifan. This seems to account for the fact that the first 
three classes of the Germanic strong verbs, where the diphthongal 
glide assumes vocalic function, have Zero Grade in the past part., 
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while the monophthongal fourth and fifth classes show Reduced Grade: 
OHG gistigan, gibolan < *-budana-, giwortan < *-wurdana-.< *wrionó-, 
but ginóman < *nwmonó-, gisezzan < *-sedoné-. 

The Zero Grade of a diphthong is obviously the glide in vocalic 
function: ei eu el er em en alternate with € ul r m n: cf. Go. steigan staig 
—stigum stigans; giutan gaut—gutum gulans. The liquids and nasals 
in vocalic (‘syllabic’) function developed supporting vowels (u in Ger- 
manic) in accordance with 18: OHG helfan, werdan, swimman, singan— 
hulfum giholfan, wurtum giwortan, swummum giswomman, sungum 
gisungan. 

Note: The Reduced Grade of i-, u-diphthongs can hardly be established with 
certainty. It is often assumed! that ot ъи became # d in early Indo-European, at 
least under certain circumstances (perhaps before consonants and in pausa). 
The ‘aorist presents’ of the second class (lükan, süpan, sagan) may be explained 
in this way (but cf. 54), and possibly some of the T-presents of the first class, e.g., 
OE OS wigan ‘fight’, OHG wigant ‘fighter’, which phonetically, as far as the 
vowel is concerned, are indistinguishable from normal grades, have the same 
origin. Before vowels, however, vi su appear certainly as ij uw, and it is hardly 
ever possible to assign such forms with certainty to either normal or reduced 
grade. 


3. On the other hand, short vowels can be lengthened. The origin 
and nature of the Lengthened Grade (Dehnstufe) is still a moot question. 
The ‘Streitberg-Michels Theory’,? which may be considered the pre- 
vailing view at present, ascribes it in all cases to the loss of a vowel of 
the following syllable, e.g., Gk. yap ‘thief? < ‘“yopos, wós, L. pës 
< *xodos, *pedos, rer < *regos, rarhp < *rarepe or *warepo. The 
possibility of such compensation must be admitted, but its generalisa- 
tion seems unjustified. A representative of the opposite view, which 
favors spontaneous lengthening, is R. Loewe (G. Sprw. 1. 49): ‘Die 
idg. Dehnung war meist lautsymbolischer, speziell dynamischer Natur, 
indem die Intensität der Vorstellung durch Längung des Vokals wieder- 
gegeben wurde.’ Spontaneous lengthening of strongly stressed syl- 
lables is so frequent in many languages that its occurrence in Indo- 
European seems at least probable—particularly in that very category 
of forms for which Streitberg devised the most elaborate compensation 
theory, namely, the preterits of the type of L. södimus, vénimus, Go. 
situm, gémum, OSI. sēd, nas». The standard view explains these as 
contractions of ТЕ reduplicated perfects of the type *sésdamen, sézdamen 
> *sédomn. While this particular form is assured by Sk. södimd, its 
extension over the whole category is far less plausible than sponta- 
neous lengthening. The functional use of this process in Semitic has 
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been mentioned above (44). Monosyllables like Ger. der, du, so, E. 
the, he, we are regularly short or long according to emphasis. The 
standardization of quantity in the later development of the Germanic 
languages implies spontaneous lengthening of a phonetic, non-func- 
tional character. In Lithuanian, short е and a are lengthened when 
accented (géras ‘good’, täkas ‘path’, instr. geru, taku). It is often hardly 
possible to decide definitely whether lengthening is due to compensa- 
tion or to spontaneous overstress, but for the type of Go. gémum the 
latter assumption seems better founded. 

C — Lengthened Diphthongs. Like simple vowels, diphthongs are subject 
both to reduction (see above) and to lengthening, so that IE fi du 
& ёи бт би äl él öl dn etc. can either be original long diphthongs or 
lengthened short diphthongs. But in Germanic, as in most IE lan- 
guages, long diphthongs of whatever origin shorten their first element 
(with the exception of ё > &, 39). Therefore, Germanic does not 
offer any direct evidence for the lengthened grade of short diphthongs, 
since the few fairly clear cases of &' < & seem to be originally long 
diphthongs. However, it does furnish indirect evidence in cases where 
the ti- or u-glide was absorbed in the lengthened vowel so that, e.g., we 
find alternations between IE oi and 6 < 27, ou and 6 < би, etc. It ів 
not known just under what circumstances these long diphthongs were 
monophthongized instead of shortened, but the fact itself is certain: 

ei : &—Sk. váyati ‘blows’, L. ventus, Go. winds ‘wind’ < *wéntos 

ot : 0—Qo. haims, Gk. xhun ‘village’ 

eu : ou : d—OHG fitozan ‘flow’: Go. flddus ‘flood’, Gk. я\отёѕ 

‘floating’. 

Other cases are very uncertain. Thus, Lith. leidü (leidZà) ‘I leave’ 
points to a diphthongal root, but the evidence of Go. létan, Gk. \ўбо- 
pat, L. lassus < *lad-tos is too strongly in favor of é/a (heavy base, 
see below). It is more likely that we have in leid2ü a contamination, 
due to similarity of meaning, with liekü ‘I remain, I leave’ = Gk. Xelrw. 

Heavy Bases are syllables whose normal grade shows a long vowel. 

d Generally, this is ë or б, more rarely d; ё and б sometimes alternate; 
qualitative gradation of 4 with 8 or б is very rare. The reduced grade 
is ә; rare instances of zero grade of heavy bases are probably due to 
analogy with light bases. Lengthened grade of heavy bases does not 
exist; where the circumflex accent in Greek or Lithuanian would seem 
to indicate it, we have to deal with secondary developments of rhyth- 
mical accent in those languages. 
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&/5/e—Go. tékan ‘touch’, pret. taitök; ON taka ‘take’, pret. tok 
Go. létan ‘let’, ON lata, OE létan, OHG läzzan, Gk. \Мўбодо:; 
L. lassus < *lad-tos, Go. lats ‘lazy’, ON latr, OE læt, OHG 
laz | 
Go. gadéps ‘deed’, ОЕ 48а, OHG tät, Gk. r(-ógu. ‘I put’, 
L. féct ‘I did’; Gk. дара ‘heap’, ON dómr, OE dim, OHG 
tuom ‘judgment, sentence’; OE döm, OHG tuom ‘I do’ 
Г. cépi (possibly analogy to féct), Gk. коту ‘handle’; Go. hof 
‘I lifted’; L. capio, Go. hafjan (pres. of höf) 
L. réri ‘think’, Go. -rédan ‘provide’, rödjan ‘talk’; -rabjan 
‘count’, rabjö ‘accounting’, L. ratus, past part. of reri 
ö/e—L. dönum ‘gift’, Gk. 81-бош ‘I give’, L. dare ‘give’ 
ä/o—L. stäre ‘stand’, Gk. (Dor.) t-oräuı ‘I stand’, Go. stöb, OHG 
stuot ‘stood’; Gk. erarós, L. status, Sk. sthitá-, past part., 
Go. standan ‘stand’ 
L. scabó—scübi ‘shave’ = Go. skapjan—sköp ‘shape’ 
L. vddé ‘I am walking’, vadö ‘I go through’, late denominative 
from vadum ‘ford’—Go. *wadan—*wóp, ON vaba—vob (op) 
‘wade’ 
L. sägiö ‘scout’, sagaz ‘clever’, Go. sdkjan ‘seek’ (perhaps 
also Go. sakan ‘quarrel’) 
&/5/e—Gk. (Dor.) ад! ‘I speak’, gwrf ‘voice’, -parós ‘spoken’. | 
DIPHTHONGAL HEAVY Bases with & õi di Zu би du él öl dl etc., should 
theoretically show the reduced grades ә? әм al etc. Taking into account 
the usual shortening or monophthongization of long diphthongs, we 
should expect in Germanic the normal grades 2, ai/ö, eu (> eo 1u)/0, 
el al etc., and the reduced grades (a > a, 38) az au al, but the material 
is scanty and for the most part etymologically uncertain. Morpho- 
logical considerations (64) make it probable that the verbs of the Ger- 
manic seventh class come closest to this condition. As far as ety- 
mologies are clear, they are predominantly heavy bases: Go. léan 
belongs to L. lassus (see above), -rédan, -rabjan to тётї, ratus, saian = 
[s&an] ‘or [s&jan] to smen, satus, fähan to pdz, pang, blésan to flare, 
aukan to auged, tékan, ON taka, to Gk. Saxrudos. Go. l£tan—lailot— 
latlötum (analogically for *latlatum) contains in principle the same grada- 
tion as light bases like Go. stetgan—statg—stigum, namely, 2/0/ә over 
against e/o/-. Many verbs of this class have reduced-grade presents 
(‘Aorist Presents’, like OE cuman < "gwm-), e.g., L. сарі, faciö < 
*kop-, *ak-. Accordingly, the following parallels seem justified (Gothic 
forms are given, where not otherwise marked): 
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Monophthongs t-Diphthongs u-Diphthongs 
ё: Pres. letan WGmc. Pret. hä < *köid- OHG stioz < *stéud- 
6: Perf. sg. la:lót, höf Perf. sg. hathait (01) staistaut (би) 
ә: Perf. pl. *latlatum Perf. pl. haihaitum (21) staistautum (ou) 
Aor. Pres. hafjan Aor. Pres. haitan stautan 


West-Germanic preterits of the type of Аё! are on a level with the normal-grade 
present forms of the type létan, and diphthongal presents of the Germanic seventh 
class, like haitan, have the same structure as a number of monophthongal presents 
of the sixth class, like hafjan, namely, reduced grade. The relation of this 
distribution of ablaut grades to the general system of the Germanic strong verb 

` is discussed in 54. But this must be admitted: in spite of its systematic con- 
sistency, this interpretation is at best a good working hypothesis. The small 
number of instances points to the probability of analogical leveling. Thus, the 
plural haihattum, instead of coming from *-kaid-, may be leveling from the singu- 
lar hathait < *-kdid-. Besides, not one of the diphthongal verbs in this class 
can definitely be proved to be a heavy base. The only more or less valid argu- 
ment for their being that consists in their morphological parallelism with mon- 
ophthongal heavy bases like létan, tékan (ON taka, aorist present with reduced 
grade). The matter is still further complicated by the fact that of au as reduc- 
tions of 2 Zu are not universally accepted. Hirt, for instance, (Idg. Gr. 2. 66 ff., 
HU 1. 61) assumes that their regular reduced grade was ł &. This would yield 
an alternation & 2u/T d, as in Sk. dhdyas ‘nourishing’, OHG taju ‘suckle’ : L. 
filius; Gk. odfap < *öudhr- : Sk. далаг, L. über, OHG Фаг ‘udder’—or even 
é/t d, since long diphthongs are apt to lose their glide: 0914 ‘breast’, L. feläre 
‘suckle’, fémina ‘woman’ : L. filius; Go. fon, gen. funins : Gk. xi», OHG fuir 
= [fy:r] ‘fire’; Gk. Mos, Dor. ао; < *sdu-elijos, Go. sauil = [so:il], ON 
OE söl : Sk. süryas ‘sun’. I cannot consider it definitely proved that 1 4 are 
necessarily the reduced grades of & ёи. In some of the instances given by Hirt 
(1. c. and HU 1. 67) we really have to deal with short diphthongs that are length- 
ened in certain forms, e.g., іп OSI. nit» ‘thread’ < *netti- we have the normal 
grade, in Go. népla ‘needle’ the lengthened grade, with & > ё, while Lith. ntis 
[ni:tis] ‘fuller’s teasel’ has ot rather than әт; cf. *klet-/klot-/klet-/kli- in Lith. 
Slej ‘I lean’, ааз ‘slope’, pa-Sigti ‘stumble’, &slitis ‘pile of sheaves’. The 
alternation ё1/ә1/1 = Gmc. @/ai/i for heavy bases is quite as likely as the alter- 
nation єї/ы/1 = Gmc. 1/1/i, which for light bases is now generally admitted. 
Besides, transition from light to heavy bases and vice versa was doubtless quite 
frequent. 


f |DisvriLABIC Bases are formulae necessary to account for paralle! 
forms like L. genu, Gk. yövu: Go. kniu ‘knee’; Gk. бдр» ‘spear’ : Go. 
triu ‘tree’; L. augeö, Go. aukan ‘increase’ : Go. wahsjan ‘grow’; Sk. 
tdvas ‘strength’ : Gmc. büs- in Go. büs-(h)undi ‘1000’, WGmc. Thüs- 
nelda; L. plénus : Go. fulls ‘full’; L. gnö-, Gk. yvo-, OE cnäwan ‘know’ 
< *§né- : Go. kann, kunnum ‘can’. We have here to deal with double 
gradation, for which the customary formula is ere, ега. The former 
type is called a disyllabic light base, the latter a disyllabic heavy base. 
Either of the two syllables is subject to gradation, so that we may find 
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ere/re/er/er/r& and ета (d = ё = 35)/era (era, if both syllables are 
unaccented)/rd. E.g., *geneu shows the form *фепи = L. депи and 
*gneu = Go. kniu; *pelé- appears as *plö- in plénus, as *pla-, with 
secondary loss of ә in Germanic, in fulls < *planos. Sanskrit grammar, 
preserving the functional value of these parallel types, distinguishes 
between sé{-bases and ant{-bases, i.e., bases with or without + < 9 
(sa- ‘with’, an- ‘without’). An instance of the former is caritum ‘to 
move’ < *kwers- (*kwela-, Gk. жонак); of the latter, vdrtum ‘to 
choose’ < *wer- (*wel-, L. velle), which may equally well be considered 
a reduction from disyllabic *were- (*wele-), or a monosyllabic light base, 
*wer- (*wel-). In a great majority of cases disyllabic gradation results 
іп a metathesis of | r mn $ и. The Germanic languages have not pre- 
served it in grammatical function. Generally, it can be recognized 
only by comparison with other languages, as in Gk. ööpv : Go. triu, 
but there are some rare cases of internal Germanic evidence, such as 
Go. aukan : wahsjan < *awg- : *wog-. 

For bibliography and history of the theory, see Hirt, Idg. Gr. 2. 
106 ff. 

47. The Germanic Ablaut Series. Gradation was a factor of funda- 
mental importance in Indo-European and has as such been particularly 
well preserved, perhaps even extended, in the Gmc. Strong Verb. Its 
types have been arranged by grammarians as ‘classes’ or ‘series’ varying 
in number and character, depending principally on the gradual advance- 
ment of knowledge concerning the IE vowel system. Jacob Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik I (1819) set up fourteen 'Conjugationen'; in 
their OHG forms they are the following: heizan, stözan, faltan, bindan, 
lesan, neman, werfan, (zeran = Go. tairan), gripan (sic; Go. greipan), 
zihan, (Go. teihan), gizan, slahan (Grimm’s spellings). The present 
arrangement by seven classes, which had not been possible before 
Collitz’s reconstruction of the IE vowel system (34), developed through 
the cooperation of the Leipzig Neo-Grammarians. It was, I believe, 
first printed in Braune’s Gotische Grammatik (1886). Hirt, HU 1. 75, 
says rightly about it: ‘Die Anordnung ist durchaus willkürlich. Sie 
ist aber eingebürgert, und man ersetzt sie besser nicht durch eine 
andere.’ 

The seven classes are, in Gothic forms: 

I. steigan—staig—stigum—stigans (i-diphthongs) 

II. giutan—gaut—gutum—gutans (u-diphthongs) 

III. hilpan—halp—hulpum—hulpans (liquid or nasal diphthongs) 
IV. niman—nam—némum—numans (monophthong before liquid or 
nasal) 
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V. sttan—sat—sttum—asitans (monophthong before stop or spirant) 
VI. hafjan—höf—höfum—hafans (Стас. а/д series) 


VII. l2tan—lailót—laslotum—letans (Reduplicating Class). 


For the sake of historical continuity this arrangement is retained in 
the chapter on strong verbs. А more logical classification, however, 
would be the following: 
Light Bases with monophthongs: I a, sitan, I b, niman 
Light Bases with diphthongs: II a, steigan, II b, giutan, II c, hilpan 
Heavy Bases with monophthongs: III a, hafjan, III b, [ап 
Heavy Bases with diphthongs: IV a, haztan, IV b, stautan, IV c, haldan. 

While we generally associate these classes with the strong verb, they 
include, of course, all categories of words and syllables. Some Ger- 


manic instances follow: 
Go. ON OE OS 
I a, e: giban gefa giefan geban 
giba giof giefu дефа 
in i in in 
-i8 -(t)r -e8 -18 
о: gaf дај geaf gaf 
gabeigs ‘rich’ gafol ‘tribute’ 
-and -a -ap -ath 
ё: gebum güfom geafon gäbun 
g&fr ‘healing’ 
t: gibans gefenn giefen — gigeban 
=; sind < *s-enti sind sind 
Ib, e: niman nema niman niman 
filu fol feolu filu 
0: nam nam пот пат 
-an -a -an -an 
6: némum потот потоп nämun 
-bérr -bé&re 
gens kusn cwen 
d: numans nomenn numen ginuman 
koma cuman cuman 
faurc for fora 
=; fadrum febrom  fzdrum 
triu {тё {тёо {тти 
IIa, ei: steigan stiga stigan _stigan 
weihs vé wig wih 
oi: slaig steig (812) std slég 
stains steinn stan stén 
pai petr pa thé 
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geban 
geba 
in 

-i8 


stigan 
wih 
steig 
stein 
dë (?) 


‘give’ 

i gift 

tin’ 

2 sg. 
ending 

'I gave' 


pres. 


3 pl. pres. end- 
ing. 

'we gave' 

‘gift’. 

‘given’ 

‘they are’. 

‘take’ 

‘much’. 

“Т took’ 

infin. ending. 

‘we took’ 

‘bearing’ 

‘woman’. 

‘taken’ 

‘come’ 

‘before’ 


‘to the fathers’ 
‘tree’. 

‘climb’ 
‘temple, idol’. 
‘I climbed’ 
‘stone’ 

‘they’. 
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Go. ON OE ОВ OHG 
1: stigum stigom stigon sligun stigum ‘we climbed’ 
stigr steg ‘path’. 
IIb, eu: -biudan Ыбра béodan biodan biotan ‘bid’ 
diups diüpr déop diop tiof “деер”. 
ou: baup baup béad bod bot ‘I bade' 
daupjan вура diepan  dópian  touffen ‘baptize’ 
daups daupr déad did tot 'dead'. 
u: budum bubom budon budun butum те bade’ 
bobe boda bodo boto ‘messenger’. 
П с, el+: hilpan hialpa helpan heipan helfan ‘help’ 
hilms hialmr helm helm helm ‘helmet’. 
er+: wairban verha weorban werthan werdan ‘become’ 
hairda hiorb heord herta ‘herd’. 
en+: bindan binda bindan bindan bintan ‘bind’ 
drigkan drekka drincan drinkan trinkan ‘drink’. 
ol+: halp halp healp  halp half ‘helped’. 
balgs belgr belg balg balg ‘skin, bag’. 
or+: warp varp wearb warth ward ‘I became’. 
frawardjan awierdan frawartan ‘spoil’. 
on+: band batt [bant] bond band bant ‘I bound’ 
dragkjan drekkia drencan drenkan trenkan ‘make drink’. 
1+: hulpum hulpom hulpon  hulpum hulfum ‘we helped’. 
wulfs ulfr wulf wulf wolf ‘wolf’. 
r+: waurbum — (v)urbom wurdon wurdum wurtum ‘we became’ 
baurgs borg burg burg burg ‘fortification’. 
n+: bundum bundom bundon bundum buntum ‘we bound’. 
Illa, 6: Mf hof höf hof huob ‘I lifted’. 
A: stop sto) stöd stöd stuo(n)t ‘I stood’. 
ө: hafjan hefia hebban — heffian heffan 'to lift' 
standan standa standan standan standan ‘to stand’. 
IIIb, ё: lan lata letan latan laeun ‘to let’ 
slépan зіёрап släpan släfan ‘to sleep’. 
9: lats latr læt lat laz lazy’ 
lata = läta LG sap slaf ‘weak’, 
IVa, аё: hät hat hat hias “Т called’. 
01: haihait ‘I (have) 
called’. 
ei: haitan heita hatan hétan heizan ‘to call’. 
IV b, - hliop hléop hleop (A)liof ‘I jump, run’. 
бп: hathlaup* ‘I (have) 
jumped’. 
eu: hlaupan hlaupa Мгарап Мӧрап (h)loufan ‘to jump, run’. 
IV c, én+: Jekk [fing] feng feng  fenc[fiang) ‘I caught’. 
an+: fatfah < fanx < -pdnk- ‘(have) 
caught’. 
en+: fahan < pank- fon fühan fāhan ‘to catch 
fangana* [fengenn] fongen — gifangan gifangan ‘caught. 
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Unstressed Syllables 


48. Quantity of Final Syllables. All morphological types of syl- 
lables—roots, prefixes, suffixes, endings—could be either long or short. 
In the case of long syllables, Greek and Lithuanian orthography uses 
two forms of accent signs, the acute, ’, and the circumflex, ~: хош» 
‘herdsman’, tyeuwv ‘leader’, but Lith. akmuö ‘stone’ (nom. sg.), деб» 
‘gods’ (gen. pl.): Lith. stóras ‘thick’, kója ‘foot’, but géras ‘good’, dukté 
‘daughter’. In modern Lithuanian, and probably also in classical Greek, 
the acute denotes even pitch (Stosston), the circumflex changing pitch 
(Schleifton): In stéras, the pitch rises or falls evenly during the articu- 
lation of the vowel, in géras, it either rises and then falls, or it falls 
and then rises. This is particularly marked in the case of diphthongs: 
gáuti ‘get’ has Stosston, gaüst: ‘resound’ has Schleifton. Syllables with 
the circumflex accent, especially those with diphthongs, are noticeably 
longer than those with acute accent. We find a similar contrast between 
the American and the Standard German articulation of diphthongs: 
Ger. Maz, Haus, neu are distinctly shorter than Am. my, house, boy, and 
the latter may be said to have Schleifton. Certain German dialects 
distinguish between (er) haut, braut and (die) Haut, Braut by a circum- 
flex accent on the former, an acute on the latter words. 

The Greek and Lithuanian accents can by no means be identified 
with IE conditions, but are largely due to secondary changes. How- 
ever, in final syllables at least they do reflect IE conditions. The vowels 
of IE endings clearly show three types: short, acute-long, and circum- 
flex-long. It is virtually certain that the circumflex accent of endings 
was in all cases due either to contraction or to compensation: the 
ending of the nom. pl. masc. of o-stems was -ös < о + es; the gen. sg. 
of d-stems had -ds < -а + so; the nom. sg. of certain n-stems ended 
in -ő < -ön. 

In Germanic, endings with a circumflex accent show more resistance 
to weakening (49) than long-vowel endings with an acute accent. This 
fact, as well as the Greek-Lithuanian parallels and the origin of endings 
with a circumflex accent, indicates that these were really longer than 
endings with an acute accent. At any rate, it is a convenient, if 
somewhat mechanical, device for the purpose of Germanic grammar to 
classify endings as having one, two, or three ‘morae’ (time units), 
equivalent to short syllables, long syllables with an acute accent and 
long syllables with a circumflex accent. E.g.: 

Nom. sg. masc. *dhwesos, 2 pl. pres. *nemete have final syllables of one 
mora: Gk. eds, véuere. 
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Nom. sg. fem. *dhwesd, 1 sg. pres. *nemó have final syllables of two 
morae: Gk. бєй, уёџо. 

Gen. pl. *dhwesóm < о-от, d-om| have final syllables of three morae: 

Gen. sg. *dhwesäs < d-so Greek. Gedy, beãs. 

49. The Germanic Weakening of Unstressed Syllables. The strong 8 
stress accent on the stem (or first syllable) (43) caused in Germanic a 
progressive weakening of unaccented syllables, which is particularly 
marked in the case of final syllables. Roughly speaking, this may be 
said: during the first two or three centuries A.D., i.e., soon after the 
Germanic accent shift, final syllables lost one mora. About five hun- 
dred years later & second mora was lost; another five hundred years 
later, а third. Naturally, this is an over-mechanical statement and а 
good deal of allowance must be made for deviations. But the following 
instance may serve to characterize the trend: 

The noun termination -6, as in Lith. akmuó ‘stone’, has three morae. 
It appears in Go. tuggö, namó (48) as a long vowel with two morae. 
With & corresponding ending, though & different gender, OE nama has 
one mora; this was lost towards the end of the ME period, resulting in 
NE [neim]. 'The Scandinavian languages as well as Dutch and most 
German dialects approach this, but Standard German, being highly 
artificial and largely the product of spelling pronunciation, lags far 
behind. 

The following outline intends to show merely the general trend. 
Numerous details are added in the Morphology. 

A. SHORT VOWELS. 

(1) In Final Syllables they tend to disappear. Unless followed by b 
consonants, they åre not preserved anywhere; the low and mid vowels 
e o a disappear very early even before consonants, but the high vowels, 
i u, show more resistance. 

а: Gk. olöa ‘I know’ ) Go. wait 
e: Gk. olöe “һе knows’ ' 

Sg. imper. Gk. ире, pl. imper. véuere—Go. nim, nimib ‘take’. 
о: Gen. sg. -so (Gk. беой < *0еосо) —Со. wulfis, earliest OE -zs. 

Before consonants, a < о is preserved in very early Runic inscrip- 
tions (4th to 6th cent. A.D.) and in Norse loan words in Finnish: Run. 
Holtingar, staina (acc. sg., < *stainam), horna, Finn. ringas, kuningas 
= Go. *Huliiggs, stain, *haurn, *kuniggs.—Before -ns, however, all 
short vowels are preserved: Go. wulfans, gastins, sununs, OHG wolfa 
gests, sunu, etc. 

The greater resistance of high vowels (i u) may be ascribed to the c 
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clearer muscular consciousness during their articulation. Probably the 
same law originally applied to all Germanic dialects: after a long syl- 
lable, or after two syllables (which phonetically, or metrically, amounts 
to the same thing) they disappear sooner than after a short syllable. 
This law, which seems to express a general trend of Germanic towards 
accented syllables of two morae, is clearly preserved. In Norse, early 
Runic retains i u after long as well as short syllables, but in literary 
Norse they have disappeared in both cases, and only the chronology of 
mutation (41) reflects the original condition: Run. Saligastir, magu, 
Go. -gasts, magu, ON тоо, giof < зеби. In Gothic, it would seem that i 
disappeared, but u was preserved regardless of the quantity of the pre- 
ceding syllable: gasts, baur ‘son’ (i-stems), but handus, sunus. How- 
ever, forms like agts ‘terror’, hatis ‘hate’, rigis ‘darkness’ clearly indi- 
cate that for i the law was the same as in NWGmc., but had been 
obscured through leveling in the i-stems. A parallel treatment of u 
is made highly probably by tagr ‘tear’ = Gk. бёкру. 

Instances for i и: 
i: *ghostis ‘guest, enemy’—Go. gasts, OE giest, OS OHG gast 

*nemeli ‘he takes'—QGo. nimip, OE nim(e)b, OS nimid, OHG nimit 

*nemonii ‘they take’—Go. nimand, OE nimap, OHG nemani 

Go. hatis ‘hate’, ON hatr, OE hete, OS heti, OHG [haz] 

Sk. upari ‘above’—Go. ufar, Run. ubar, OE ofer. 
u: "sunus ‘son’—Go. sunus, ON sunr, OE OS OHG sunu 

*neku 'cattle'—QGo. fathu, ON fe, OE feoh, OS fehu, OHG fihu 
Go. daupus ‘death’, ON daupr, OE дгар, OS doth, OHG tod. 


Nore: WGmc. -u < IE d 5 (see below, B) shows the same treatment: nom, 
pl. neut. OE fatu ‘vats’, OS fatu, OHG [faz]; OE OS word, OHG wort ‘words’. 
but Go. [waurda]. In the OHG inst. sg. wortu < -ó, u is retained through analogy 
with words like tagu, hofu. Also in the 1 sg. pres., WGmc. -u < -d is preserved 
everywhere by analogy: OHG bintu like nimu. 


d When a disappeared after j w, these became vocalic (33): 

j > iin *kunjam > Go. Ким, ON kyn ‘kin’, *rikjam > Go. reiki, 
ON пке, OE rice, OS rīki, OHG richi. OE cynn, OS kunni, OHG 
chunni are analogies from the oblique cases, with doubling of n before 7 
(which would not have taken place before 1). ON kyn as against rike 
is due to the chronology of the loss of i. At the time when ў was 
dropped after a long syllable, about 700 A.D., the forms were still 
*rikja, *kunja, which then became riki, *kynt. Somewhat later, but 
before 900, ¢ disappeared after a short syllable, *kynt > kyn, but this 
did not affect the long stems. Cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 39. Likewise 
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*herdja(m) ‘herdsman’ (acc. sg.) became Go. hatrdt, ON hirbe, OE hyrde, 
OS hirdi, OHG hirti. The Go. nom. sg. hatrdets, harjis ‘army’ are 
analogies from the gen. sg. hairdets, harjis < -jeso (see below). The 
phonetic forms would have been *hatrdis, *harts. 

ш > u: *knewam ‘knee’ > Go. kniu, ON kné (explanation as for kyn; 
for lengthening of e, see Heusler, 1. c. 31), OE cnéo, OS kneo, OHG 
chniu. In Gothic and Old English, w is preserved after a long or an 
unstressed syllable, but that is probably analogy after the oblique 
cases: Go. hlaiw ‘grave’ (Run. hlaiwa-), ОЕ Маш, but OS OHG leo; 
Go. snaiws ‘snow’, OE snáw, but ON snér, OS OHG sn2o; in Go. 
waurstw ‘work’, gaidw ‘lack’, þiwadw ‘servitude’, w may have been 
merely orthographical. | 

(2) In Medial Syllables conditions are so irregular that a general rule 
working with uniform consistency can hardly be established. Leveling 
of forms and chronological differences have greatly interfered with regu- 
lar development. Besides, frequently the original quality and quantity 
of medial vowels cannot be definitely ascertained. The general trend 
seems to have been that not only з и, but also a, were more apt to be 
dropped after a long syllable than after a short one. Cf. for a Go. 
anahaitan ‘invoke’, andhaitan ‘praise’, allwaldands ‘omnipotent’, alla- 
wérei ‘honesty’, þiudangardi ‘kingdom’, allawaurstwa ‘entire’, ainfalbs 
‘simple’, manages ‘multitude’, manasébs ‘mankind’, samaleiks ‘like’. 
For 1, cf. Go. brüp-fabs (compound of two i-stems) ‘bridegroom’, but 
Run. Saligastiz (name), Go. riqizis, gen. sg. of riqis ‘darkness’, hatizón 
‘be angry’; for u, OHG Hadubrant, Haduwig, but Go. handuwaurhts 
‘handmade’, handugs ‘skillful’, ON Agndugr, OE hendig; Go. qibuhafts 
‘pregnant’. 

The treatment of medial : in the first class of weak verbs is especially 
important. According to ‘Sievers’ Law of Syncopation’ (Btr. 5. 23-61, 
78 f.; 7. 141 f.) medial è disappeared in West Germanic after a long 
stem syllable, but was preserved after a short syllable: 

Go. nasida ОЕ nerede OS nerida OHG nerta 
Go. sdkida ОЕ sóMe OS Ма OHG suohta 

The chronology of mutation relative to the time of syncopation of the 
middle vowel led to the condition termed ‘Rückumlaut’ by Jacob Grimm 
(‘Unmutation’ by Curme, Grammar of the German Language? 315). 
Evidently, wherever ? had disappeared before the period of mutation, 
the stem vowel had to remain unchanged. In Old Norse we find the 
same development as in the case of i-stems (salr : gestr, 41), e.g., telia 
‘count’, pret. talba, but heyra ‘hear’, pret. heyrba. The WGmc. condi- 
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tions are greatly complicated by the fact that the periods of the two 
phonological events more or less overlapped. In Old English, we find 
nerian, nerede ‘save’, fremman, fremede ‘perform’, déman, démde ‘judge’ 
(Go. nasjan, *framjan, dömjan), in which mutation preceded syncopa- 
tion; but in tellan, tealde < *laljan, *tal(1)5a ‘count’ (about 20 verbs of 
this or similar type) syncopation had occurred earlier than mutation. 
Similarly, Old Saxon has nertan, nerida, but tellian, talda. Old High 
German shows more mutation in the Franconian dialects than in Upper 
German: RFY. zellen, zelita, but UG (and EFr.) zellen, zalta. Analogy 
has largely done away with unmutation so that, as an effect of syncopa- 
tion, Standard NHG has preserved it only in brennen, kennen, nennen, 
rennen, senden, wenden (brannte, etc.). In denken and bringen and the 
preterit presents 16 must be traced back to Germanic times, cf. Go. 
pagkjan, bähta, briggan, brähta, kunnan, Кипра; these preterits never 
i. 

h The development of medial je depends on the quantity of the pre- 
ceding syllable. The difference was probably general Germanic or even 
Indo-European, but it is clearly preserved in Gothic: Gen. sg. of jo- 
stems, *harjisa > harjis, but *heröjisa > hairdeis; 2 sg. pres. of jo- 
verbs, *nasjist > nasjis, but *sökjisi > sükeis. The problem has been 
treated frequently, but doubtless the difference is due to a difference in 
syllabication (cf. 33 b), which is in keeping with the principles of Gmc. 
metrics, and also with the ‘Standardization of Quantity’ (50). The 
nominatives harjis, hairdeis, for phonological *haris, *hairdis are ana- 
logical transfers from the genitives (see above). In hatrdjam (dat. pl.), 
sökjam (1. pl.), etc. there was obviously no basis for contraction, and 
it is likewise quite improbable that -jis, -eis could go back to Gmc. 
-jaz < IE -jos. 

i (8) PREFIXES in general retain their vowels. But there is some evi- 
dence of a tendency towards weakening in isolated cases. Thus, Go. 
at-augjan ‘show’ is doubtless cognate with OHG zougen ‘show’. OHG 
has accented fora, ur-, zuo, but unaccented fir-, tr-, zi-; bi- appears in 
nouns, be- in verbs. English has given up ge- as a verbal prefix, aside 
from archaisms like yclept. German shows weakened prefixes in words 
like Glück, Glaube, bleiben. In Norse, verbal prefixes were lost entirely. 

В. Lona VoweE s (and diphthongs) of two morae. 
(1) Final syllables shorten long vowels: 

] IE à > a in Gothic, > e elsewhere (spelled generally i in earlier 
Norse): 

Gk. татёр—Со. fadar, ON faher, OE feder, OS fadar, OHG fater 
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Gk. (хо)%»—Со. hana, ON hane, (the Gothic form may also go back 
to -dn) 
IE -& (3 sg. pret. of weak verbs), Go. nastda, ON talpe. 

IE à 6 > Gmc. 6 became a in Gothic, but и in NWGme. This 
indicates that in the latter group the usual trend of the long-vowel 
drift was anticipated in final syllables, while in Gothic the vowel 
shortening must have happened relatively earlier —NWGmce. -u < IE -4 
is treated like -u < IE -u; it disappeared sooner after long than after 
short syllables, cf. OE dr < *aisá (Gothic would have *aiza) ‘honor’, 
as against giefu, Go. giba ‘gift’, For Norse this is not so certain, 
unless we consider words like sog as analogical, or assume that the 
chronology of the u-mutation coincided with that of the :-mutation— 
which, of course, is quite likely. -u < -d is preserved in Run. (gibu) 
and in Norse loan words in Finnic (panku ‘bracelet’, ON грот). 

Gk. 6a—Go. giba, ON giof < *gebu, OE giefu; OS geba, OHG geba 
are accusatives. 

Ved. yugá ‘yokes’—Go. waurda, ON bern, OE OS word, OHG wort; but 
OE hofu, OS grabu. 

Gk. crelxw—Go. steiga, ON stig, OE *stigu, OS OHG stīgu. 

(OE -u remained fairly late in Anglian, but in West Saxon it was 
early replaced by -e, which was probably a subjunctive ending). 

But before nasals, IE -4 -5 were shortened to -a everywhere. This 
is hard to explain, but may perhaps be linked up with the fact that 
elsewhere, too, nasals seem to tend to preserve the quality of the pre- 
ceding vowel (42). Thus we find: 

Acc. sg. fem. -4m—Go. giba, OE giefe < -æ, OS geba, OHG geba. 

Nom. sg. of n-stems, -ón (Gk. фуєџбу) — Со. guma (can also go back 
to -én), OE tunge, OS tunga, OHG zunga; ON gume may correspond to 
this, or to WGmc. forms in -a, -o (see below); but Finnic loan words of 
this type, like haka ‘field’ (ON hage ‘Gehege’), as well as Runic forms 
in -a rather seem to point to -én. Run. tawidö ‘I did’ indicates that 
-óm became -о > -a. The ending of Go. guma, anyway, is not identical 
with the WGmc. forms OE -a, OS OHG -o, which surely go back to -; 
see below. 

Diphthongs are monophthongized earlier in unstressed than in 
stressed syllables; in fact, it is doubtful whether historical Germanic 
has preserved any unstressed diphthongs. While it is methodically 
defensible to pronounce diphthongs in Go. anstai, sunau, habaida, Hirt 
is very probably right in assuming that at least in Wulfila's time at au 
were [eo]. In final syllables we have the usual reduction by one mora: 
3 sg. pass., Gk. géperas = Go. bairada. 
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The Gothic dat. sg. of o-stems, daga, is usually explained as an instru- 
mental or as an ablative (79). Both explanations are possible, but 
unnecessarily separate the form from the other classes and the other 
Germanic languages. It is more satisfactory to consider daga a locative, 
like other ‘datives’,—*dhogho + i > *dazai > daga. 

1 (2) In MEDIAL SYLLABLES long vowels and diphthongs are more 
resistant than in final syllables. Thus we find: 

IE а > 6 is preserved as a long vowel in Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, shortened in the other Gmc. dialects: Go. salböda, OHG salböta, 
ON kallaba, OE sealfode, ОЗ makoda. 

In OHG medial 6 is not diphthongized to uo. This may indicate 
that it had undergone at least a slight shortening before the period of 
diphthongization. Before nasals, however, it became 4 in OHG, v in 
ON: zungün, tungu (tungo): Go. tuggön (oblique cases of tuggö ‘tongue’). 
This is in keeping, on the one hand, with the usual treatment of u 
before nasal groups or nasals in general (cf. OHG gisungan, OE -numen), 
and, on the other hand, with the analogous treatment of final -@, but 
the matter is far from clear. 

Medial é in the third class of weak verbs goes back partly to IE 
ei/ai and partly to IE 2. From the Germanic point of view the two 
types cannot be distinguished. Gothic has az, which is almost certainly 
[e:], OHG has ё, and in the other dialects the preterit of this class 
probably never had any medial vowel (Sievers, Btr. 8. 90 ff.): Go. 
habaida, OHG habéta, ON hafba, OE hazfde, OS habda. 

Gradually, medial long vowels are shortened everywhere. In the 
living Germanic languages, long medial vowels do not exist. 

m (3) Prerixes (and prepositions, which may be considered akin to 
nominal prefixes) show the tendency towards shortening mentioned 
under A. Theoretically, we should expect preservation of long vowels 
in nominal compounds, but shortening in verbal compounds, according 
to 43. But this is only partly the case. Apparently, the unstressed 
forms spread from verbs to nouns, but we may in part have to deal with 
IE double forms going back to a time before the Gmc. weakening of 
unstressed syllables. This possibility is indicated especially by the fact 
that Gothic does not offer any evidence of long vowels in the prefixes 
Gmc. bi/bi, üs/us, tö/tu. It has only bi ‘by’, while OE OS OHG have 
both bi and bi (be): Go. bistugq ‘shock’, like bistiggan (verb), but OHG 
bispel ‘example’, biwurti (and biwort) ‘parable’, as against bigangan 
‘pass through’; Go. us (ut) in ussindö ‘extremely’, almost certainly with 
short u, like ussatjan ‘found’, urruns ‘East’, but ON preposition ðr, tir, 
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OHG prep. dz (and ur, ir, ar): üzläz ‘end’ against trtrinkan ‘drown’; 
Go. preposition and prefix du, duginnan ‘begin’, OE OS JW, te, OHG 
zuo, ze (zi, za), zuohelpha ‘support’, zigangan ‘perish’. 


Nore 1: Go. ш (a?) = us = ur, ON OE OS dt, OHG ds = ur go back to IE 
üd (Sk. ud) ‘out of’. These doublets arose in sentence connection from Indo- 
Hittite ablative forms in -tos, similar to Gk. ёк (&«ros) = i£, obro(t) = obrws. 

Nore 2: The vowel of Go. du is problematic. We must probably assume, with 
Delbrück, IF 21. 355 f., that in Gothic ö in proclitic position became u, but since 
it is an isolated form no definite explanation seems possible. For the consonant, 
cf. 17, under ‘Residuary Forms’. 


C. TuREE Mona existed only in final syllables. They are preserved 
as long vowels or as diphthongs in Gothic and partly in Old High Ger- 
man, but are short elsewhere. Some of the most important types are 
the following: 

Contraction: Nom. pl. of o-stems (masc.), o-es > бв, of d-stems (fem.), 
d-es > ds, in Go. dagös, gibös, OHG tagd, дефа, but ON dagar, gtafar, 
OE giefe < -z, OS geba. 

Gen. pl, originally only of o- and d-stems, but transferred to all 
classes, masc. and neut. e-om > ёт for Gothic, o-om > бт elsewhere, 
d-om > 6m in all dialects: Go. dagé, OHG tagö (original length certain, 
although not indicated by spelling), OS dago, ON daga, OE daga; Go 
gibö, OS gebo, ON giafa, OE giefa. 

Compensation for IE loss of final vowel: gen. sg. fem. -d-so > йв 
(бєй), Go. gibös, OHG geba, ON giafar, OE giefe < -x, OS дефа. 

Compensation for loss of n in sentence connection: The nom. sg. of 
n-stems, -ón, probably lost n before s (and before bh dh gh, if these were 
really voiceless spirants, o 0 x), but retained it before other consonants 
and vowels, so that we find the doublets ö/ön, as in Gk. s»yeuó», but 
L. homó: Go. tuggö, hairtö, ON tunga, hiarta (feminines and neuters), 
OE guma, OS gumo, ОНС фото (masc.) go back to -5, but Go. masc. 
guma, ON gume, OE fem. tunge, OS tunga, OHG zunga go back to -ón 
(or -én, in the case of Gothic and Old Norse). 


Norse: Similar in phonetic principle, but different in chronology is the treat- 
ment of -ons (acc. pl. ending) in Anglo-Frisian (OE OS OFris.). In these dialects 
n disappeared before з, with compensatory lengthening of the vowel: ОЕ dagas 
< -5, OS dagos are really accusatives, which, however, function also as nom. pl. 


DiPHTHONGS. The optative suffix of thematic verb forms is 04 > ot: 
Go. bairais, bairai, ON berer, bere, OE bere, OS beres, bere. OHG berés, 
bere. 
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Gen. sg. of i- and u-stems, 01-80, ou-so, Go. anstats, sunaus, OHG 
fridoo. 

o D. Емал, Consonants in unaccented syllables disappear in Primi- 
tive Gmc. with the exception of s and r; r remains in all dialects, s 
remains as s in Gothic, as r (rhotacism) in Norse, but disappears in 
WGmc.: 

-r: Go. fadar, ON faber, OE fader, OS fadar, OHG fater. 

-s: Go. dags, ON дарт, OE dzg, OS dag, OHG tag. 

-ns remains intact in Gothic and preserves the preceding vowel: dagans, 
gastins, sununs, but OHG (aga, gasti, sunu*. In the Anglo-Frisian 
dialects, where n was lost, with compensatory lengthening (see 
Note above), в was preserved. This seems to indicate that n was 
partly assimilated to s, strengthening its articulation. We have a 
parallel in Italic: -ons > -ós in Latin, but -üss in Oscan: hortös 
‘gardens’, feihüss ‘walls’; the nom. pl. of the latter word is *fethus 
< -ös, corresponding to Go. dagös, OHG tagd. 

-£: Secondary ending -nt: Go. budun, ON Биро, OE budon, OS budun, 
OHG butun (but Go. -and, OHG -ant, 3 pl. pres., < -onti). 

-n, -m: acc. sg. Go. dag « -om, giba < -dm; nom. sg. of n-stems: Go. 
guma < -ón (see above). 

-m first became -n, which disappeared in endings, but was preserved in 
monosyllables: Go. þan 'then'—L. tum; bana = ban-a. 


60. Standardization of Quantity. The combination of pitch and stress accent 
had resulted in gradation (44). The Germanic stress accent led to the weakening 
or loss of unstressed syllables, and it was a contributing factor in monophthongi- 
sation and diphthongization (40). A continuation of its effect is seen in a stand- 
ardization of the quantity of accented syllables that took place in all Germanic 
languages during the 13th and 14th centuries. The details differ considerably 
in the several languages, but the principle is the same everywhere: short accented 
vowels in open syllables are lengthened. In Dutch, the contrast between long 
and short vowels is least noticeable; it is largely superseded by the contrast 
between volkomen (tense) and onvolkomen (lax) vowels. In English, the influ- 
ence of the following consonant greatly obscured the underlying principle. It is 
seen most clearly in German, where the process is fundamentally the following: 
In MHG, accented syllables were of four types: open-short, ne-men, open-long, 
nä-men, closed-short, dahte ‘covered’ (NHG deckte), closed-long, dähte ‘thought’. 
Towards the end of the MHG period, the first and fourth types disappeared; nemen 
became nehmen, dähte became dachte. This means that MHG accented syllables 
had either one or two or three time units—short vowel without consonant, short 
vowel with consonant, long vowel without consonant, long vowel with consonant. 
In Standard NHG, leaving aside complicated details, it may be said that every 
accented syllable has two time units—short vowel with consonant, or long vowel 
without consonant. 
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51. Word Structure. The component elements of IE words are pri- 
marily: root, suffiz, ending, prefix, infix. А root with certain types of 
suffixes is generally termed stem. The combination of certain suffixes 
with grammatical endings is often designated as termination. But all 
of these concepts are abstractions arrived at by comparative analysis 
of the only real linguistic realities, the word and the sentence. 

The Latin words fundo, fudi, effundö, füsiö have, in various phonetic 
variants, one element in common, the sound group füd, whieh furnishes 
the semantic common denominator, the idea of ‘pouring’. This is the 
root of these words, but there is no evidence nor, indeed, any proba- 
bility that it ever had any independent existence, that it ever func- 
tioned as a ‘word’ per se. Its grammatical character is determined and 
its meaning modified or specialized by suffizes, such as e/o/0, to which 
are linked grammatical endings, as in fund-i-s, fund-u-nt < -e-s, -o-nt. 
The group fund-e/d- constitutes the stem; -is, -unt are terminations. 
The meaning of this verb is modified by the prefix ex- in effundö ‘I 
pour out’. Comparison between the present fundó and the perfect füdi 
reveals an additional n-element in the former, called a nasal infiz. The 
addition of a -¢-suffix forms a noun stem füd-t- > füsi-, and this is 
assigned to a specific type of declension by the further suffix -ón-, to 
which are attached the various case endings, as in füsi-ón-is < -es. 

If we further compare these Latin words with cognates in other IE 
languages, we do find the same ‘root’ fad < IE óheud- in Go. giutan 
(gaul, gutum, gutans), but elsewhere it appears without the final d, or 
with other final consonants: Sk. hu-, Gk. xéw < *ghewö, xeuna ‘pour- 
ing’, xbönv ‘abundantly’, ON gzdsa ‘pour forth’, geyser ‘hot spring’; in 
Latin itself we have the root without final consonant in the adjective 
fü-tilis ‘to be poured, worthless’. So we have several forms of the root, 
such as gheu-/gheud-/gheus-. Thed- and s-variants (and any other final 
consonant may constitute such variants) are said to be formed by 
‘determinants’. While the existence of determinants is certain, the 
concept is an extremely elusive one, and it is hardly possible to give a 
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clear and unambiguous definition that would sharply distinguish them 
from suffixes.! The functions of these elements are constantly changing, 
and all that can be said is this, that ‘determinants’ form, relatively 
speaking, a very close unit with the primary root, while in the cases of 
suffixes the connection seems more transparent. But that is essentially 
a matter of subjective feeling. Even ‘suffixes’ are not always easily 
distinguished from second parts of compounds, unless we have historical 
evidence. Most of them never were independent words, but were 
always mere root or stem variations; others had developed from words. 
We can see this process clearly enough in historical times. E. -ly, Ger. 
-lich is now a mere suffix with barely perceptible meaning, but it goes 
back to a noun, Go. leik ‘body’. E. -ty, Ger. -zig can now hardly be 
termed more than a suffix with arithmetical function, but in Gothic 
it is still a noun, ttgjus ‘decades’. But where we have no such his- 
torical or comparative evidence, the etymological explanation of deter- 
minants, as well as suffixes, remains guess work with varying degrees of 
probability. Thus, L. crédd doubtless is a compound, *kred- ‘heart’ 
(= cord-) + *dhé- ‘put one’s heart on some one’; this is shown by the 
close parallel with Sk. érad-dhà ‘confidence’, $rad-dadhäti ‘he trusts’. 
But are we safe in likewise reconstructing fundó as *ghum-dhé-, Go. 
standan as *stam-dhé- (or stdm-dhé-) ‘to make a pouring, a stand’? It 
has been suggested, but without such foundation as in the case of 
crödö; as to standan, the parallel of forms like L. statud practically re- 
futes the idea. Perhaps intermediate between the virtual certainty of 
crédé and the utter improbability of the analysis of fundo, standan 
are forms that can be approached on the basis of analogous develop- 
ments in the same or other languages. Thus, there is a frequent 
formative element -bh- which seems to have collective or typifying 
significence. Suebi (*Sw&bjüz) is best interpreted as an extension of 
*sipé- (akin to L. suus), ‘the own people’ or ‘the people themselves, as 
a whole’. This bh-determinant may well belong to the root *bhewe- 
(Gk. іо, L. fut). It may be contained in Gmc. *wiba- (E. wife, Ger. 
Weib) < *wet-bh(w)om. The primary root of this is identical with the 
plural pronoun of the first person, Go. weis, Sk. vay-ám, so that *wiba- 
seems to mean 'the typical person of our group, our tribe' (cf. 78), in 
contrast to wi-ros (Ger. wer-, L. vir, Sk. vtras) ‘the individual person of 
our tribe’ (of course, other etymologies have been suggested). The 
bh-determinant is also found in similar function in *gwol-bh-es/oas > 
E. calf, Ger. Kalb, literally ‘der Wurf, litter’, related to Gk. Во 
‘throw’, берб ‘womb’, a-dedgos ‘co-uterinus, brother’. 
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There is a good deal of uncertainty and arbitrariness still inherent in 
the whole subject of determinants, but the following can be said with 
some assurance: 

(1) MoNoPrHTHONGAL Ілант Bases (Gmc. fourth and fifth classes) c 
bave no determinants. Their last consonant is an integral part of the 
root, so that nem-, sed- cannot be further dissected. But diphthongal 
light bases lend themselves very readily to variation by determinants. 
Go. -leiban ‘go’ rests on a primary root lei- ‘slide, move easily’: Sk. 
líyati ‘adhere’, linas ‘snug’, L. lino (perf. йо) ‘smear’, limus ‘slime’, 
lira < *leisd ‘furrow’ and many other words show the same root partly 
with, partly without determinants of various types. For Go. giutan, 
see above. *wer- ‘turn, bend’ occurs without determinant perhaps in 
Lith. virt ‘bubble’, with m in L. vermis ‘worm’, Go. waurms, g in Sk. 
обгјан ‘turns’, L. vergó ‘bend’, Go. waurk ‘work’, n in OE wringan 
‘wring’, wrong ‘wrong’ (originally perhaps ‘twisted’), ¢ in L. vertd and 
its numerous cognates, b in Go. wairpan ‘hurl, throw’, L. urbs ‘mit 
geflochtenem Zaun geschiitzte Niederlassung’ (WP 275). 

It is doubtful whether the final consonant of a DrPHTHONGAL Lieut d 
Bass can ever be considered an integral element of the root. The 
process of extension or variation started, to be sure, in ТЕ times, so that 
some extended roots, like *wert- (S. vdrtats) must be classed as Indo- 
European. It progressed least in Indo-Iranian and Greek, where pri- 
mary roots such as Ли-, xé(¢)- are quite frequent. It spread farther 
in Balto-Slavic, still farther in Italic, and shows its most extensive 
development in Germanic, where it is probably safe to say that nearly 
all diphthongal roots are extended, i.e., for etymological purposes the 
final consonant must in principle be considered a determinant. This 
statement has to be qualified in the case of roots ending in nasal + 
consonant, since there the nasal may be an infix, which caused a transfer 
from or to some other class. E.g., if Go. finban ‘find’ is related to L. 
petö, it belonged originally to the Gmc. fifth class and was transferred 
to the third by the nasal infix; if Go. siggwan, OHG singan ‘sing’ is a 
cognate of OHG sagén, the same is true; we certainly have infixes in 
OHG klimban, OE climban ‘climb’, Go. siggan, OHG sinkan ‘sink’; for 
the first verb, OHG kliban, ON klifa show that it belonged to the first 
class, < *glei-bho-/glei-po-; for the second, OHG sthan ‘sift’, ОЕ OHG 
sigan ‘drip’ (Go. saiws ‘sea’? < *sei-kwo-/seighwo-) are evidence for 
the same. (WP *496 assumes sengw-; in that case, ? in sthan indicates 
a variant *senkw- > Gmc. sinh- > sih-, 29). 

(2) MonorHTaonGaL Heavy Bases frequently have determinants, e 
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but the final consonant forms an integral part of many roots: Go. 
rédan ‘think’, blésan ‘blow’ have determinants, as is shown by L. rö-r7, 
fld-re. Perhaps we may assume this also for slépan, with uncertain 
etymology. standan (pret. stöb) has a t-determinant and a n-infix, which 
in OHG is extended to the preterit (stuont). Go. satan ‘sow’, waian 
‘blow’, faian ‘reproach’, bauan ‘dwell’, bnauan (OHG niia) ‘reproach’ 
are without final consonants. But with most verbs of the type of 
létan ‘let’, grétan ‘wail’, tékan ‘touch’, hdpan ‘boast’, or hafjan ‘lift’, 
skapjan ‘shape’, graban ‘dig’, wakan ‘wake’ (in fact, probably with all 
verbs of the sixth class), the final consonant is an integral part of 
the root. 

f Since most DipHTHONGAL HEavy Bases have so far resisted successful 
etymological interpretation (46), no general statement concerning their 
relation to determinants should be attempted, but very probably most, 
or all, of them should be judged like diphthongal light bases. Go. 
aukan ‘increase’ (which may equally well be considered a light or a 
heavy base) probably has a primary root, *aweg-/aug- (unless we 
assume connection with Go. audags ‘happy’ and its numerous cognates); 
but determinants are more or less certain in kaitan, haldan, falban, saltan; 
it is certain that fahan and hdhan possess a nasal infix; the same thing 
is possibly true of gaggan. 


THE VERB 


a 52. Tense and Aspect. The German term for verb is ‘Zeitwort’— 
tense word. This implies the attitude of the Germanic, largely also of 
the Romance speaker towards this type of words: We consider ‘tense’ 
the fundamental category of the verb. The six tenses of Latin gram- 
mar, present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, future, and future perfect, 
are likely to be considered logical necessities, and at least the speaker 
of a Germanic language is apt to be somewhat disconcerted by the 
existence of the Greek aorist and the French passé défini. In a sense, 
those types may be said to exist in Germanic too, but in a greatly modi- 
fied form, and the speaker is less clearly conscious of them. Still, there 
are many languages that get along without tenses. Semitic grammar 
speaks of an imperfect and a perfect, but these are not tenses in our 
sense of the word, but represent completed and incompleted action: 
Arab. gatala ‘he slays, slew, will slay’ is called a perfect; yaqtulu ‘he is 
slaying, was slaying, will be slaying’, an imperfect. The Finno-Ugrian 
present and preterit (really verbal nouns with various determinants, 
especially k and j) originally had the same functions. The Slavic lan- 
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guages possess a well-defined preterit (a verbal noun, e.g., Russ. on dal 
‘he is giver = he gave’), but in colloquial speech this is quite com- 
monly superseded by the present. 

This does not mean that such languages are unable to express differ- 
ences of chronology quite as well as classical Latin or standard English 
or German. When necessary they can do so by various means, such as 
adverbs of time or, in Finno-Ugrian, a multitude of verbal nouns. 
Moreover, many of them have, in historical times, developed compound 
tenses similar to those of the Germanic and Romance languages. But 
quite often the speaker’s consciousness does not require those tense 
distinctions that we consider indispensable because another set of dis- 
tinctions is more essential to him: the system of aspects or modes of 
action (Aktionsarten). It is possible to speak or write a Slavic lan- 
guage tolerably well without having recourse to any tense forms but 
the present. But it is impossible to get along without a correct grasp 
of the aspects, especially the forms for the ‘perfective’ (momentary) 
and ‘imperfective’ (durative, continuous) action. Russ. kričať’ means 
‘to be crying’ ; kriknut’, ‘to give a yell’; dat ‘to give’, davat’ ‘to distribute’. 
Semitic verbs, in addition to the distinction between ‘perfect’ and ‘im- 
perfect’, have theoretically as many as ten stem forms, which are essen- 
tially aspects, especially the first four stems: gafala is merely perfective 
action, without qualification ; qatiala is iterative (frequentative) or inten- 
sive, something like ‘he slays and slays’; gätala is conative, ‘he tries to 
slay’; 'agtala is causative, ‘he causes to slay’. 

It would be wrong to ascribe to Indo-European the complicated tense 
system of Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. A good deal of this is secondary 
innovation. All we can be sure of is this, that IE had verb forms that 
correspond to the Gk. present, aorist, and perfect. But to what 
extent tense function should be ascribed to these forms, is an open 
question. A certain tense nucleus is implied in their primary meanings. 
The present form is normally durative and therefore most apt to be 
used for that which is going on at the time of speaking, although it can 
be made to refer to continuous action in the past: Meire» ‘to be 
leaving’, Хто ‘I am leaving’, &Xeırov ‘I was leaving’; the prefix 4, 
called the augment, is probably a temporal particle, meaning ‘then’. 
The aorist expresses momentary action, and this type of action by its 
very nature can never coincide in time with its verbal expression. Ger. 
Das Kind fallt is really a future, Es blitzt is really a past tense; Gk. 
Acrei» ‘to leave’ has no tense connotation, but &Xıror ‘I left’ is past 
tense; бекш ‘I am showing’ is present, бе а, ‘to point’ is a 
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tenseless aorist, Sea ‘I pointed’ is past aorist, delfw ‘I shall point’ 
is future. In the last three forms, which have the stem deik-s-, the 
momentary aspect is indicated by the s-suffix (‘s-aorist’), while in the 
case of lip- Abstufung has that function. In the Slavic languages the 
present form of a perfective verb, which corresponds in function, though 
not in form, to the Greek aorist, has automatically future meaning: 
kriknt ‘I shall cry out’. The perfect, finally, denotes completed action 
and the state resulting therefrom. According to the predominance of 
either of the two factors it may refer primarily to the past or to the 
present: A&-Aoıra ‘I have left (and am gone)’, but (¢)oléa ‘I know 
(because I have seen)’. It is possible that the reduplication ^e- implies 
particularly the reference to past action. 

In spite of numerous secondary developments, the general principle 
of the combination of tense and aspect in Greek and Sanskrit probably 
represents fairly closely the conditions of primitive Indo-European. 
Balto-Slavic emphasized more and more the comparatively objective 
element of aspect, while the Western languages, particularly Italic and 
Germanic, developed the more subjective tense factor to such an extent 
that the aspects were largely obscured, although later partly reintro- 
duced by secondary formations. The procedure in the two groups was 
fundamentally almost the same, although the details differed: the dura- 
tive form which with most primary (= not derived) verbs was charac- 
terized by the root vowel e, was the main foundation of the present 
system, although other present types developed. This is essentially a 
part of the Latin Third Conjugation and the Germanic Strong Verb 
of the first five classes. The functional distinction between aorist and 
perfect disappeared. ‘They were fused into a combination tense, which 
by contrast to the present was basically a past tense, called ‘perfect’ 
in Latin, ‘preterit’ in Germanic (and Celtic) grammar. The future in 
both groups is a later formation. The forms of the preterit (it would 
be better to use this term for Latin too) were taken partly from the 
aorist, partly from the perfect; its function combined the two. A 
characteristic difference between Latin and Germanic was this: In Latin, 
each verb of this type used either the perfect or the aorist in this com- 
bined function: cecidi is a genuine perfect, dir? (and probably légi) an 
aorist. (Occasionally we find alternative forms: pangö used, without 
difference in meaning, both the perfect type pepigi and the aorist 
type pánzi, or even the analogical pégi.) The preterit of the Germanic 
Strong Verb combines the two forms into a mixed paradigm in which, 
roughly speaking, the singular is based upon the perfect, the plural 
upon the aorist. 
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THE VERBAL STEMS 


The Present 


53. The Stem Classes. The Sanskrit grammarians distinguished ten 
classes of primary verbs, which they named after traditional paradigms. 
While the arrangement does not exactly represent IE conditions, and 
in particular differs greatly from Gmc. conditions, it is based on such 
acute observation that it deserves a place even in a Gmc. grammar. 
The classes are: 


1. bhū- (bhdvdms ‘I am’, Gk. qi) $ thematic vowel 
2. ad- (dd-mi ‘I eat, Lith. ваті) = | without thematic vowel 
8. hu- (ju-hómi 'I sacrifice") S4reduplicated, without the- 
$| matic vowel 
4. div- (divyami ‘I play’) d | jo-suffix 
5. su- (sunóm: ‘I press’) 3 neu-sufüx 
6. tud- (tudämi ‘I push’) = | thematic vowel 
7. rudh- (runddhmi ‘I hinder’) ® | nasal infix 
8. tan- (Lanóm: ‘I stretch") $ | neu-suffix* 
9. kri- (krindmi ʻI buy’) Е ná-suffix 
10. cur- (cördydmi ‘I steal’) ejo-suffix 


* Really identical with class 5; the Hindu grammarians considered -n- & part 
of the root and -d- as the suffix. The correct analysis is *ip-neu-mi (IE n > 
Sk. a). 


To these are added five secondary stem forms, the causatives, the 
intensives, the desideratives, the denominatives and the passive voice. 
The causatives belong in form, though not in meaning, to class 10. 
The denominatives have various forms, for which the d-type is of special 
importance in Germanic: Sk. 40014 ‘a swing’—déldyaté ‘he is swinging’ 
(like Gk. турбо from rid ‘honor’, L. plantó < *plantdjo from planta 
‘plant’). 

This system has been reorganized in many ways, both for Sanskrit 
and for the purposes of general IE grammar.! From the point of 
view of Germanic grammar we can set up the following groups: 

I. Thematic presents with root accent = class 1. These form the 
bulk of Germanic Strong Verbs. 

II. Thematic presents with suffix accent = class 6. These are the 
Germanic ‘Aorist Presents’. 

III. Various types of presents with j-suffixes = classes 4 and 10. 
These are primarily certain verbs of the Gmc. classes V and VI В and 
the majority of the Weak Verbs. 
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IV. Athematic verbs = class 2; a few isolated verbs like OHG tuom 
Т do’ and, from the point of view of conjugation, the verbs of classes II 
and III W. 

Verbs with present reduplication do not form an established type in 
Germanic. OHG bib = Sk. bi-bh2ti ‘he is afraid’ (ON bifa, OE 
biofian, OS bidon) and OHG zittarön (ON titra) < *tt-trd-, perhaps also 
Go. reiran < *ri-rai- are probably the only remnants of this class, either 
preserved or newly formed by sound symbolism; the meaning of all 
of them is the same, ‘tremble’. 

V. Verbs with nasal suffixes = classes 5, 8, and 9. Here belong cer- 
tain verbs of the Gmc. class III S (-nw- became nn, as in Go. rinnan 
if a cognate of Sk. гройн ‘arises’) and the Gothic and Norse verbs of 
class IV W. 

VI. Presents with nasal infixes = class 7; a few scattered verbs of the 
type fahan, standan, windan. 

VII. Denominatives, for Germanic principally those in -d- (class 
П W, Go. salbön) and -nd- (class IV W, Go. fullnan). 

Certain verbs may be classed with several types, according to the 

point of view; salbin < *salböjan- belongs to group III because it has 
a j-euflix, but also to group VII because it is a denominative; cf. also 
III and IV, I and V, VI. 
a 54. The Germanic Present Types. The present system of the Gmc. 
verb has been greatly standardized. The thematic type has been 
generalized to include virtually all strong verbs. ‘Thematic’ are those 
verbs that use the vowel e/o as & connecting link between root and 
ending, like Gk. Xelr-e-re, Aela-o-ue» (Sk. class 1) апа &-Abz-e-re, EAlr-o- 
pe» (class 6: in these Gk. forms the accent is secondary, but the root 
has nil grade; the infinitive Aurei» shows the original accentuation). 
We have to distinguish, in accordance with the preceding paragraph: 
b І. Durative Presents, type bhdvati < *bhéw-e-h. They appear in the 
following forms, according to the ablaut classes of the strong verbs: 

І. *stéigh-e/o—Go. steigan 

II. *ghéud-e/o—Go. giutan 
III. *wért-e/o—Go. wairban 

IV. *ném-e/o—Go. niman 

V. *sékw-e/o—Go. sailvan 
VII. *léd-e/o—Go. litan. 

It is certain that many of these verbs were originally athematic, cf. 
letan—Lith. léidmi, ttan—Sk. ddmi, Lith. гіт. 

These verbs are durative in the sense that in their most frequent, so 
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to speak natural use, they express continuous action, ‘to be climbing, 
pouring, turning (becoming), distributing (taking), seeing, relaxing 
(letting)’. Theoretically, every verb can be durative or momentary, 
(‘to reach the top, pour, make a turn, give out, notice, let go’), but in 
Germanic there is a definite tendency to use for the present exclusively 
that form of the stem that is predominant in use. The other stem 
form is either given up entirely or, in certain types, used as a substitute 
preterit. Thus, Go. рап ‘sleep’, rédan ‘meditate’ are normally dura- 
tive, and the bhdvats-form is used for the present, while the tuddti-form 
(see below), *slapan, *radan, has disappeared. On the other hand, ON 
гара ‘wade, pass through’, taka ‘take’ are tuddáti-forms, and the normal 
grade forms, (v)óp, {К are used as preterits. 

II. Aorist PRESENTS, of the type of tudáti, were doubtless more fre- 
quent in Pre-Germanic than in the historical forms of the Gmc. lan- 
guages. Most of them were either changed to the form of the durative 
verbs by leveling in accordance with the model of the great majority of 
strong verbs, or they lost their original form by phonetic laws and were 
transferred to other classes because of a resemblance between the form 
that had developed and forms already occurring in those classes. The 
original suffix accent is indicated either by the reduced grade of the 
root, in so far as this is not obscured by phonetic laws, or by Verner’s 
Law, unless this is leveled. Some of the clearest cases are: 

Class I: *wik-e/o- (L. vincd) ‘slay’ or ‘sacrifice’, ON vega, OE wegen, 
wigan, OHG -wehan, MHG -wigen, OS OHG (part.) wigand ‘fighter’. 
Suffix accent is chiefly indicated by Verner’s Law. -1- is due to leveling 
with the other verbs of the first class. Go. wethan may be considered 
either а survival of the old durative form or, what is more likely, com- 
pletely leveled. ОНО -wehan has leveled the consonant. ein ON OE 
OHG is ‘a-umlaut’ of s. ON vega shifted to class V on account of the 
identity of three of its forms with class V verbs: vega < *wigana- = 
gefa, vă < *waih = vd < *wah ‘I weighed’, past part. vegenn < *wiganaz 
= gefenn. This led to the substitution of 3 pl. pret. офдот = gifom 
for *wigom.—Other verbs of this type are Go. digan ‘form’, L. fingo, 
*dheigh/dhigh; OS stekan, OHG stehhan ‘sting’, L. in-sfigd. Probably 
also Go. bidjan (ON ыма, etc.) = Gk. vel( belongs here, in spite of 
its j-sufix which would rather point to iterative meaning; without j, 
Go. imperative us-bida. This verb shifted to class V, stekan stehhan to 
class IV. 

Class II. A number of verbs (from four to twelve in the various 
dialects) have the stem vowel 4. This is explained either as ‘nebento- 
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nige Tiefstufe',! = ъи, or as reduced grade of a long diphthong, = au. 
The first explanation is contradicted by *wigan (if vu gave d, ы would 
surely become 7), the second by the past participles with short u. 
Probably the forms are analogical, following this proportion: 

steigan staig sligum stigans = lükan lauk lukum lukans. 
An analogical leveling of *lükan to lükan is required to make the paral- 
lelism complete. Some verbs of this type are: 
Go. lükan ON lūka OElücan OHG lüchan ‘lock’ 


süpa süpan süfan ‘drink’ 
süga sügan sigan ‘suck’ 
brücan brüchan ‘use’. 


Class II or III (?). Go. trudan, ON tropa, OE OS tredan, OHG 
tretan is difficult to judge because the etymology is not certain. Cf. 
WP 796. In the Gmc. languages this verb belongs to various classes, 
IV in Gothic and ON, V in WGmc., but possibly all of this is analogical 
transfer. If it belongs to Sk. drávati ‘he runs’, < *drew-e-ti, we have to 
reconstruct *dru-tó, and the WGmc. forms are analogical. 

Class IV. ON koma, OE OS cuman, OHG comen < *gwm- (L. 
venió, Gk. falvo). 

Durative forms in Go. giman, OHG queman (cf. E. ‘he is coming’). 

Class VI. As far as we have accepted etymologies, about one half 
of the verbs of the sixth class are aorist presents of heavy bases. It is 
fairly certain that the following may be thus regarded: 


Go. ON OE Os OHG 

hafjan  hefia hebban hebbian heffan, -hevan ‘lift’ 

hlahjan hizia hliehhan (hlögun, pret.) hlahhan ‘laugh’ 
rapjan (redia)* (redia)* ‘count’ 
sakan saka sacan sakan sahhan ‘quarrel’ 
skaban skafa scafan scaban ‘shave’ 
standan standa standan standan stantan ‘stand’ 
skabjan skaþa  scebban skadön ‘harm’ 
(tekan) taka ‘take’ 

фа wadan watan ‘go through’. 


Proof that they are reduced grades of heavy bases (a > a) is furnished 
by their alternation with forms containing ë б а, such as L. (capid) 
сёр? (perhaps for *cöpi, in analogy with féci, Sommer, LLFL 551), Gk. 
krn ‘handle’, (status) stáre. For details, consult etymological dic- 
tionaries. 

Class VII offers etymological difficulties that have so far proved in- 
surmountable. Among monophthongal roots, Go. fahan, hähan < 
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*pank-, *kank- may be considered original aorist presents. But since 
the n-infix generally implies reduced grade, and also for other reasons, 
this is uncertain. 

Among the diphthongal roots of this class, according to 62 there 
is not one that has been explained with certainty. Personally, I believe 
that Brugmann and Wood? are right in considering them reduced grades 
of heavy bases, and therefore aorist presents. Cf. 56. 

The clearest cases (and that does not mean much) might be the 
following: 

Go. ON OE OS OHG 
haitan heita һап hetan heizan ‘call’ 
hlaupan hlaupa hléapan hlöpan hloufan ‘run’ 


skaidan scádan sköthan sceidan ‘separate’ 
staldan stealdan ‘provide’ 
stautan — slauta бап — stózan ‘push’ 


waldan valda wealdan waldan waltan ‘manage’. 

It would be useless in this place to go into the etymological problems 
of this class. For the systematic justification of this view, cf. Prokosch, 
JEGPh. 20. 468 ff. | 

For verbs with Gmc. a < IE o and д < IE ð, cf. below, III b. 

III. Verbs with j-sufix. This was fundamentally a dissyllabic base 
which, according to the accent, appears either as je/jo (dív-ya-t:) or as 
eje-ejo (coráyat:), or as ée/éjo, or f, reduced grade of гг, that is, either 
or both syllables can show the nil grade, and the first syllable can also 
Show lengthened grade; the second syllable appears as ó in the 1 sg. 
pres. In Germanic, the first two types have fallen together, probably 
partly by weakening of the medial syllable, partly by analogy. But 
the ée/f type is preserved. 

(a) When the root was accented the suffix was reduced to je/jo. 
In that case we should expect normal grade of the root, and occasionally 
we do find it, as in Gk. relw 'stretch' < *ten-yö, L. säg-iö ‘track’. 
But there must have been analogical cross-currents at an early time, 
since the root often appears in the reduced grade, as in L. capið, Sk. 
lübh-ya-ti ‘he desires’. 

(b) When the suffix has the normal grade, éje/éjo, the root as a rule 
shows the o-grade, and the meaning of the verb is causative or intensive 
(iterative): L. moned ‘admonish’ « *mon-éjó, root men- (me-min-t, 
méns), Gk. gopiw ‘I wear’ < *bhor-éjó, from ёро ‘I am carrying’. Also 
lengthened grade often occurs, as in Sk. sväp-dya-ti ‘puts to sleep’ from 
sváp-a-ti ‘sleeps’. In Latin, shva secundum is frequent: maneö ‘I re- 
main’, cf. Gk. pévw. 
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(c) The &/f type is most evident in Balto-Slavic, but it is also of 
importance in Greek and can be traced in Germanic by the comparison 
of dialects. Verbs in -0/éiti = OSI. -jg/éti, Lith. -4u/éti (1 sg. and 
infin.) form a well-established type in Balto-Slavic: 

Lith. véizdZu ‘I see’ < *veid-jö, infin. veizdéti; OSI. viZdq < *veid-jom, 
sedZu ‘I sit’ < *sed-jö, infin. sedéts; OSI. seždą < *sed-jom, infin. 
sedeti 
Gk. ualvoua« ‘I rave’, aor. &udvny, infin. narrat, palvoua: ‘I shine’, pány, 
харо ‘I rejoice’, éxdpny. 

If this type were preserved in Latin, it would appear as *vidiö, vidére, . 
*sediö, sedére, but the &-type (é-type, through loss of the diphthongal 
glide) has been extended to the present, vidémus, vidétis. In fact, we 
can say that this type and the causatives were merged in Latin, so 
that vided took its form from moned, while monémus, monétis, monére 
are transfers from vidämus, etc. Quite accidentally, a close approach 
to the original conditions developed in Gallic Latin, since French (per-, 
re-)cevoir requires a reconstructed form *capére. But this is, of course, 
secondary, and not a survival of an old form. 

(d) Denominatives are formed by jo from a variety of noun stems, 
most frequently from nouns in -d. These are represented by the Latin 
first conjugation, plantö < *plantd-jo. 

The following are the Germanic parallels: 

e (а) Although the difference between types (a) and (b) has disap- 
peared, it is probably sound method to consider them separately and 
to consider the -jan verbs of the classes V 8 and VI S as formed with 
IE -jo- suffix. But these verbs represent several types. Those of 
class V have roots with e (Gmc. sitjan- < *sed-jo-, see above), except 
Go. bidjan, which is a transfer from class I, with reduced grade. The 
stem vowel of class VI is partly o (e.g., hafjan, L. capio), partly o 
(farjan, by the side of faran, Gk. хоребода). But it must not be 
assumed that all of them had root accent. The voiceless spirants in 
Go. hafjan, hlahjan, skabjan, frabjan are an insecure foundation for such 
a theory,’ since Gothic did not carry through Verner’s Law within the 
regular strong verb and the other Germanic dialects furnish evidence 
both for and against it. At least the first three of these verbs, and 
possibly the fourth one too, have heavy bases (capió—cépi, «Adlw 
'sound'—4Aóto ‘yell’, à-ex»4s 'unharmed"), with 2-grade in the present 
which & priori points to suffix accent; also bidjan indicates this. 
Voiced spirants are at least partly preserved in other Germanic lan- 
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guages: OE hebban, OFris. Лера, OS hebbian; it is not surprising that 
the influence of the other classes has introduced voiceless spirants 
(respectively, their derivatives) in OFris. skathia, OHG skadön, ON 
Маја, OE hliehhan, OHG hlahhan (OS pret. pl. hlögun, past part. 
bihlagan show grammatical change). 

The number of verbs of this type varies in the several Germanic 
dialects. The following are most widely represented: 

Go. ON OE Os OHG 
bidjan ыма biddan biddian bitten ‘ask’ 

(ligan) liggia licgan liggian liccen lie’ 
(sitan) sitia sittan sittian sizzen ‘sit’ 
hafjan һа hebban hebbian heffen ‘lift’ 
hlahjan Маа: hliehhan (hlögun) (hlahhan) ‘laugh’ 
skapjan skepia scieppan skeppian scephen ‘shape’ 
(swaran) sueria swerian swerian swerjen ‘swear’ 

Scattered instances are: Go. frapjan ‘understand’, skabjan ‘harm’, 
wahsjan ‘grow’; ON ода ‘receive’, deyta ‘die’, geyta ‘bark’ ; OE picgan 
‘receive’, fricgan ‘ask’, steppan ‘step’; OS af-sebbian ‘perceive’. 

These verbs, then, belong to the type of L. capiö, Sk. divyats. Orig- 
inally some of them, at least sit(j)an, belonged to group c, L. sedére. 

(b) Causatives in &je/&jo (Sk. class 10) form the bulk of Gmc. 
class I W. Their number is large, and only a few instances are given 
below. The alternation of root vowel e for the strong, primary verbs 
and o for the weak, causative verbs is carried through consistently. 
In general, we have to deal here with light bases, but there are a few 
heavy bases with 2/0 (or 2/9):. 


Primary Go. ON OE oS OHG 

Verb 

in the 

Go. 

form | 
drigkan dragkjan drekkia drencean drenkian trenken ‘make drink’ 
ligan lagjan leggia lecgan leggian leggen ‘lay’ 


lisan laisjan læran lerian léren ‘teach’ 

-nisan nasjgn nerian nerian nerian ‘save’ 

sinban sandjan senda sendan sendian senten ‘send’ 

-rēdan rõdjan тӱра | ‘make think, talk’ 
hlahjan higgia ‘make laugh’ 


The intensive or iterative meaning appears in: 
bidjan baidjan beiba bædan bẽdian beiten ‘force, demand’ 
dreiban draibjan ‘drive, bother’ 
kiusan kausjan ‘test’. 
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For denominative verbs in je/jo, like Goth. dömjan, hatljan, salbön, 
see below, VII. 

g (с) The gradation гі (2) 5, which is fully preserved in Balto-Slavic, 
has also left clear traces in Germanic. Such verbs as OSI. (infin.) 
sédéti ‘sit’, volétt ‘wish’, slygats < *slyšēti ‘hear’, stojati < *stojéti ‘stand’, 
vidéti ‘see’, Lith. guléti ‘lie’, lydéti ‘accompany’, sravéts ‘flow’, veizdéts 
‘see’, myleti ‘love’, girdéti ‘hear’, sedéti ‘sit’, stebéli ‘wonder’ have in the 
present the connecting vowel 1, which in Slavic must go back to 7, in 
Lithuanian to 7: 1 and 2 pl., OSI. södim», södite, Lith. sédime, sédite. 

Go. ON OHG show the same type as Gk. éudyny and the Latin 
second conjugation, that is, ё is carried through the paradigm, except 
where analogically replaced by forms from other classes. Go. as in 
habais, etc. is clearly [=], shortened from 2; haba, habam, haband are 
best interpreted as transfers from most other verbs (strong verbs and 
I W), although attempts have been made to explain them from -é-mi, 
-é-mos, -é-nit." The same holds true for ON hofom, hafa, but ON e in 
hefe, hefer, hefeb is shortened 2. On the other hand, the OE OS forms 
clearly show reduction to + (7) in hebbe (analogical stem vowel instead 
of *hebbe), OS hebbiu, etc.; OS hades, etc. = OHG habés. The endings 
with a are taken over from class II W, Go. -ds, etc. This was quite 
natural since several verbs can be classed with either type: OE lifian 
: libban; OE polian, OS tholoian, tholon : OHG tholen; OS tilian, OHG 
zilön, zilén; OS haton : OHG hazzén. The paradigms are: 


Go. ON OE Os OHG 
[haba] hefe hebbe hebbiu habém 
habats hefer [hafast] habes, [-as] habes 
habatp [hafap] haded, [-ad] habet 
[habam] [hofom] 
habaib = hafeb habbab hebbiad habt 
[haband] [hafa] | habent. 


h IV. ATHEMATIC VERBS are those that form the mi-conjugation in 
Greek. The term refers to their most conspicuous characteristic, the 
ending of the 1 sg. Thematic verbs have no real ending in that form, 
but lengthen the thematic vowel o; athematic verbs end in -mi: epo, 
but rl-On-pe. | 

Athematic verbs originally: show root Abstufung—normal grade in 
the singular, reduced grade in the plural: Sk. dsmi, dst, dsti—smas, 
stha, sánti; juhömi, juhösi, guhéti—juhumds, juhuthd, jühvati; dddhämi, 
dddhäst, dádhāti (accent is secondary, as in Greek)—dadhmds, dhatthd, 
dádhati. 
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Germanic has preserved the athematic type in the following verbs: 
(1) *és-mi ‘I am’ (cf. 75 a): 


Go. ON OE Os OHG 
im em eom 

is es 

ist est 18 is(t) ist 

bini sind, sind, 

sijup indon ind 

sijun m — sind, sindun. 


(2) Three verbs that were originally ‘reduplicating’ are ‘do’ = 
Tinu, ‘stand’ = їоташ, ‘go’ = xixguc ‘arrive’. In Germanic, both 
reduplication and root gradation have disappeared. The athematic 
type is still apparent in the WGmc. first person sg., but otherwise the 
endings are the same as with other verbs: 

OE (Angl.) OS OHG 
döm (Later and WS do) dóm tóm, tuom 
(infin. stán, зіат st&m 
gän) дат gem. 

Various substitutes for these verb forms occur in all dialects, e.g., 
Go. taujan, standan, gaggan. 

OE OS dön, OHG tuon (infin.) show ö-grade, as in Gk. б=ў ‘punish- 
ment’, дӧдра ‘heap’, OE dim, OHG tuom, Go. dóms ‘judgment’. ë- 
grade appears in Go. ga-débs, ОЕ déd, OS ада, OHG tät ‘deed’ and in 
the OHG pl. pret. tätum. For OE 1 sg. döm we should expect *dém 
(umlaut), corresponding to 2, 3 sg. dést, агр; it is an analogical form 
from the pl. döb < *dd-anti and the infin. din. The reduced grade ә 
perhaps appears in the pret. dyde, which may really be an optative, 
*dudi; for a > u, cf. 38 d. А different hypothesis is given 76 b. 

The rare OS forms gän, stän are probably borrowings from Old High 


In Old High German, the forms with 4 are Alemannian, those with 2 
Franconian (Rhine Franconian also d) and Bavarian. The IE forms 
are *std-, *ghz-. The two verbs show mutual influence in several lan- 
guages, e.g., Gk. {nv for *é8nua, *E8nva < *e-gwem-m, cf. L. véni, in 
analogy with fors»; Sk. dgäm in analogy with dstham (I do not be- 
lieve in an original root *gwd- ‘come’, which is frequently assumed 
for these and other Gk. and Sk. forms). stän is formed after gan; the 
original vowel appears in Go. stóp, etc. (pret.). The Franconian and 
Bavarian forms with ë have been treated frequently. OHG г has three 
sources: from & (&), but this is diphthongized at an early time (40): 
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from ai + hr w (42); and from as in unstressed syllables (49). None 
of the three possibilities covers the case, so we must have to deal with 
analogy. Do we find a conjugation -ёт -2s -é elsewhere? Yes, in 
class III W: habém, habés, habét, infin. habén; perhaps folgén was the 
starting point, wrongly interpreted as folgen; cf. OE OS ful-gangan, 
OE ful-2ode ‘follow’, OS ful-gan ‘fulfill’, by the side of OE fylgan, folgian, 
OS folgon. This meets all requirements, so that it may safely be ac- 
cepted as the origin of sten and gen. Otfrid has 2, 3 sg. stets, steil. 
For this, Streitberg’s explanation as ai < 9i is possible, but it may 
also be a mere extension of stés, stet in analogy with the great majority 
of verbs, like grifis, neris. 

For verbs with present reduplication cf. 58 b, IV Note. 

(3) The OHG weak verbs with long suffix vowel, although not athe- 
matic, if we take this term in the widest sense (verbs without any 
connecting vowel) can be classed with this group, since the 1 sg. is 
salböm, habém. ' 

These four types of present stems may be said to have morphological 
function. To a greater or lesser extent they are a part of the conju- 
gational system. The other types have in Germanic essentially etymo- 
logical foundation: 

i У. (a) Some of the verbs in nn of class III S doubtless have the same 
suffix neu/nw that we find in the Sk. class 5. The clearest example is 
Go. rinnan = primary root rei- + nw > nn. Go. frathnan, OHG 
gafregin (1 sg.) has а ne/no suffix, like Gk. 6áxvo, Saxor ‘bite’, OSI. 
staną, апей (1, 2 sg.) ‘stand’, sechnq ‘become dry’. 

(b) The suffix nd/na (Sk. class 9) forms class IV W in Gothic and 
Norse. These verbs have inchoative meaning and are derived either 
from verbs (mostly strong) or from adjectives, e.g.: 

Go. wakan, ON vaka ‘wake’—Go. -waknan, ON vakna ‘wake up’ 
Go. giutan ‘pour’—uaguinan ‘be poured out’ 

Go. qius, ON kutkr ‘alive’—Go. -giunan, ON kuikna ‘revive’ (intr.) 
Go. fulls ‘full’—fullnan ‘fill up’ (intr.) 

Go. wethan ‘consecrate’—wethnan ‘become sacred, be hallowed’. 

In the present tense, originally the singular had nd, the plural na, 
сї. Gk. Säuväuı —&urauev. But this has been standardized: in Gothic, 
these verbs have the same inflections as strong verbs (doubtless start- 
ing with 1, 3 pl., -am -and < -emos -enti), in Old Norse they have been 
transferred to the second class: 

Go. wakna waknis waknib waknam waknib waknand 
ON vakna vaknar vaknar voknom vakneb vakna. 
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But the preterit shows nd > nö clearly: Go. waknöda, ON vaxnape 
(medial ö shortened to a). 

In Gothic and Norse these verbs are numerous, but in WGmc. we 
find only traces, which no longer form an independent type: OS mornén 
== mornian ‘mourn’ belongs to class II W, OHG mornén, Go. maurnan 
to class III W. OHG reganön ‘rain’ is a denominative. The English 
verbs in en (awaken) are borrowed from Norse; they tend to become 
transitive (blacken). 

Through the Germanic gemination (22) the n-suffix is sometimes 
assimilated to the preceding consonant: pn > pp in ON hoppa, NHG 
hüpfen, hupfen ‘jump’ (OSI. kypétt) < IE kup-nà-; dn > tt in MHG 
stutzen, to Sk. шаан, L. tundere, Go. stautan, OHG stözan; kn > kk 
in OHG zocchön, NHG zucken, zücken ‘give a start’, to L. дсб, Go. 
tiuhan; gn > kk in OHG stecchén ‘sting’, < *stig-nä(näi)-. Many of 
these may really have j-suffixes (WGmc. lengthening, 30), or sponta- 
neous consonant strengthening. 

VI. Nasal Infixes are less frequent in Germanic than in most other 
IE languages, cf. L. tundö, scindd, fingd, pangö, Lith. tenkü ‘suffice’, 
infin. tékti, limpü ‘stick’, lipti (Sk. limpämi ‘smear’), bundü, budéti ‘wake 
up'—OBl. bada, byti ‘become’; OSI. lega, l2dti ‘lie down’, sedq, sésts ‘sit 
down’. 

The most evident case in Germanic is probably Go. OE OS standan, 
ON standa, OHG stantan. The cognate of Lith. tenkü, Gmc. *binhana- 
> pthana- (29) shifted to class I on account of the formal identity with 
verbs like Go. wethan: beihan, bath, bathum, baihans. h is analogical 
for g, since verbs with nasal infixes as a rule have suffix accent (cf. the 
reduced vowels in the Latin examples given above). The same is true 
for Go. fähan, hähan. The two verbs have doubtless influenced one 
another, perhaps, due to their frequent juxtaposition in legal language. 
fühan (fa, fon, fähan, fähan) is a heavy base and must go back to 
*pok/ penk- (L. pangó; normal grade in райт); hdhan (hanga, hön, hangon, 
hähan = hangén) is a light base, L. cunctor (< *concitor?). The present 
forms with h instead of g must have withdrawn the accent to the root 
before the time of Verner’s Law, in analogy with the great majority of 
strong verbs, which bad original root accent. 

Other fairly certain cases of n-infix are Go. windan, siggan, stigqan, 
wringan. For details consult WP. 

VII. DENOMINATIVES have been in part referred to in some of the 
preceding groups. The most important type is the verbs of class II W. 
These are je/jo-derivatives, primarily from feminine d-stems, like Gk. 
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rıuaw, L. plantdre, multdre ‘punish’ (from multa ‘fine’); but the type 

spread, so that we find such verbs derived also from other noun stems 

and even without any etymological connection with nouns. The origi- 
nal forms аге most clearly preserved in Lithuanian: pé-saka ‘story’, 
pá-sakoju, -sakot: ‘relate’; kaftas (masc.) ‘time’, at-kartóju ‘I repeat’; 

*sauga ‘care’, saugóju ‘I am careful’, In Germanic, the full form 

occurs in some О8 infinitives, like ahtotan (ahton) ‘respect’, gedotan 

(gebon) ‘present’. Otherwise, the 0ja/0ji suffix is contracted to д (a 

process akin to the loss of the second element of long diphthongs in IE) 

or б disappears, so that the forms resemble those of class I W, differing 
from them, however, by the lack of WGmc. j-gemination (30) and of 
mutation. The former is the case in Go. ON OS OHG, the latter in 

OE (see below). While this is clearly in keeping with the general 

weakening of unstressed syllables, it cannot be reduced to a concrete 

phonetic formula because parallels in other word categories are lacking. 

Analogical forms are abundant. Thus, in Gothic the 1 sg. and 3 pl. 

should have a (law of final syllables in the 1 sg., shortening of the 

diphthong бп to on, an in the 3 pl.). In OE, the 2 and 3 sg. have 
taken over the forms of the athematic type with д, while the other 
persons, as far as the suffix is concerned, do not differ from the je/jo-type. 
These forms characterize the group in the several Gmc. languages: 
Go. ON OE OS OHG 

Infin. salbón kalla sealfian salbon salbön 

lsg. salbö kalla  sealfie salbon salböm 

2sg.  salbós kallar sealfas salbos salbös 

3pl. salbönd kalla sealfiab salbob гат. 

Instances: 

OE sealf, OS salba, OHG salba: Go. salbön, etc. 

Go. OHG kara ‘care, mourning’: Go. karön ‘take care’, OE cearian 
‘wail’, OS OHG karon ‘mourn’ 

Go. paida ‘dress’: gapaidön ‘to dress’ 

Go. sunja ‘truth’: gasunjön ‘justify’. 

From a-stems: 

Gmc. fiska- ‘fish’: Go. fiskón, OE fiscian, OFris. fiscia, OS fiskon 

Gmc. wairpa- ‘worth’: Go. wairbön, OE weorbian, OS giweröon, OHG 
giwerdön ‘estimate’. 

From n-stems: 

Go. frauja ‘master’ —fraujinön ‘rule’. (In Gothic, -inón became а pro- 
ductive suffix which was transferred to other stems: skalkinón 
‘serve’ from skalks ‘servant’, hörinön ‘commit adultery’ from hérs 
‘adulterer’, letkindn ‘compare’ from leiks ‘like’.) 
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For many verbs in dn, nouns are not attested, and probably did not 
exist, e.g.: 
Go. milón ‘consider’, OHG mezzön *moderate', with similar meaning 
Go. mitan, ON meta, OE metan, OHG mezzan 'measure, estimate’ 
Со. lapón, ON lapa, OE labian, OS ladon ladoian ‘load’. 


Norm 1: In part at least these non-denominative verbs may go back to an 
old type which appears in many languages, but is not frequent anywhere. Go. 
mitan/milön corresponds exactly to L. (Old) lavere/laväre, dücere/educäre, cum- 
bere/cubäre, capiö/occupäre. Such verbs are especially important in Slavic, where 
they have regular morphological function, e.g., berq ‘I carry’, infin. bsrati, дета 
tI flay’, dərati; in certain derived forms, especially in denominatives, the d-suffix 
is carried through the whole paradigm. e.g. strada 'suffering’, stradajq, stradati 
‘suffer’, délo ‘work’, délajq, delati ‘make’. 

Nore 2: It is not possible to draw a definite line between suffixes that form 
clearly established present classes such as neu/nw, nd/no, and those suffixes or 
determinants that have purely lexical significance. Different languages show 
different conditions. In Latin, -sko- forms inchoatives: adolescd ‘I grow up’; 
in the Gmc. languages it occurs in а few scattered instances, like OHG forskón 
‘search’ = L. poscó < *porkskd, without definable connotation. The suffix -to- 
is in Latin intensifying, as in clamitö ‘cry loud’, but has no clear semantic function 
in Germanic (OHG flehtan, Gk. «Mere, *M«e 'braid'). For a morphological 
function of -to- in Germanic, see 09. 


The Preterit - 


55. Strong and Weak Verbs. The distinction between the two funda- 
mental types of the Gmc. verb is not based on the present stem, as in 
Sanskrit or Balto-Slavic grammar, but on the forms of the preterit. 
‘Strong’ verbs form it by gradation of the root syllable; ‘weak’ verbs, 
by a dental suffix. The terms were coined by Jacob Grimm, who 
justified them in a characteristic way in his Deutsche Grammatik 
1. 558 (1819): 

Die starke Conjugationsform verdient so zu heissen: 1) weil sie 
lauter einfache kräftige Wurzeln enthält, die schwache hingegen 
meistens Ableitungen (auf -jan, -tlon, -iron etc.), also spätere, aus 
jenen Wurzeln erst entsprungene Verba..... 2) Weil sie des Ab- 
und Umlautes fähig ist, die schwache in der Regel keines von 
beiden, sondern behilft sich mit äusseren Mitteln. Sie muss der 
Lautveränderung aus derselben Ursache verlustig seyn, aus welcher 
in dem Sprachbildungsgesetz überhaupt einmal veränderte und 
verdoppelte Wurzellaute ihre innere Kraft und Bewegung ein- 
büssen..... 5) Da die Zahl der starken Verba beständig abnimmt, 
die der schwachen dagegen steigt; so folgt auch daraus unwider- 
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leglich die edlere Natur der ersteren. Steigt ein schwaches Verbum 
aufwärts in die starke Form, so muss dies als unorganische Aus- 
nahme; sinkt ein starkes in die schwache herab, so muss dies als 
der natürliche Gang der Sprache betrachtet werden..... 7) Die 
zunächst folgende Betrachtung einer anomalischen Conjugation 
lehrt, dass, nach Erschöpfung der starken Form, erst gleichmässig 
gezwungener Weise zum Hülfsmittel der schwachen gegriffen wird. 

Aus allem diesem erhellt deutlich, mit welchem Unrecht die 
gewöhnlichen Grammatiken die schwache Conjugation als Regel, 
und die starke als unorganische Ausnahme betrachtet haben. 


The Strong Preterit 


a 56. The Standard View, if the consensus of opinion expressed by 
the great majority of historical grammars of the Germanic languages 
may be thus designated, considers the strong preterit essentially a 
direct continuation of the IE perfect tense. By implication this view 
may be ascribed to Jacob Grimm (cf. esp. 1. c. 554 f.). Quite logically 
his first four ‘strong conjugations’ are those that show reduplication 
in Gothic. The several IE languages do not entirely agree in the forma- - 
tion of the perfect. The clearest characteristics are these: 

(1) The singular EnpinGs аге -a -tha -e: olóa, oloda, olde. The plural 
endings are not so certain. The first person had an m-element (1-иеу, 
Sk. vavrtimd), the ending of the second person perhaps did not differ 
from that of other tenses (fore), and the third person, at least in Ar- 
yan, Italic and Celtic, was characterized by an r-element (Sk. vidür 
‘they know’, Olr. -leldar ‘they remained behind’, L. fuére ‘they were’). 

(2) The Roor has o-grade in the singular, reduced grade in the plural: 
olóa—tóuev < "lóutv. This postulates root accent as against termina- 
tion accent, as in Sk. vavárta—vavrtimá, which is confirmed by Verner’s 
Law: OHG zöh—zigum, zóh—zugum, ward—wurtum. 

(3) A large group of perfect forms is characterized by REDUPLICATION, 
that is, the initial consonant or consonant group + e is prefixed, Gk. 
AéXouwa for earlier *AeXolra, Sk. vavárta. 

b To what extent is this fundamental perfect formation in keeping 
with the Germanic preterit? 

(1) The singular endings are clear. Go. wait, ON veit etc. are iden- 
tical with olda, olde, and the Go. ON ending of the 2 sg., waist, gaft, 
agrees with Gk. oloba. Cf. 19. 

But the WGmc. 2 sg. ends in -i: OE tige, tuge, wurde, gfe, OHG 
zigi, zugt, wurtt, gäbi. Grammatical change indicates suffix accent. 
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It is now generally accepted that these forms are aorists of the type of 
&dcx-es (without augment, however). -z is lost in WGmce., -i re- 
mained after short stems, so that the long-stem forms are analogical. 
This explanation is entirely adequate, but it raises the question: Is this 
the only aorist form in the Germanic preterit? 

(2) The singular root vowel is Gmc. a in the first five classes, and in 
part also in the seventh class. Class VI consists of several types, but 
all of them show Gmc. 6 throughout the preterit: Go. hafjan, höf, 
höfum, skaban, sköf, sköfum, faran, för, forum. This ö may, of course, 
go back to IE 6 or 4, or it may represent analogical transfer. 

The plural vowel agrees with the accepted theory in the first three 
classes, but nowhere else. For the seventh class, it may be assumed 
that this rapidly disintegrating type was particularly susceptible to 
analogy, so that latlétum was substituted for *latlatum. Class VI, 
again, is such a heterogeneous conglomeration of types that we need 
not expect a uniform origin of all of its verbs. 

But classes IV and V constitute a well-defined type with root vowel 
IE ё: Go. s&tum etc. In order to reconcile this with the traditional view 
that every Gmc. preterit must necessarily be an IE perfect, Michels 
and Streitberg? developed this theory: IE ghé-ghebh-men, ghé-ghebh-nt 
(with accented reduplication) became *ghéghbhmm, ghéghbhnt in accord- 
ance with Streitberg’s Dehnstufen theory (similar to Vedic forms with 
long vowel in the reduplication), and through some consonant assimila- 
tion or simplification this resulted in Go. gébum, gébun. Streitberg 
considers the connection with the IE perfect an inescapable postulate 
of method: ‘Der Ursprung des “schwundstufigen” ë ist im schwachen 
Perfektstamm (perf. plur. act. usw.) zu suchen. Alle Erklärungsver- 
suche, die ihn nicht zum Ausgang nehmen, miissen a priori aus method- 
ischen Gründen als verfehlt betrachtet werden. Denn es kann kein 
Zufall sein, dass nur der Plural des Perfekts, nicht der vollstufige Singu- 
lar, (aber auch nicht das schwundstufige part. perf.) den Vokal 2 kennt.’ 
A weighty parallel is L. sédimus; as in nidus < *nt-zd-os, this may 
contain compensatory lengthening, going back, phonologically, to *se- 
zd-amos, Sk. sédimd. 

To what extent the assumption of Verner’s Law for all classes (except, 
of course, class IV) is in accordance with the facts is discussed in 63. 

(3) The lack of reduplication in the ‘first six classes is explained as 
‘haplology’ (fusion of two similar syllables into one, as in ‘interpretive’ 
for ‘interpretative’), which may have started with the type séum < 
*sézd-men, séstum. Its preservation in the Gothic seventh class and a 
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few ON and OE forms is considered an archaism ascribed to the lack 
of vowel contrast between the present and preterit with most of these 
verbs, e.g., Go. hattan—hathait, haihaitum. 

'This standard theory is presented most clearly, in spite of the extreme 
brevity of the trestment, by Loewe, GS 2. 73-9. But it can hardly be 
considered quite adequate. The first breach was made by Fierlinger's 
convincing explanation of OHG zigi, etc. as aorists (see above). The 
assumption of aorist elements was considerably extended by Prokosch, 
Sounds and History of the German Language (1917) and Inflectional 
Contrasts in Germanic, JEGPh 20, 468 ff. It is stressed by Hirt, HU 
2. 152 ff. (‘Der Aorist im Präteritum’) and treated systematically and 
in detail by Sverdrup, Der Aorist im germanischen Verbalsystem und 
die Bildung des starken Präteritums, Falk-Festschrift 296 ff. Cf. also 
Collitz, Das schwache Präteritum und seine Vorgeschichte 199. Hirt, 
l. c.: ‘Es ist zu beachten, dass die 3. Pluralis nicht dem Perfektsystem 
angehören kann. Denn die Endung dieser Form ist im Ind. -ur, im 
Griech. -nii, also primär, während die germanische Form sekundär ist. 

... Jedenfalls ist das germanische Präteritum ebenso aus dem Perfekt 
und Aorist gemischt wie das lateinische, nur dass im Lateinischen der 
&-Aorist die Rolle spielt, die im Germanischen der starke Aorist über- 
nommen hatte.’ Collitz, l. c.: ‘...so wird man dahin geführt, den 
Ursprung des à ausserhalb des eigentlichen Perfektstamms zu suchen. 
Auf Grund des Lateinischen liegt es nahe, an einen alten Aorist zu 
denken. Das könnte nur der alte einfache Medial-Aorist gewesen sein, 
dessen 3 sg. im RV. sdd-t, mit Augment d-säd-i lautet. Wie lat. séd-t, 
got. з2(-ит an (d)säd-i, lassen sich lat. vén-t für *(g)wém-t, got. qém-um 
an die 3 sg. Aor. me. d-gäm-i anknüpfen.” Sverdrup furnishes valuable 
evidence from other IE languages and considers not only OHG гй, 
but also Go. situm as aorists, corresponding to Sk. (passive aorist) 
dsddi, 

a 57. Syncretism in the Strong Preterit. The following considerations 
appear to be valid arguments against the current view: 

(1) The Streitberg-Michels Theory is evidently a petitio principii. 
To explain 2 in gébum, it is from the outset taken for granted, for inade- 
quate reasons of method, that the form must be a perfect. Then, the 
equally unproven Dehnstufentheorie is applied to the accented (?) re- 
duplication, and the single consonant is ascribed to simplification of the 
heavy consonant group. The latter point is acceptable enough, in 
spite of the lack of phonological parallels, but the two unproven premises 
аге not. The parallel of L. södimus and Sk. södimd is deceptive, since 
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the two forms are by no means identical (though some, e.g., Johannes 
Schmidt, KZ 25. 60 ff., have defended that view). Sk. sg. sasáda < 
*sesóda, pl. sédimá < *sezdimd, *sezdamé, is a regular IE perfect type, 
since *sezd- had to become *séd- by phonetic law (Thumb, Hdb. Sk. 
362: ‘Dass ai. södimd nicht dem got. sétum gleichzusetzen ist, muss 
heute als ausgemacht gelten’). L. södimus, taken alone, could go back 
to *sezdamos (see above), but this would isolate the form entirely in the 
Latin verb system, separating it from obviously parallel forms like 
lögimus, venimus. Moreover, the Germanic forms do not lend them- 
selves to such an explanation. *se-zd-men would have given Go. 
*sistum (cf. OHG nest). The Sk. type sasdda—sédimd cannot be con- 
sidered Indo-European. Its resemblance to Go. sat—sétum is acci- 
dental. It developed in Sanskrit, starting with forms where phonetic 
law required ё, such as уауйта—угтіта < *ya-im-, like sēd- < *sezd-. 
From this type it spread to other verbs, such as Ved. paptimd—Sk. 
pétimd, ténimd, etc. 

(2) The lack of reduplication in classes I-VI makes it difficult to 
identify the Gmc. strong preterit entirely with the IE perfect. If 
Streitberg’s explanation of зёѓит were probable, the lack of reduplica- 
tion could conceivably have spread from classes IV and V to the other 
classes. But even then it would be difficult to account for the presence 
of reduplication in lailöt, haihait, but its absence in för, staig (however, 
cf. above, under 3; it should be kept in mind that not only the ‘redu- 
plicating class’ VII, but also class VI has the same vowel in the singular 
and the plural). 

(3) Verner’s Law is quite generally considered as definitely required 
for all classes of strong verbs (except, of course, class IV). But this is 
not borne out by the facts. As shown in 63 it is remarkably regular 
in classes I, II, III, but in classes V, VI, VII it is either entirely missing, 
or it appears sporadically and in irregular distribution over the tenses. 
This indicates that the assumed distribution of the accent (root accent 
in the singular, suffix accent in the plural) is valid only for the first 
three classes, while the other four classes had different accent condi- 
tions. (Streitberg’s assumption of accented reduplication in classes IV 
and V is probably accepted by few.) 

(4) The endings do not agree with the standard view. The WGmc. 
2 sg. in - and the Gmc. 3 pl. in -un cannot be perfect endings, and the 
1 pl. in -um need not be one; the 2 pl. in -ир is surely analogical. These 
endings are identical with those of the aorist (secondary endings, with 
thematic vowel after reduced grade root, without it after lengthened 
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grade root): Gk. Aur-es, *é8nvav (for which analogical forms, chiefly 
¢Bnoav, were substituted) < -nt. The thematic type spread from classes 

` I-III to IV-VII, the athematic type inversely from IV, V to the other 
classes. The root vowels, too, coincide with certain aorist forms: OHG 
zigi, zigun, zugi, zugun with Gk. ires, $pvyes, némun possibly with 
*«Bnvay and certainly with L. vén-, séd-. 

b These considerations indicate that the Gmc. strong preterit is not a 
homogeneous development from one source, but a combination of several 
types. Go. gaf, gaft, gaf (class V) and the corresponding forms in 
classes I-IV as well as the reduplicated forms of class VII (haihait) are 
genuine perfects. The plurals stigum, gutum, hulpum show reduced 
grade of the root, which is common to the perfect plural and the aorist 
of diphthongal roots, but the endings of these forms and of the WGmc. 
2 sg. point clearly to the latter alternative. At best, it might be ad- 
mitted that the identity of the root syllable in the two forms may 
have been a contributing cause for the fusion of the perfect and aorist 
paradigms. The long vowel forms of classes IV and V are definitely 
aorists. Thus we have in the first five classes syncretistic preterits, 
representing aorists everywhere in the plural, in Стас. also in the 
2 sg.; the 1 and 3 sg. are perfect forms everywhere, in Gothic and Old 
Norse also the 2 sg. 

The parallel of this combination of paradigms with Latin conditions 
is obvious. As in Germanic, the functional distinction between perfect 
and aorist was abandoned and a new type was created, which combined 
both functions: L. vent = Gk. nv (for *eßnva) (aorist, ‘I went’) + 
BéBnxa (perfect ‘I have gone’). But while Germanic combined both 
types in every preterit of classes I-V, in Latin, any given verb (aside 
from numerous new formations) used for its ‘perfect’ either the one or 
the other. An assumed Latin paradigm pepigi, pepigisti (= pégists), 
pepigii—pégimus, pegistis, pégerunt would be an approximate analogon 
to Go. gaf, gaft (= WGmoc. *gdbi), gaf—gébum, gebup, gébun. 


The Classes 
(Cf. 47) 
58. The Diphthongal Light Bases = classes I, II, III. 
Pres. has e-grade: ei > 1, eu > Go. iu etc., el-- er+ em+ en+ > 
Go. 1l atr im in etc., according to the phonetic laws of the several 
dialects. 


Pret. sg. has o-grade: ai au al etc. 
Pret. pl. and, in WGmc., 2 sg. have zero grade: 1 u ul etc. 
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Past part. has sero grade. 

For the development of diphthongs cf. especially 42; for h also 27. 
Class I 


Pres. 
Go. seywan betan leiban -reisan -teihan peihan 
ON stīga bita liba risa tid — 
OE sigan bilan Арап тізап {гоп þēon 
Os stigan bitan Лап тізап -tihan thihan 
OHG stigan bisan idan isan zihan dihan 
‘climb’ ‘bite’ ‘go’ ‘rise’ ‘accuse’ ‘thrive’ 
Pret. Sg. 
statg bast [азр rais tath path 
stat beit lei reis (W, Нара) — 
stah bat lap rds (П, tah) рал 
5450 bët léth rés чал théh 
steig beiz leid reis zéh d&h 
Pret. Pl. 
siigum bitum hibum risum tathum pathum 
зидот bitom Крот тізот (W) — 
stigon biton lidon rison (II, tugon) pigon 
sligun bitun lidum *rirun идип *thigun 
stigum bizum litum тит  zigum digum 
Past Part. 
stigans bitans liþans risans tathans pathans 
stigenn bitenn libenn risenn депп? — 
stigen biten liden risen tigen pigen 
gistigan gibilan gilidan *giriran *gitigan githigan 
gistigan gibizzan gilitan arrıran gieigan gidigan! 


! for *std, through analogical formation of *steih, in accordance with beit etc. 
!'excellent'. — *cf. NHG gediegen. 


Transfers to other classes (for ON OE pret. forms of tiä, ton, see 
above): Go. bidjan (54, II) ‘ask’ and the corresponding forms in the 
other Gmc. languages to V; but the durative form beidan ‘wait’, ON 
biba, OE bidan, OHG bitan remained in class I. 

Go. wethan ‘fight’ remained in class I, but ON vega was shifted to V. 

Probably Go. lisan ‘read, gather’, ON lesa ‘read’, OE lesan ‘gather’, 
OHG lesan ‘read, gather’, historically in class V, originally also belonged 
to class I. It is in form identical with the pret. pres. lisan—lais ‘I 
know’ and may be explained as an s-extension of the widespread base 
lei- (t-extension in Go. leipan etc.), like L. lira ‘furrow’ < *lei-s-4, de- 
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lirus ‘insane’. Lith. lest ‘pick up, gather’ would in that case have to 
be considered not a cognate of lesan, but a borrowing from German 
(term of agriculture). 

*wei-to- (L. vitis, Ger. Weide ‘willow’) appears in Gothic as -widan 
‘bind’; it belongs in class V according to the evidence we have, but it 
is a transfer from class I; OHG has welan, class V. With nasal infix 
this verb shows transfer to class III: Go. -windan (ON vinda, OE OS 
windan, OHG wintan) ‘wind’. (Originally this is a heavy diphthongal 
base, *wéi-; different etymology in Feist, GEW 72). 

Similarly Go. rinnan etc. ‘run’ if connected with IE r&-, Sk. riyat2 
‘begins to flow’, L. rivus ‘brook’. Cf. Feist, GEW 300. 

Go. digan ‘need, shape’ (see 64, II) may have belonged to I or to V. 
Etymological evidence connects it with class I, but in the verb proper 


Gothic has only forms with 1. 
Class IT 
Pres. 
Go. -biudan pliuhan giutan kiusan liugan tiuhan 
ON Мода fiia! giöta kiösa litiga tida* 
OE béodan fléon géotan cosan logan ton 
OS biodan fliohan giotan kiosan liogan — tiohan 
OHG biotan  fiohan giozan ktosan бодап — ziohan 
‘bid’ ее’ ‘pour’ ‘choose’ ‘tell lies’ ‘draw’ 
Pret. Sg. 
baub plauh gaut kaus laug tauh 
baub Дд gaut kaus [сидр (W, гора) 
bead fleah géat céas léah 
bid foh got Кбв lög toh 
bot flöh göz kös loug zöh 
Pret. Pl. 
-budun plathum gutum kusum lugum taühum 
bubom flugom gulom Кӱтот (etc.) lugom (W, töbom) 
budon flugon guton curon lugon tugon 
budun  *fugun шип kurun lugun tugun 
butum fluhun guzzum kurum lugum zugum 
Past Part. 
budans* þlaúhans gutans kusans lugans taúhans 
bobenn — golenn  kjrenn logenn  togenn 
boden flogen goten coren logen togen 
gibodan *giflogan gigotan gikoran gilogan togan 
gibotan giflohan gigozzan gikoran gilogan gizogan 
1 analogical from pres. ind. figr. — *'suffice'. * analogical. 
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Aorist Presents with 9 (cf. 54, П): 
Со. -lükan 
ON lūka süga süpa lüta 
OE lücan sigan süpan lülan brücan bügan hrütan айап 


OS *slütan! sügan brükan *bügan! 
OHG lüchan sügan? süfan brüchan (h)rüzan *tüchan! 


‘lock’ ‘suck’ ‘swallow’ ‘bend ‘use’ ‘bend’ ‘snore’ ‘dive’. 
down’ 
Further OE scüfan ‘shove’, slüpan ‘slip’, strüdan ‘pillage’, рап 
‘howl’, smdgan ‘creep’, ON fidga = fiiüga ‘fly’. 


1 to be inferred from MHG. 3 also sücan. 


Transfers to other classes: Possibly Go. trudan etc. < ‘*dreu-to- 
(class IV in Go. and ON, V in WGmc.; cf. 54, II). 

Go. bugjan, ON byggia, OE bycgan, OS buggian ‘buy’, which probably 
belongs to biugan ‘bend’, was transferred to the weak conjugation, 
forming a preterit without connecting vowel: Go. baúhta, OE bohte. 
The transfer of meaning may be explained from the connotation ‘turn 
over’, cf. Gk. rédw ‘turn’, rwàtw ‘sell’, or from the use of arm rings 
(which were ‘bent off’, i.e. broken from spirals) for gifts or purchases; 
cf. Hildebrandslied 33 (want her do ar атте wuntane bouga). For other 
explanations, see Feist, GEW 82. 

Go. stautan ‘push’ (ON stauta, OS stötan, OHG stózan) belongs to Sk. 
майн, L. tundö (perf. tutudt), with o-present like faran etc. (class VI, 
cf. 60); it was transferred to class VII. 

Go. bliggwan (OHG bliuwan) < *bhleu-, Feist, GEW 74, was not 
transferred to class III, as assumed by Braune, Gotische Grammatik 
85, Kieckers, HGG 212, but belongs to class II, as stated correctiy by 
Streitberg, GE 144, with ggw through Holtzmann's Law, as in triggwa-. 
Class III 

Pres. 

Go. -bindan drigkan finban hilpan siggan —— wairpan! 
ON binda drekka? finna? Мара?  sékkua** verha? 
OE  bindan drincan findan! helpan sincan weorban! 
OS  bindan drinkan fithan® helpan sinkan werthan 
OHG bintan trinkan findan helfan sinkan werdan 
‘bind’ ‘drink’ ‘find’ ‘help’ ‘sink’ ‘become’ 
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Pret. Sg. 
-band dragk fan) halp 8007 warb 
bant drakk? Jann? halp sokk? varb 
band dranc fand healp sanc wearp! 
band drank fand! halp sarık warth 
bant trank fand half sank ward 

Pret. Pl 
-bundum drugkum funbum hulpum sugqum waürbum 
bundom  drukkom* fundom  hulpom sukkom!  urbom' 
bundon  druncon fundon  hulpon  suncon | wurdon 
bundun  drunkun  fundun  hulpun sunkun wurdun 
buntum  trunkum  funtum  hulfum sunkum шиит 

Past Part. 
-bundans drugkans funbans hulpans suggans waürbans 
bundenn drukenn! fundenn holpenn sokenn? orbenn‘ 
bunden druncen funden holpen suncen worden 


gibundan gidrunkan gifundan giholpan gisunkan worden 
gibuntan gitrunkan gifuntan gtholfan gisunkan giwortan 


142, 9. 229,2 f., Note and 81. * 41 and Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 74 and Note 1. 
1 for *fiban. 5 {ог *foth. * 88. 


Nor: To this class belong a few verbs with stems ending in other consonant 
groups than liquid or nasal + consonant. Most of them have r before the stem 
vowel so that, in a sense, we may speak of a metathesis of r, avoiding groups of 
three consonants; in a more systematic way, we may class these verbe as dis- 
syllabic roots with consonant determinants and sero grade in the first syllable: 
Go. priskan ‘thrash’, e.g., is best explained as *tere- (L. terd ‘rub’) + sko- (as in 
L. cré-scd). The most important verbs of this type are: Go. trudan (see above); 
ON bresta ‘burst’, bregba ‘brandish’ (pret. brd < *brahp)—verbs in pp tt kk like 
sleppa ‘glide’, spretta ‘sprint’, drekka ‘drink’ seem to belong in this irregular 
group of class III, but since their double consonants come from mp nt nk there is 
nothing irregular about these verbs at all; OE brestan ‘burst’, bregdan ‘brandish’, 
prescan ‘thrash’, stregdan ‘scatter’, feohtan ‘fight’, frignan ‘ask’; OS brestan, 
bregdan, fehtan ‘fight’, flehtan ‘pleat’, fregnan; OHG brestan (also IV: brästun), 
breitan, hrespan ‘pluck’, arleskan ‘extinguish’, fehtan, flehtan. Verbs of this 
type tend to go over to class IV or V: Go. trudan (no preterit form preserved; 
probably “trap, *trédum, trudans); Go. brikan, brak, bräkum, brukans; OE tredan, 
tred, trBdon, treden; OHG tretan, trat, trdtum, gitretan; OE brecan, brac, br&con, 
brocen and brecen; OHG brehhan, brah, brähum, gibrohhan, etc. For details con- 
sult the special grammars of the several dialects. 


Also bringan belongs to class III and may be grouped with this 
type (< *bher[e] + nkó-), but has gone over to the weak conjugation 
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(however, OE in poetry, part. brungen, OHG (Otfrid) brang brungun, 
UG part. prungan). 

Aorist Presents: Go. trudan (but durative forms in the other dialects: 
OE tredan, OHG tretan); ОЕ OS OHG spurnan ‘kick’ (chiefly weak 
forms); Go. finban etc. might be suspected of being an analogical sub- 
stitute for an earlier *fundan, since its meaning is essentially momen- 
tary. OE findan may either be considered a survival of the older form 
with vowel leveling, or it may be due to consonant leveling with the 
plural preterit and the participle. 

-ginnan (Go. du-, OE 4-, be-, on-, OS bi-, OHG bi-) (for etymology 
see 65 4) has a weak preterit in OHG: bigunda, begonta, bigonsta. 

In the sense of 61 d, every verb of this class may be considered a 
transfer from some other class, either through extension by a deter- 
minant, or through a nasal infix. Some of the clearest examples are 
the following (cf. WP, and Dunham, Class Shifting in the Gothic 
Strong Verb, Yale Dissertation 1932): 

DETERMINANTS: 

From class IV: 

Go. wairban ‘become’, wairpan ‘throw’, swairban ‘turn’ from root wer 
+ t-, b-, bh-determinant; swairban with movable з. 


Nors: For the sake of convenience, root and determinant are given in a hypo- 
thetical IE form, but this should not imply the assumption of actual existence of 
these forms in IE times. In the case of wairpan, e.g., we have clearly to deal 
with & new Gmc. formation of which we cannot know whether it originated before 
or after the consonant shift; it will, therefore, be just as correct to speak of 
‘Gmc. p’ as of ‘IE b. 


hilpan = kel- 'hold' + IE b or Gmc. p; other determinants in Go. 
hilms, E. helm (in both meanings: that which holds = protects the 
head, and that by which one holds = steers a boat), Ger. Halm (that 
which holds the ear of grain), Go. haldan (transfer to class VII, which 
contains essentially heavy bases); without determinant (class IV) in 
OE OS OHG helan ‘conceal’ (Go. huljan), L. céló (lengthened grade). 
oc-culö < *ob-celó ‘conceal’. 

filhan ‘bury’, ON fela < *felhana- ‘conceal’, root pel-/pol- ‘much’. 
In Go. filu, Gk. хом, with n-determinant (suffix) in fulls, L. plenus 
(meaning: to fill a hole, to cover with earth). 

bairgan ‘conceal, protect’, bher + gh, without determinant in feró. 

at-binsan ‘draw near’, to L. tened ‘hold’, ten-dö ‘stretch’. 
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NABAL Insix: 

From class I: 

windan ‘wind’, root wet-wi- + n-infix + #'; without infix in L, 
vitis ‘vine’, Ger. Weide ‘willow’. 

stiggan ‘collide’ = asti[n]g-wo-, L. in-stigäre ‘incite’, Gk. eripe 

‘prick’. Ger. stechen, *stikana- > stekana- (a-umlaut) has been trans- 

ferred to class IV instead of V, in analogy with similar forms like 

sprechen, brechen (see above).—For windan, rinnan, see class 1. 

The following two verbs belonged originally to the fifth Gmc. class. 
The nasal infix disappeared with compensatory lengthening before Gmc. 
fi, while it was preserved before $ (Grammatical Change); in the former 
case the resulting ї caused transfer to class I, while the forms with 5 
belong to class IIT: 

Go. pethan, OE ge-b8on, OS ththan, OHG dthan ‘thrive’ < *ténjko-: 
OE ge-bungen, ОВ gi-thungan ‘stately’ < *Hn]k6-; s also in Ger. 
gediegen ‘excellent’; Lith. tenku, tékti ‘have enough’. 

Go. prethan* ‘press’ < *tré[n]ko-: ON bryngua, OE pringan, OS thringan, 
OHG dringan < *tre[n]kó-; Lith. trenkiü, trefikti ‘shake’, L. terd 
‘rub’. 

(Normal grade instead of zero grade in the suffix-extended forms is 
analogical restoration; on the other hand, Gothic doubtless carried 
through *bihans > *baihans, *hrihans > *braihans as against OE 
gebungen, OHG gidrungan. The hypothetical Gmc. present forms 
would be either *bifana- or *bungana-—possibly the former in durative 
function, the latter in perfective (aoristic). 

69. The Monophthongal Light Bases = Class IV, V. 

Present has e-grade: el er em en (no example with en) = Go. sl air tm. 

Pret. sg. has o-grade: al ar am, as in classes I, II, III. 

Pret. pl. and in West Germanic 2 sg. have lengthened grade: #1 #r 
ёт > Go. a ёт ёт, NWGmc. al dr dm. 

Past part. has reduced grade, now usually termed ‘shva secundum’ 
(6), which appears as и before liquid and nasal, as e before stop or 
spirant. This constitutes the only difference between class IV and 
class V. The older formula considers ¢ < e in Go. gibans a restoration 
of the stem vowel in analogy with the present, since forms like *sbana- 
do not agree with the phonetic structure of Gmc., and forms like 
*stana- might give rise to ambiguities (Go. *stans would seem to belong 
rather to standan than to айап); u in numans was explained as due to a 
form *nm-óno-; syllabic nasal or liquid generally stands before conso- 
nant or in pausa, but here syllable division would have had the same 
function. 
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Class IV 
Pres. 
Go. stilan bairan niman qiman -timan* _ -tatran 
ОМ stela bera nema koma! 
OE stelan beran niman cuman teran 
OS -stelan beran niman kuman 
OHG stelan beran neman queman, zeman zeran* 
cumen, 
coman 
‘steal’ ‘bear’ ‘take’ ‘come’ ‘be fitting’ ‘destroy’ 
Pret. Sg 
stal bar nam gam tam* tar 
stal bar nam kuam, kom? — — 
stæl bær [nőm] [cöm, cwóm] — ter 
stal bar nam quam — — 
sial bar nam quam zam zar* 
Pret. РЇ. 
ит berum пётит qgeêemum témum* тит 
siplom* börom | nómom* kömom® — — 
silon топ ndmon cómon — t$ron 
stälun  bdrun nämun катип — — 
siälum bdrum nämum Катит zümum zürum 
Past Part. 
stulans baurans numans qumans tumans* taurans 
stolenn borenn  numennt, komenn — — 
nomenn! 
stolen boren numen cumen, — toren 
cymen 


stolan giboran numan kuman — — 
gistolan giboran ginoman gikoman gizoman*  gizoran 
1 aorist present, see below; for disappearance of w, cf. 28 b. ‘cf. Heusler, 


Aisl. Elb. §82,2. Analogy from the pl. — *Heusler, Aisl. Elb. §72. 442 f. 
*Icel. | 'Norw. f 


Aorist Present. Gmc. *gem-/kum- is the clearest survival of double 
forms according to aspect. Gothic has only the durative present, 
qiman, ON OE OS have only the aoristic forms, koma, cuman, kuman, 
and OHG has both: queman ‘to be coming’, quomen, komen, kuman 
‘arrive’ (of course, the original difference in meaning is no longer ob- 
served in OHG literature). 
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Class V 
b Рев. 
Go. gtban  qipan satlvan' lisan? wisan bidjan*:* itan 
ON gefa kueba siat lesa vesa, bibia eta 
vera 
OE  giefan* cweban  séon‘ lesan wesan biddian’ etan 
OS geban  quethan sehan lesan wesan biddian® etan 
OHG geban quedan sehan lesan wesan bitten! ezzan 
‘give’ ‘speak’ ‘вее’ ‘pick, ‘be’ task’ ‘eat’ 
read’ 
Pret. Sg. 
gaf qap sah las was bap ei 
gaf kuap ad! las vas, var bap at 
gef? сигһ seah læs WHE bad a 
gaf quad sah las was bad at* 
gab quad sah las was bat dz, az 
Pret. PL 
géfum дгрит sechum lésum wésum bédum um 
дот kuöbom, sim lösom eorom bóbom фот 
köbom 
géafon cw&don sdwon® läson wéron bédon ton 
gübun quädun sdwun ldsun wärun bädun айтип 
gübum  qudtum, sähum lärum, wärum bälum deum 
quädum lasum 
Past Part. 
gibans qibans sathans lisans *wisans bidans itans 
gefenn kuebenn snn lesenn veret bebenn etenn 
(neut.) 
giefen? cweden зешеп? lesen wesen beden eten 
gigeban giquedan gisewan gilesan giwesan gibedan etan 
gigeban giquetan gisehan gileran, giwesan gibelan gezzan 
gilesan 
1 42i. 2 probably transfer from class I, see above. 3530, 6464. ‘274. 
$580. ‘only the pl. &un occurs, but on the basis of fr&t, from fra-itan ‘fressen’ 


and in keeping with other Gmc. languages the existence of äis certain. The long 
vowel is probably due to leveling from the plural, on account of the ‘unsubstan- 
tial’ character of *at, although some consider it a contraction of reduplication 
and stem vowel (*e-ed- or *e-od-?; we cannot know what the result of either con- 


traction would have been). 
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* Angl. s@gon, gesegen, 83d. 
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Transfers: Go. gawidan, OHG wetan ‘bind’; Go. lisan etc. and ON 
vega < *wizana-, to Go. wethan etc. are originally aorist presents of 
class I (see above).—ON vega really represents two different verbs: 
in the meaning ‘slay’ it corresponds to Go. wethan, OHG wegan, in the 
meaning ‘lift’ to Go. gawigan, OHG wegan (class V). 

60. Monophthongal Heavy Bases. 

The long normal grades ё д d alternate with the reduced grade a. 
The majority of verbs of this type is apt to express primarily momen- 
tary action: catch, strike, injure, chip off, pass through (Go. hafjan, 
slahan, -skapjan, skaban, *wadan—ON vapa). A few, however, express 
preferably continued action, such as sleep, meditate, bewail (Go. slépan, 
rédan, grétan). The former tend toward the use as aorist presents with 
9-, the latter toward the use as durative presents with à, 0. With some 
verbs we find both alternatives in actual use: Go. Кап ‘touch’ versus 
ON taka ‘take’; Go. -rédan ‘provide’, ON тара etc. ‘advise’, as against 
Go. garabjan ‘count’, OS redi6n, OHG redön ‘talk’ (these, however, are 
not aorist presents but denominatives connected with Gmc. -rapjón-, 
L. ratio). We find clear parallels in L. capio, fació, scabö as against 
ré-ri, Gk. Аўдода: ‘be tired’, and an interesting sidelight is thrown on 
the problem by Latin double forms like 100 ‘waver’—läbor ‘glide’, 
vddö ‘pass through’—vddé ‘wander’. With this type of verbs the re- 
duced grade forms have more or less momentary, ‘perfective’ meaning, 
while normal grade forms have durative function. With the сарі- 
type, however, the normal present substitutes tense function for aspect 
function and thereby becomes a preterit merely by force of contrast to 
the present, while with the réri-type the process is the reverse. With 
capiö momentary action is predominant, and therefore the »-form 
appears in the present, the 3-(ö)-form in the preterit; ré-ri has primarily 
durative aspect, therefore the normal grade is the present and the re- 
duced grade (rdtus) functions as preterit; cf. also L. lassus < *led-tós 
‘tired’ with Gk. Моо. 

Class VI consists of two or possibly more different types that have 
coalesced (64 b and d), heavy bases with o-present and light bases with 
o-present, corresponding on the one hand to L. сйріб, scdbd, vädd, on 
the other hand to Gk. wopeboua.. In the present the two types are 
virtually identical in Germanic; a j-suffix is frequent with either of 
them: Go. hafjan, hlahjan, rabjan, skabjan have heavy bases with 
3, skaban, standan, sakan (L. sagid, sägar, Go. sdkjan), ON taka, vaba, 
without it; of light bases, ON suerta, OE swerian, OS OHG swertan 
(but Go. swaran) and Go. wahsjan have a clear j-suffix; Go. OS OHG 
malan, ON mala show j in OSI. meljq (as against L. mold « *mel?); 
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Go. farjon* ‘travel, especially by boat’ (but faran* ‘travel’) belongs to 
I W and was probably originally a causative from *ferana- (Gk. repalsw 
‘go through’ etc.). But graban, wakan and others of uncertain ety- 
mology have no j. Brugmann, Grdr. 2. 3%. 122 and IF 32. 179, believes 
that light base iteratives in -j- of the type of ON sueria, Go. *swarjan 
were the starting point, and Hirt, HU 2. 149, seems to agree with him; 
in that case the preterit Go. swör was originally a reduplicated perfect 
with б, like Sk. cakära ‘have done’, babhära ‘have carried’. But the 
absence of gradation between singular and plural rather speaks against 
this. The Sk. plurals сайтта, babhrmd have zero grade, and in Ger- 
manic the pattern of the first five classes would have tended to pre- 
serve some sort of difference in the stem vowel between the two numbers. 
In spite of this, the theory is possible; but the majority of the class 
rather suggests that the type L. scabd—scabi, саріб—сёрі (possibly for 
ебу) formed a new preterit by analogy due to the identity of the 
present forms. The original preterit of far(j)an, dragan, graban was 
probably *far-férum, *drag-drégum, *graf-gréfum, but this was replaced 
by ö-forms in keeping with höf—höfum ete. 
Pres. 


Go. hafjan  -skapjan* standan faran* dragan graban 
ON  hefia &kepia standa fara draga grafa 
OE  hebban scieppan! standan faran dragan  grafan 
OS hefian, *skeppian standan faran dragan graban 
hebbian 
OHG heffen, skepfen, stantan faran tragan graban 
-hevan? _skaffan 
‘lift’ ‘make’ ‘stand’ ‘travel’ ‘carry’, ‘dig’ 
| OE 
‘ draw’ 
Pret. Sg 
höf -sköp stop for* drög gröf 
höf sköp stop for аў gröf 
höf всбр stöd för dröh gröf 
hof sköp stöd for або grof 
huob skuof stuo[n}t fuor truog gruob 
Pret. Pl. 
höfum -sköpum stöbum fórum* drögum gröbum 
höfom sköpom грот fórom  drógom gröbom 
höfon secópon stödon fóron drögon gröbon 
höbun sköpun stödun förun drögun  grobun 


huobun skuwfum stuolnltum fuorum truogum gruobum 
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Past Part. 
hafans -skapans *standans! farans* dragans* grabans 
(or *stadans) 
hafenn skapenn* stabenn farenn dregenn? grebenn 
hefen® зсеареп standen feren* dregen! graben‘ 
gihaban giskapan (gi)siandan gifaran gidragan gigradan 
gihaban — giskaffan gistantan gifaran gitragan gigraban. 


Nore: hafjan, -skapjan, standan are heavy bases (60; 64 b and d): L. capió 
—cépi, scabd—scabi, stdtus—sidre. Со. skaban is probably also a cognate of L. 
scabö (root doublets IE *skob.skebh). faran, dragan, graban are light bases and 
may, with Brugmann, l. c., be considered original j-iteratives that have lost the 
suffix by leveling: Gk. rep&w repalyw, OSI. drazati ‘hold’, IE *dhregh-, OSI. greba. 

! поё preserved. The WGmc. forms point to *standans, the ON form to *sta- 
pans. The question cannot be decided with certainty. *27c.  *eforais 
generally ascribed to the influence of g or k after e, as in tekenn 'taken', dreke 
‘dragon’ (OE атаса); Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 283. ‘41 f and 24 c. ‘or hafen, 
dragen, graben; a in closed syllables becomes x (88 c), but in open syllables we 
seem to have regularly г before an original front vowel (feder, « -ér), a before 
an original back vowel (faren = Go. farans); but this matter is still problematic. 


Class VII contains & number of monophthongal heavy bases with 
normal grade in the present: Go. lötan, hópan, bauan; cf. 60. These 
are treated in section 62. 


61. Diphthongal Heavy Bases within the Germanic verb system 
have not yet been proven conclusively (cf. 54 c) but they offer a prac- 
tical working hypothesis through which the verbs of class VII can be 
linked up with the rest of the strong verbs, showing а parallelism be- 
tween light and heavy bases. Theoretically we obtain the following 
possibilities of alternation: 

Light Bases Heavy Bases 
I (@-diphth.) eot i ёй ә = Gmc. ё at ai 
II (wdiphth.) eu ou u ёи би эи = Gmc. eu au au 
II (l, n-diphth.) el ol el] ēlöləl = Gmc. el al al 
IV, V (monophth)eoé* ёбә = Gmc.é!óa 

Cf. 39 b. 

The distribution of these vowel grades in class VII is indicated in the 
following section. Class VI, on the basis of this table, represents one 
alternative of the heavy-base type of classes IV and V: alan—Jl, 
hafjan—höf have ə—ö (à?), corresponding to ъ—о in numans—nam, 
gibans—gaf. The other alternative is represented by létan—laildt, like 
giban—gaf. The reduced grade presents are aorist presents, the normal 
grade presents are durative. This accounts for the appearance of the 
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same verb in either the sixth or the seventh class: ON taka : Go. Кап 
(60). The present type decided for membership in either of the two 
classes. . 

62. The 'Reduplicating Verbs’ (Class VII) present one of the most 
difficult problems of Germanic grammar. Gothic stands in sharp con- 
trast to NWGme. The former has reduplicated preterits which are 
obviously old perfects: haihait, hathlaup*, hathald, faifäh, saislép; the 
latter have unreduplicated forms: OE hät, hléop, héold, féng, slép. 
Since Jacob Grimm it has been taken for granted that Gothic had pre- 
served the old form and that the NWGmc. forms were contractions, 
*heh|a:]t, he[h]ald etc. True, the exact phonetic process had never been 
explained on the basis of phonetic laws, but the view seemed to gain 
support from the actual existence of a few remnants of reduplication 
in NWGme.: 

ON тда 'row'—rera, sd ‘sow’—sera (< *seza or analogical), зпйа ‘turn’ 
—гпета (< *snez|n]a or analogical), gröa ‘grow’ grera, gniia 'rub'—gnera. 

OE hätan ‘be called’—heht, läcan ‘jump’—leolc, Ilztan ‘let’—Angl. 
leort (dissimilation from *leolt or analogy; WS 1), r&dan ‘advise’— 
Angl. reord (WS тга), ondrédan ‘be afraid’—ondreord (WS ondréd). 

OHG has a few forms with medial r which seem to be analogical 
modifications of reduplicated preterits, starting from some verb like 
scrötan ‘cut’—kiskrerot (2 pl. pret.): büan—biruun, stözan—steroz, slirz 
etc., plözan—capleruzzi. Cf. Joh. Schmidt, KZ 25. 598. 

But the existence of these forms speaks rather against than for 
equating the höf-type with the hathatt-type. If heht was the regular 
phonetic development of *hehät = Go. hathait, it seems improbable that 
at a comparatively late period it should have gone through the alto- 
gether irregular development to hé; if the form had been preserved at 
all, it would have remained heht in Anglian, as in reht, cneht, or become 
*heoht in West Saxon, as in reoht, cneoht. There was no starting point 
for an analogical deflection since lët, réd present the same difficulties 
or even greater ones. Besides, it is not absolutely certain that these 
isolated forms are reduplicated. The prevalence of r might be more 
than merely accidental. ON rera etc. might be considered an exten- 
sion of abnormally short forms like *ré (ra), for which there are no 
parallels. In OE reord, ondreord, the initial r, in leolc the initial І 
might have led to a sort of assimilation (‘Fern-Assimilation’). But 
admitting tentatively that we have here to deal with reduced forms, 
this would not necessarily prove more than that for a time two preterit 
types existed side by side in this class, one with reduplication and one 
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without it, as in L. pepigi—pégi. W. Schultze (Die reduplizierten 
Präterita des Tocharischen und des Germanischen, Sitzungsbericht der 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1924, 166 ff.) lays stress on 
a parallelism with Tocharian, where dialect A has the reduplicated type, 
cacdl ‘has lifted’, dialect B the type with a long vowel without reduplica- 
tion, cdla. But as long as both types are frequent in Indo-European, 
this parallelism is hardly more than a coincidence. 

In 1895 Brugmann and Wood (89 b) presented simultaneously but 
independently the view that the NWGmc. forms do not correspond 
to the Go. reduplicated preterits, but represent a different type of IE 
gradation, namely the alternation between normal grade (г 5 à) and 
reduced grade (a) of heavy bases, both of the monophthongal and the 
diphthongal type. This view met with a good deal of approval at first 
(Hofmann, Janko, Feist, Karstien, Swerdrup;—cf. Hirt, HU 2. 143 foot- 
note), but gradually strong opposition to it developed. The phonetic 
side of the older view is plausibly defended by Heusler, Aisl. Elb.? 
105: *fe-fall could become fell, (1) to avoid the repeated f-articulation, 
(2) because in the related form *he-halt h had disappeared by phonetic 
law, (3) because the speaker, under the influence of the great number 
of unreduplicated preterits, was inclined to use monosyllabic forms. 
But these are merely arguments for the possibility of the process, not 
for its actual occurrence. Hirt (l. с. 144 note) attaches great impor- 
tance to Heusler’s argument against the Brugmann-Wood theory, ‘dass 
sich das г? und eo nur im Präteritum, nicht aber in den Verbalableitungen . 
(Kausativen) und Nominalbildungen findet. Es gibt kein aisl. *gréa 
"weinen machen”, *hlöpa (< hleopjan) “laufen machen”, kein *hé 
“Geheiss” oder *fell “Fall”.’ But this apparently convincing argument 
is а fallacy. True, with light base strong verbs, causatives and nouns 
are often formed with the o-grade, and so is the singular of the preterit. 
But this is not tantamount to saying that they are formed from the 
preterit. The ö-grade is quite common with heavy bases as well, e.g. 
Go. rödjan, ON тфа ‘talk’ (verb and noun) from -rédan, OE behät 
‘promise’ from -hdtan, like 54у ‘remainder’, from léon (Go. leivan), 
with J-grade. 

It does not seem at present that either of the two theories can be 
proved or disproved, but the older theory, in spite of Heusler’s sensible 
reasoning, is very difficult to reconcile with the standard views of pho- 
netic laws. On the other hand, the new hypothesis agrees with them 
very well. Both systems must have recourse to a good deal of leveling, 
but the new one much less so than the old one. Moreover,—and this 
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is perhaps the decisive factor—the Brugmann-Wood theory is so well 
in keeping with the general drift from aspect to tense in Germanic that 
I consider it best to use it as the basis for the listing of instances of this 
class. ; 

With some slight modifications, to adapt the theory still better to 
the general system, the NWGmc. preterits of this class are explained in 
the following way: 

c (1) As explained in 60, the leading verbs of class VI are aorist 
presents of monophthongal heavy bases: 
hafjan = саріб, *wadan = vddd. Their preterit is originally nothing 
but the form of the durative aspect, transferred to preterit meaning by 
mere force of contrast, since it was the only (or almost the only) other 
ablaut variation: 
höf = *cdpt, сёрї, *wöþ = väd(ö). 

d (2) The same is true for the Gmc. present and the NWGmc. preterit 
of the diphthongal heavy bases—except for the unfortunate fact that 
the instability of long diphthongs prevents the same degree of cer- 
tainty that we have in the case of class VI. For this reason, no effort 
is made here to follow this up etymologically. The pragmatic proba- 
bility of systematic consistency is all that can be offered. We arrive 
at the following distribution of vowel grades: 

&-Grade ö-Grade Reduced 
Grade 
NWOGmc. Pret. Go. Pret. (Sg.?) Gmc. Pres. 
(Go. Pret. 
Pl.) 
I. t-Diphth. ё: OE hät õi > ot: Go. hathait at: Go. haitan, 
OE hätan 
II. u-Diphth. ёи > eu: OE Мёор би > ou:Go.*hathlaup әм: Go. -hlau- 
рап, ОЕ 
hléapan 
III. L, n-Diphth. 8 > el: OE helt 01 > ol: Go. hathald — 9l: Go. haldan 
OE healdan. 

The Go. pret. pl. hathaitum, etc., may equally well be considered 
original 9-forms, or levelings from the ö-singular. 

The past participles are not included in the table because they always 
have the same vowel as the present forms, possibly by analogy. 

In class III we find many analogical forms: OE leans to leveling 
according to class II (héold), OHG according to class I (Май). 

e Tuae REDUPLICATION IN Goruic. The vowel of the IE reduplication 
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was e which would have given Go. ¢ except before h and r. It was 
originally unaccented (cf. satzlép, but analogically also saislép, ON 
sera < *se-z0) but probably the accent was shifted to the first syllable 
in primitive Germanic times. It is generally assumed that Go. az 
for i is leveling, but this is not quite likely since there are only five 
verbs of this type that begin with h (haitan, hlaupan, hähan, haldan, 
hópan) and one with r (rédan). Probably Hirt (HU 2. 143) is right in 
assuming that pretonic e became Go. a: regularly. Verbs that begin 
with st, sp (and, of course, №) repeat the whole group: statstaut. 

The stem vowel of the Go. reduplicated preterits is the same in the 
singular and plural. біп lailót is transferred analogically to the plural, 
lailótum for *lailatum with а < ә. hathaitum, etc. can, of course, be 
explained equally well from ә? and from (analogical) 07, and forms of this 
type may have been the starting point for the leveling between singular 
and plural. 

(3) Monophthongal heavy bases with primarily durative meaning 
form the remainder of this class. Consistently, we would expect pre- 
terits like *lat, rab < *lad-, rot: to Go. létan, rédan (cf. L. lassus, ratus). 
But for some reason, at which we can only guess, we find throughout 
secondary formations that clearly show their analogical character by 
the fact that for the most part they cannot be reconciled with the 
ablaut series of the stem vowel. In general, the &-type has intruded 
(ON OE OS het, OHG hiaz), but to an extent also the éu-type (OE 
blot, OHG riof). This is partly accounted for by the fact that the 
verbs of the &-type are especially numerous and frequent. It is possible 
that the verb létan formed the bridge. As Lith. l&dmi seems to indi- 
cate, it was probably originally diphthongal (léd-), but appears as 
monophthongal, by absorption of the glide in IE times, in Gk. Абе, 
Go. léan, OHG Іагап. The assumption of the doublets led-/leid-, 
would account for the monophthongal present and the diphthongal 
preterit, and rédan, slöpan, for which we have no evidence of diphthongal 
origin, may have followed this pattern. 

In the following tables only the present and preterit sg. аге given, 
since the other two forms do not contribute anything new, even in 
grammatical change: 


I. i-Diphth. 

Pres. 
Go. hattan maitan skaidan laikan 
ON Айа leika 
OE Adtan scädan läcan 
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О8 hétan 

OHG hetzan 
‘call’ 

Pret. 
hathatt 
hät 
hät 
hat 
Маг 

II. v-Diphth. 

Pres. 

Go.  stlaulan 

ON 

OE 

Os stötan 

OHG _stözan 
‘push’ 

Pret. 
statstaut 
steot 
8102 


(past part. öcan ‘pregnant’) 


INFLECTIONS 
skédan, 
skédan 
meizan skeidan 
‘cut’ ‘separate’ 
таїтай skaiskaib 
scéd 
skéd 
miaz skiad 
hlaupan aukan 
hlaupa auka 
hléapan 
hlipan 
(h)loufan 
‘leap’ ‘increase’ 
hathlaup atauk 
hop 10k 
Мёор 
Меор 
(h)liof 


For treatment of diphthong, cf. 39 b, and 42. 


ПІ. Е, n-Diphth. 


Pres. 
Go. haldan 
ON halda 
ОЕ healdan 
Os haldan 
OHG haltan 
‘hold’ 
Pret. Sg. 
hathald 
helt 
held, heold® 
held 
hialt 
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gaggan' 
ganga 
gangan 
gangan 
gangan 
€ go’ 


feng 


hähan! 
hanga 
hön 
hähan 
hähan 
‘hang’ 


hathah 
hekk 
heng 
heng 


fang, feng hiang 
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Pret. Pl. 
hathaldum (iddjédum) fatfahum  hathdhum 
heldom gingom, -e- fingom, e- hengom 
heldon, -eo- géongon Jengon hengon 
heldun gengun fengum hengun 
hialtum giangum | flangum hiangum 


haldans gaggans Jahans hähans 


haldenn gengenn fengenn hangenn 
healden gangen fangen hangen 


gthaldan gigangan =s gifangan gihangan 
gihallan gigangan gifangan gihangan 


1 gaggan and hähan are transfers from light bases: Lith. Zengiü ‘I step’, Gk. 
xoxden < *xoxdeä, Bk. jaghdnas ‘crotch’; L. cunctór ‘hesitate’ < *conc-itor (in- 
tensive). — * fáhan shows a good many analogical cross currents. Phono- 
logically, it would have the ablaut forms *pdk-/pok-, cf. L. pdz—pangé, or, with 
nasal infix, *pänk-/ponk-; the long diphthong would be shortened in Gmo., so 
that both forms would become identical, aside from Verner’s Law: fan4- > 
*faf-/fang-. Во it would appear that the pres. fähan has normal grade, but its 
meaning would point to an aorist present, and h in fahan might be leveling with 
Mhan < *kónk- > hanf-, häh-, with which it is frequently associated in legal 
phrases. For the disappearance of h in ON and OE, see 27 d, for n, 29 c.—The 
preterit vowel also shows analogical interference, which cannot be traced with 
certainty. Probably e and i (the latter a secondary change before nasal + con- 
sonant) go back to the same source as ia іп OHG, < ё, shortened before the 
consonant group; in OE a secondary lengthening may have occurred, cf. Sievers, 
Angelsächsische Gramm. 395, Anmerkung 1, and 129. * OE heold by the side 
of held may be due to leveling with the second class, but cf. Sievers, 1. c. 81, 
Anmerkung 1: ‘Ob die eo im reduplisierten Präteritum wie weoll, heold etc. als 
Brechungsdiphthonge oder als ältere Langdiphthonge anzusehen sind, ist unge- 
wiss.’ Perhaps the regular scope of breaking (4$ е) was extended under the 
influence of the do-forms. ‘OE gäong must be leveling from the second class. 


IV. Monophth. (s) Present Vowel 2 = Gmc. æ 


Pres. 
Go. Ian -rédan blésan 
ON иа тара bldsa 
OE l#tan rédan bldwan 
Os latan rddan — 
OHG läzan rdtan bldsan 
‘let’ ‘advise’ ‘blow’ 
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Pret. 
latlot 
let! 
lat! 
liet! 
liaz! 


1 analogical from class I. 


INFLECTIONS 


тёр! 


3 from class II. 


(b) Present Vowel 6 = IE d or 6 


Pres. 
Go. flökan! 
ON — 
OE flöcan ‘applaud’ 
OS босап ‘strike’ 
OHG fluohhan 
‘condemn’ 
Pret. 
fasflók(un) 
Ягос 


Ipläg- (х\түф, L. pläga—borrowed from Dor. Gk. ?—‘blow’). 


bauan? blötan? 

bia blöta 

büan blötan hrépan 
büan hröpan 
büan bluozan (h)ruofan 
‘dwell’ ‘sacrifice’ ‘ery’ 
(bauida W) baiblot — 
bið blat — 
(büde W) bléot* hréop* 
(buida W) — hriop 
(būta W) plioz, pleruzzun (h)rtof* 
(biruun etc.) 


з pron. 


[bo'an], like satan = [se'an]; lengthened o-grade of IE bheu-, bhöu, monophthong- 
ized to bhö-; ON bið is regular e-grade, so that we have here a light base that was 


shifted to a group of heavy base verbs through phonetic resemblance. 
sion from bhld- (L. flare ‘blow’, flamen ‘praise’). 


63. Grammatical Change. 


* exten- 
* analogy from class II. 


In sections 58 to 62 bold-face type indi- 


cates instances of ‘grammatical change’, i.e. the effect of Verner's Law- 


within the verb system. 


À brief survey of the tables suggests the state- 


ment of 20 d: that in the first three classes the change is very regular, 


in classes V, VI, VII very irregular. 


'Regular! means Gmc. voiceless 


spirants, f р A s, in the first two forms (pres. and pret. sg.) and Gmc. 
voiced spirants, 83 5 z, in the last two forms (pret. pl. and past part.). 
The reason for this is stated in 20 a, b. All standard grammars assert, 
or at least imply, that this regularity originally belonged to all classes, 
but that internal leveling (leveling within the several forms of a given 


word) had interfered with it. 
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in the comprehensive scope of Verner's Law has greatly retarded the 
recognition of the great importance of the aorist for the Gmc. preterit. 

It is not very easy to disprove the current view by statistical facta. 
А certain amount of analogical disturbance must be expected even in 
early documents, and it is really surprising that in spite of it the condi- 
tions are as transparent as we find them. But there are a number of 
weighty elements of uncertainty. External analogy (‘Systemzwang’, 
the influence of established grammatical types upon verbs of different 
type) had been a very important factor in the Gmc. verb system since 
earliest times. Scribes are not always consistent and often contradict 
one another. Finally, the evidence of the several Стас. dialects is very 
unequal in scope and importance. In Gothic, 'Systemzwang' had 
either leveled out or prevented grammatical change in the regular strong 
verbs; the only exception is standan—stöbum, which, by the way, sup- 
ports rather the first than the second of these alternatives: d after n 
presupposes the existence of Gmc. 3. The alternation e : z (r) is 
evident both in Norse and West Germanic, but for the other spirants 
we find the following differences: Norse spelling can give evidence only 
for the velars, with the exception of very few cases such as finna. In 
Old Saxon and Old English Verner’s Law can be detected in the case 
of velars and dentals, but the latter is not always certain, since the 
scribes are often careless in distinguishing d and 3 (our grammars nor- 
malize in this respect). Only in Old High German all three series of 
consonants are kept distinct. This should, therefore, be the starting 
point for a statistical analysis. These are the facts (for details, consult 
the special grammars of the several dialects): 

Old High German: Class I. Up to 900 A.D., 12 verbs show gram- 
matical change consistently, only Otfrid wavers slightly. Of 3 other 
verbs we know only the participles but not the preterits. 

Class II. 5 verbs show regular change. Only fluhun ‘they fled’ is 
leveled; this is doubtless due to the contrast to fliogan, with which it 
was Originally identical (29d). On account of OE flugon we may safely 
assume that it formerly showed the change. 

Class III. 3 verbs show the change, findan, werdan, swelhan, but 
findan is sometimes leveled in Tatian (where, however, the distinction 
between d and / is inconsistent anyway), and werdan begins to show 
leveling in several documents. hwerfan sometimes introduces b into the 
present, and vice versa, f into the preterit plural. felhan has no change, 
perhaps on account of its semantic contrast to folgén. 

In these three classes, then, we have 20 (or 21, including fliohan) 
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verbs with regular change, 1 or 2 without change, and 1 with early 
crossing of the two forms. 

Class V. e/z: with lesan, lärun occurs, but läsun is more frequent 
in every century. jesan, kresan, ginesan have no change (except for 
the very rare gindrun). wärun, however, is used everywhere (but the 
participle in giwesan has з, although here we surely should expect 
Verner’s Law). This points to early contamination. The following ex- 
planation is likely: lenis articulation is a basic condition of Verner’s 
Law (20); the verbum substantivum has as a rule little sentence stress 
and therefore lenis articulation. Thus, we may expect voicing of the 
spirant exactly as in E. the, that, etc. and their Scandinavian cognates. 
In the participle s must be due to leveling with the infinitive which has 
the same stem vowel. 

}/ё: with quedan, сийип occurs, but as early a writer as the scribe 
of Isidor uses it rarely; the same thing is true in Ludwigslied. Tatian 
has quddun regularly. Otfrid has this oftener than qudtun. 

0/5: grammatical change hardly occurs at all. We do find gisewan, 
but not *sdwun. gifehan, fnehan, jehan, giscehan have only h. 

Thus: in the preterit of this class, 8 verbs never show the change, 3 
show some uncertainty, and only in 1, wesan, is the change fixed. 

Class VI. Of this class Braune, Ahd. Gramm. 346, Anm. 2, says 
characteristically: ‘Die auf Л ausgehenden verba dwahan, lahan, slahan, 
giwahan haben im Ahd. grammatischen wechsel, der nicht nur voll- 
kommen fest ist, sondern sogar sein g (statt h) auf den sg. prüt. aus- 
gedehnt hat. This is a perfect example of contradictio in adjecto. 
Hartmann (in Dieter, AD) says (490): ‘doch ist... der konsonant des 
pluralis stets auf den singularis übertragen.' 

We have here four verbs with À/s, where the standard view would 
assume Gmc. slafian, slöh—slözum, slasan, while the vowel grades point 
to slasan—sldf, slöhum—slazan. The OHG conditions are quite irregu- 
lar, showing great uncertainty in the language of the period. The same 
is true of heffen. stantan has t in all forms, but this is without a doubt 
later leveling. Gothic has the original condition: sfandan, stöb, stóbum, 
*standans or *stadans. 

Class VII. Only fahan and hähan are subject to Verner’s Law. We 
have fiang, fiangum, hiang, hiangum, clear products of leveling. bläsan, 
skeidan, zeisan, houwan have no change. 

In these three classes then, only 1 verb has regular grammatical 
change, 8 never show it (in the preterit) and about 2 have irregular 
distribution of the consonants, indicating secondary development. 
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To sum up, in classes I, II, III we have 20 regular changes and 2 or 3 
irregular cases. 

In classes V, VI, VII, 1 regular change, about 8 irregular cases. 

Or: Among some 3 dosen verbs that can show the change, it is quite 
regular in classes I, II, III, but occurs in what is considered its standard 
distribution in only 1 verb of classes V, VI, VII. 

Old Saxon has leveled so widely that it has no value as evidence. 

Old English: The frequent confusion between 3 and d lessens the 
reliability of the evidence, but the figures are approximately these: 

Class I. 8 verbs show regular grammatical change, 3 do not; but of 
the latter, mipan and wriban are uncertain. 

Class II. 7 verbs have the change, only dbréopan shows leveling. 

Class III. findan is leveled in accordance with binden, the other 2 
available verbs (weordan and feolan < *feolhan) have the change, but 
also analogical f2lon, fülon. 

In these three classes 17 verbs have regular change, 4 do not (3 of 
them have 3/d). 

Class V. 4 verbs have the change regularly: sion, geféon, wesan, 
cwepan (the last is not quite certain on account of the confusion between 
5 and d). genesan, lesan do not change. For séon, geféon, the desire 
“for contrast to the present may have been a contributing factor, since 
the unchanged forms of the preterit plural would have been són, gefön. 

Class VI. Noregular change. The 5 verbe with À ‘carry over’ the g 
into the singular (slög) as in Old High German. Again, desire for con- 
trast to the present may be in part responsible. hebban is irregular. 

Class VII. fön, hón have feng, heng, as in Old High German, a 
leveling that doubtless goes back to Prim. Gmc. times. 

The result for Old English is approximately this: Classes I, II, III, 
17 to 20 verbs with grammatical change, 1 to 4 without it. V, VI, VII: 
Only 10 fairly regular changes; the others either do not change at all, 
or do so very irregularly. 

Old Norse: There is scanty evidence of any sort, partly because only 
hs and np could show grammatical change, partly because several other- 
wise available verbs were transferred to the weak conjugation. 

Class I offers no evidence, in class II there are 3 verbs which show the 
change (kiöse, friösa, fifia, in the older language or poetry kgrom, 
jr$rom, flugom). In class III finna has change. There are then 4 
verbs in favor of the standard view, none against it. 

Class V. vesa has the change, which later is transferred to the present 
and preterit singular (vera, var, võro), probably due to lack of sentence 
stress; as in West Germanic, sid has söm in the preterit plural. 
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But in East-Norse (OSw.), the pret. pl. sdgho, with analogical grammatical 
change, is found, later transferred to the sing., эйр for sd; cf. Sw. såg, sdgo. 


Class VI. standa, as in Gothic, provides evidence for our theory; 
the 5 h-verbs have change, sld, slö, slögom, slegenn; but slö may just as 
well go back to *slöz as to *slöfj (like draga—drö). 

Class VII. fā and hanga have irregular change, ausa and bldsa no 
change at all. | 

The ON evidence is not sufficient support for either theory. 

Gothic has grammatical change only in standan (aside from some 
preterit presents which are not included in this analysis). 

These statistical facts offer a strong argument in favor of the view 
that Verner’s Law in the ‘regular’ distribution belonged originally only 
to the first three classes. In the last three classes the vowel grade is an 
indication of the location of the accent, and therefore we should expect 
the voiceless spirants in the first three forms of class V, and in the 
second and third forms of class VI, and this is just what we find, almost 
without exception. Class VII is a combination of several accent types 
and is correspondingly irregular in regard to Verner’s Law. 


Nors: In so far as the transmitted vocabulary can be considered, if not as 
complete, at least as representative, there is a peculiar difference between Gothic 
and West Germanic in the number of strong verbs with roots ending in spirants. 
Gothic has 14 such verbs in classes I, II, III, and 16 in classes V, VI, VII. In 
Old English there are 21 against 15, in Old High German 23 against 20. The 
weight of the second group is further increased in Gothic by the fact that the 
reduplicated preterits gave to class VII the stamp of a unified type, but it is 
decreased in West Germanic by the widely differing appearance of the several 
subtypes of that class. In Old English, the loss of h in the 5 verbs of class VI 
still more weakens the leveling influence of this group. Perhaps the numerical 
difference is not large enough to allow any confident conclusion, but if it means 
anything at all, we may assume this: grammatical change is chiefly a question 
of the preterit plural. In Gothic, the 16 verbs of the type séhum, slöhum (faifa- 
hum) not only retained their forms, but the type was extended over the 14 verbs 
of class I, II, III. In Old High German, the original conditions were largely 
preserved, but the pattern of the 23 verbs with ‘regular’ grammatical change 
seems to have had some alight influence on some of the other 20. In Old English 
the influence of the 21 verbs on the 15 was stronger, but by no means sufficient to 
bring about anything like regularity in the scope of Verner’s Law. 

This numerical difference may have been one of the causes for the absence of 
Verner’s Law in the Go. strong verb. 


64. Later Developments. In the later history of the Gmc. languages 
there is a trend towards leveling in several directions. Where the two 
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numbers of the preterit have different stem vowels, one of them is 
leveled out; grammatical change is more and more eliminated, and many 
strong verbs are shifted to the weak conjugation. The trend is strongest 
in English, weakest in Dutch. The details belong to the historical 
grammar of the several languages, but comprehensive treatments in 
dissertations and other monographs are highly desirable. Only a few 
illustrations are given here to characterize the directions. 

In Norse, the two forms of the preterit in the first five classes appear 
consistently as one. The old plural forms disappear and Verner’s Law 
is leveled completely so that there is no longer any difference whatso- 
ever between singular and plural: Norw. drive—drév ‘drive’, gyte—gj¢t 
‘pour’, drikke—drakk ‘drink’, bere—bar ‘bear’. Transition to the weak 
conjugation ів frequent: skapde (Ger.) ‘schuf’, læsde ‘las’, svømmede 
‘schwamm’, fangede ‘fing’ (from fange; also fá—fik), skede ‘geschah’. 

In EnauisH, the number of strong verbs has been greatly reduced by 
replacements from Norman French. Among those remaining, the trend 
is virtually the same as in Norse, but some classes (and dialects) give 
preference to the vowel of the singular, others to that of the plural. 
The former is the case with Standard English rode, drove, ran, sang, the 
latter with bit, found, gave; bore, stole, broke have introduced the vowel 
of the participle into the preterit. The only preterit that retains two 
vowels and grammatical change is was—were. Among the many trans- 
fers to the weak conjugation are chew, help, laugh, fold. 

GERMAN and DurcH are more conservative. German has also, in 
various ways, given up the double stem vowel of the preterit, with the 
exception of ward—wurden, but has retained several instances of gram- 
matical change; however, singular and plural of the preterit have always 
the same consonant so that the alternation is only between present and 
preterit (and past participle): schnetden—schnitt, leiden—litt, zichen— 
zog etc. Transfers to the weak conjugation are, e.g., neigen, bellen, 
schmerzen, kneten, fluchen. 

Dutch has not only retained the two preterit vowels to a large extent, 
but also until rather recently some grammatical change, like German: 
tijgen, teeg, tegen, getegen (Middle Dutch still tien, teech) ‘show’; (tien >) 
tiegen, toog, togen, getogen ‘lead’. Transfers to weak verbs are frequent, 
e.g., dijen ‘thrive’, helen, beren, waden, waken etc. was—waren still shows 
grammatical change. 

65. The Preterit-Presents. The IE reduplicated perfect denoted 
completed action, resulting in a present state. But in addition to this, 
there existed a perfect of identical morphological structure but without 
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reduplication. With these the psychological emphasis lay on the state 
attained and not on the action of which it was the result. Only one 
perfect of this type shows a fairly wide currency among the IE lan- 
guages in the forms in which we know them: Sk. véda—vidmd, Gk. 
(F)oidsa—(p)lönev (for *löuev), OSI. vede, Go. watt—witum ‘I know’, 
is the unreduplicated perfect of a root *weid- (L. vided, Go. -weitan). 
These forms have been given the appropriate name ‘Preterit Presents’. 

The Gmc. languages have preserved this perfect type to a much 
greater extent than any other IE language. In fact, they doubtless 
added to this group in prehistoric times. Thus, Go. pl. kunnum is an 
n-formation to the IE root gen(é)- (L. gnö-, Gk. yrw-, ОЙ]. zna-, Lith. 
Zinöti < фъпб). It was probably a present with zero grade (ĝņ}-no- or 
-nwo-), but fell in line with verbs of the type rann—runnum and thus, 
forming & new singular, became identical in form with the preterits of 
the third class; the similarity in meaning of watt and lais may have 
contributed. It is impossible to tell to what extent we should assume 
such new formations. In a small isolated group like this, irregularities 
are bound to occur, and we cannot hope to explain all of them. We 

. simply must take the Gmc. facts as we find them. 

The conjugation of the forms with present meaning is entirely that 
of the regular preterit in Gothic and Norse as far as the endings are 
concerned (73 a), but West Germanic shows a difference: The second 
singular of the ‘regular’ strong verbs is an aorist (56 b) (OHG zigi, 
zugi, wurtt etc.), because their preterit is a syncretistic paradigm in 
the sense of 57. But the ‘present’ of the olda-type of verbs is not 
syncretistic. It has no association with the aorist, and therefore the 
second person singular has in West Germanic the same form as in 
Gothic and Norse, namely, the genuine perfect form, and has preserved 
this remarkably well in English up to the present time (thou shalt), in 
German into a rather late period of early New High German (Volkslied: 
du solt). 

These verbs formed a new preterit for which there is no IE equivalent 
of clearly definable meaning, although the type as such is common 
enough. It is a ¢-formation, such as L. plectd, Стас. flehtan ‘pleat’, as 
against Gk. "A&w; L. pectd ‘comb’, Оте. fehian ‘fight’ (Gk. réxrw 
and тёк). This is discussed in 66. 

(The examples are arranged in the order present sg., present pl., 
preterit, past participle. The infinitive has everywhere the vowel of 
the present pl., e.g., Go. wttan* etc.). 
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Class 1. 

Go. wait witum wissa wiss ‘certain’, -weis ‘knowing’ 
ON veit vito vissa viss ‘certain’ 

ОЕ wä wion wisse. wis ‘wise’ 

OS wet wilun wissa wis 

OHG weiz wizzum wissa wis. 

Gk. ()olöa, tóuev etc., see above. For ss in wissa, cf. 29a. In OE 
wista, OHG wista, — t was added analogically. 

The regular strong verb with normal grade in the present occurs in 
Go. in-weitan ‘pay homage’, fra-weitan ‘avenge’, ОЕ witan ‘reproach’. 
With &-suffix (verb of class ПІ W), Go. witan ‘watch, observe’; active 
x part. weitwóps ‘witness’ (suffix -wés-/108-/wÜt- : eldds, fem. ldvia 

< *weid-wöt-s, *wid-us-ya, cf. Go. berusjös parenta, plural of fem. 
*bérust ‘having borne’). 

wiss < *wid-to-; with normal grade, -weis and its cognates in the 
other Gmc. dialects, < *weid-to-, with simplification of ss after the 
long vowel; ON viss has ss < 8R. 

Go. lais lisum* lista*. 

Root *lei-, with t-determinant in Go. leiban; s-determinant as in Go. 
lais, in L. lira. < *leisd ‘furrow’, de-lirus ‘insane’, OSI. lécha ('garden)- 
bed’; causative (class I W): Go. laisjan, OE læran, OFris. léra, OS 
lérian, OHG léren ‘teach’. 


Go. dih digum, Флит! dshta ‘have, own’ 
ON а eigo — 


OE dg, 4л dgon аме gen, ägen ‘own’ 
Os eh” égun ghia ёдап 
éh* eigum — ewan. 


*oik-/ik- (Стос. ai in plural is leveling), Sk. {сё ‘have power over’. 
1 grammatical change, л by analogy. 


Class IT. 
Go. daug (impersonal) — — ‘висе’ 
ON — — — 
OE dag dugon dohte 
О8 dög dugun — 


OHG toug ‘is useful’ tugun tohta 
Lith. daüg ‘much’. 
It is highly probable that originally E. buy also belonged to this 


group. Go. bugjan, bauhta, ON byggia, bygba, OE bycgan bohte, OS 
buggian are related to Go. biugan. The present seems to have been 
a j-formation with iterative meaning, from an aorist present *bugan. 
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Such iterative-momentary verbs (verbs that denote repeated momen- 
tary happenings) are a standardized type in Slavic; e.g. u-mirati ‘to be 
on one’s deathbed’ is a regular iterative of the momentary verb u-mrét: 
‘to die’. For the semantic development cf. 58 b. 


Class IIT. 
Go. kann kunnum kunba! kunps! ‘known’ 
ON kann kunnom kunna? kunnat, Карт 
OE  can(n) cunnon сӣре cup, on-cunnen 


OS kan kunnun konstat . — 
OHG kan kunnum konda, konstat kund. 

kunnan belongs to the root ĝnõ- (ууш-, L. -gnöscö, Sk. jä-näti ‘know’, 
OSI. znäti), zero grade gn- + neu/nu-sufflix; gné-, ablaut variation to 
ĝnö-, yields OHG bi-knden ‘recognize’ (І W). 

uf-kunnan ‘recognize’ follows in general III W, but the preterit is 
either uf-kunnaida or uf-kunpa; past part. ufkunnaibs. Similarly ga- 
kunnan ‘experience, read’, at-kunnan ‘grant’, ana-kunnan ‘read’. But 
fra-kunnan ‘despise’, stk gakunnan ‘surrender’ are preterit presents. 


ON ат unnom unna? unn(a)t 
OE  an(n) unnon пре? ge-unnen 
OS — — 38g. gt-onsto‘ — 
OHG ап ‘love, gönnen’ unnum onda, onsta — . 


! Obviously an analogical formation, since zero grade in the first syllable would 
require Verner's Law. The accent must have shifted before Verner’s Law, 
probably on account of the frequent use of this verb ав а modal auxiliary, which 
led to the falling-rising sentence rhythm 2 x x +, for which the falling-falling 
rhythm 2 x 2 x was substituted: *r&Sana kunbö > *r&dan kúnþa. Probably the 
form was further supported by the participle *kunpa-, which is & frequent type; 
in adjectives secondarily accented zero grade occurs both in Germanic and 
elsewhere: Sk. ríkta- ‘empty’, as an adjective, but riktd- in participial function. 
Probably sentence rhythm was here too the reason for this abnormal accent. 
2 31 b. 229 c. * st analogical (cf. wista). 


Old High German has also the compound gi-unnan > gunnan = 
MHG gunnen, gonde, NHG gónnen, now a regular weak verb. 

Go. duginnan, OE beginnan, OS OHG biginnan are probably related 
to this verb. While in historical times regularly a verb of III S, we 
find weak preterits: OHG bigonda, MHG begonde, begunde, early NHG 
(occasionally as late as the 18th century, cf. Paul, Deutsche Gramm. 
III $188, Anm.) begun(n)te, begon(n)te. 'The Gmc. root an- (e.g., Go. 
uz-anan ‘expire’, VI S) is related to Gk. &veuos, L. animus, -a, and the 
meaning of the latter word seems to have been the starting point in 
Germanic. Transferred from class VI to class III under the influence 
Of kann kunnum, ann meant ‘I have put my mind, my heart, on some- 
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body or something; I love’. ga(gi-)-an came to be used in a more 
concrete sense, ‘I have put my mind on some work, I am starting it’. 
To this was formed a regular present of class III (-ginnan) and various 
other prefixes were added: du- in Gothic, bi- in Old High German, Old 
Saxon, Old English, on-, d- in Old English, in- in Old High German. 
A preterit present -gann, -gunnum then assumed the usual preterit 
function of such forms, but the old preterit -gi-onda > -gonda continued 
to exist for many centuries. 
Go. раў paurbum! paurfta paurfis (adj. ‘useful’) 
ON рај purfom þurfta þurfi 
OE þearf burfon porſte = 
OS tharf thurbun thorfta — 
OHG darf durfun dorfta MHG durft ‘necessary’ (adj.). 
Root terp-: Gk. réprw ‘satisfy’, r&propaı ‘enjoy’, Lith. ќатра ‘wel- 
fare’, Sk. tárpati ‘is satisfied’. 
(stk) gabarban (III W) ‘abstain’, ON parfa ‘be necessary’, OE pearfian 
(П W), OS tharbón (П W), OHG darbén (ПІ W) ‘be in need’. 


l'Like ath—aigum, one of the few instances of grammatical change in Gothic. 


Go. ga-dars gadaursum gadaursta 
OE dearr durron dorste 
OS фат *gidurun (gü)dorsta 
OHG gar gidurrum gidorsta 
‘dare’. 

Gk. 0apcé&» ‘I am courageous’, барсіѕ ‘bold’, Lith. drest ‘dare’. 

Class IV. The ‘regular’ strong verbs of class IV and V have Gmc. 
& in the plural. These аге aorist forms, but the preterit presents are 
perfects pure and simple, without aorist admixture, and have therefore 
in the plural the regular ablaut grade of the perfect, namely, zero 
grade: skulum as against stélum, munum as against némum. Cf. also 
(see above) the perfect ending -t in the 2 singular in West Germanic, 
instead of the aorist forms stäli, пати. 


Go. skal skulum skulda! skulds (adj. ‘guilty’) 
ON skal skulom skulda!, skylda? skyldr ‘necessary’ 
OE sceal sculon, scylon? sc(e)olde — 
Os scal sculun scolda — 
OHG scal® sculum(és) scolta giscolit. 
1 Verner's Law. ?* y from optative. also forms without К; in the zero 


grade sk]-, k is apt to disappear before the development of и, to lighten the heavy 
consonant group, but the change is not carried through consistently o for a 
(sol) is probably due to the following l, as in holón for halón; but it appears in 
the OHG period almost only in Alemannian. 
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L. scelus ‘guilt, crime’, Lith. skeliü ‘I am guilty’, skold ‘guilt’. 


Go. man munum munda munds 

ON man типот типра!, munda — 

OE man munon munde gemunen 

OS -man *munun -monsta — 
‘believe’. 


munan (III W) ‘intend’. 
OE manian, OS manön (II W), OHG manön (III W) ‘admonish’. 
Root men-: L. me-min-, Sk. man-yaté ‘believe’, Gk. palsouaı < 
*uarjouat ‘I am inspired, insane’, L. moneo. 


1 Gmc. 8, not р; the latter would have given *munna; munda is a later form. 


Class V. 
f Go.  ganah — — binaúhts ‘permitted’ 
OE ge-neah genugon genohte — 
OHG ganah — — — 
‘is enough’. 

Streitberg, GE 156 f. and Kieckers, HGG 264, prefer to put this 
verb into thefourth class, on account of the vowel grade of Go. binathts, 
‘der in der fünften Reihe keinen Platz hat.’ That is merely a matter 
of terminology; the vowel is like that in Go. trudan, brukans, which 
may equally well be put into class ITI, IV, or V. The lines between 

_ the classes are not as sharp as that. The lengthened grade of the 
derived adjective Go. ganöhs, ON gnögr, OE genöh (NE enough), OS 
ginöh, OHG ginuog(*) points to a regular e/o-base with the usual vowel 
reduction in the perfect plural, and we have to assume that shva 
secundum became in Germanic u (Go. at before h) not only before but 
also after liquid (trudan) or nasal; the same assumption is necessary for 
skulum, munum. 

Cf. L. nanciscor ‘obtain’, Sk. ndéats ‘he obtains’. 


Class VI. 
g Go. mag magum  mahta mahts 
ON та megum тана? тай 


ОЕ таур magon  meahle,mihe — 
OS mag mugun тама — 
OHG mag mugum! mahta,mohia — 


! e from the optative mega. *< тама, S1 b. — *the forms with u, o are 
due to the influence of kunnan, skolan. 
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This is a heavy base, like Go. tékan, standan, ON taka, standa. Nor- 
mal grade *mägh- appears in Gk. unxos, Dor. paxos ‘contrivance’, 
reduced grade *magh- in OSI. mogą ‘I can’, Lith. тадби ‘be helpful’. 
Regular strong verbs of class VI do not show any genuine perfect forms. 
We may assume that the pl. magum was the starting point for this 
preterit present and that the singular, theoretically perhaps *móg, was 
replaced by mag under the influence of kann, skal etc. 


Go. дд *agum or *ögum?! дМа. 
The causative ‘to frighten’ appears with both vowel grades: dgjan 
and -agjan. Cf. Gk. &хора; ‘I am sad’, heavy base. 


1 the present participle un-agands ‘fearless’ points to *agum. 


Go.  gamót ‘have room’ gamösta 

ОЕ тій ‘be allowed’ топ möste 

Os mot Фе allowed, be able! тип mösta 

OHG muoz muozum muosa, later muosta. 


A light base which belongs to class VI in the same sense as faran, 
graban etc. Gk. ufóéouac ‘I contrive’, L. meditári ‘consider’, Go. mitan 
‘measure’. stin the preterit has been taken over from Go. gadaursta, 
OS ОНО konsta etc. 


The Weak Preterit 


66. The Dental Suffix. The present stems of the weak verbs have 
been discussed in 54. Gmc. grammar distinguishes the following 
classes: 

I. Stems in ja/ji/i (54 f), Go. nasjan, sökjan. 

II. Stems in ö (64 k), Go. salbón. 
III. Stems in a: ё (54 р), Go. haban (pret. habaida), OHG haben. 
IV. Stems in nö (54 i), Go. fullnan (pret. fullnöda). 

With the exception of preterits of the type of baühta (see below), the 
preterit is formed by the addition of a suffix with Gmc. д: Go. nasida, 
salböda, habaida (OHG habéta), fullnöda. 

The personal endings of those classes, including preterits of the type 
of baühta as well as those of preterit presents (Кипра etc.) are the same 
іп any given dialect. Preterit of Gmc. lazjana- ‘lay’, causative of 
lizjana- ‘lie’: 
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Go. lagida lagidés lagida lagidédum lagidedub lagidédun 
ON адра  lagber  lagbe  logbom logbop looho 
ОЕ legde legdes legde legdon legdon legdon 
OS legda legdes legde legdun legdun legdun 
(-08) 
OHG! legita legitds legita legitöm legitat legitón 
(-um) (-ш) (-un). 


1 the plural forms with ó are Alemannian and partly Rhine Franconian; those 
with и are Bavarian and Franconian. | 


Likewise: 

Go. Кипра kunpés 

ON kunna kunner 

ОЕ cübe cübes 

OS konsta konstes (-os) 
OHG konda kondös etc. 

c The origin of the dental suffix and some associated problems of con- 
jugation (endings) are the most debated topic of Gmc. grammar, and 
we are still far from a complete solution of the problem, even though 
Hirt (HU 2. 160) says: 'Ich halte somit das schwache Prüteritum im 
wesentlichen für aufgeklärt.’ The bibliography up to 1912 is given 
very fully in Collitz's admirable monograph ‘Das schwache Präteritum 
und seine Vorgeschichte’, Hesperia 1, (1912); later publications are 
listed by A. W. М. Odé, ‘Das schwache Präteritum in den germanischen 
Sprachen’ (Amsterdam 1926) and by Collitz, ‘Das schwache Präteritum 
als Mischbildung”, PMLA 43. 593 ff. (1928). 

The main questions are these: What is the origin of the dental? 
What із the explanation of the Go. endings, -dédum, -dödup, -dédun? 
What is their relation to the endings of the other Gmc. languages? As 
Collitz points out in the last named article, the chief obstacle in reach- 
ing а solution has been the attempt to find а single key for all of these 
questions. Since Franz Bopp (Das Konjugationssystem der Sanskrit- 
Sprache 151-7 [1816]) and Jacob Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik 1. 563 
[1819]) the view, which had been suggested as early as 1718 by Diederich 
von Stade (cf. Collitz, 1. c., 1), has persisted that the Gmc. weak preterit 
is a combination of the verb-stem plus the auxiliary *dhé-/dhó- ‘do’ 
(Gk. ri-$n-uı, L. fe-ci, OE din, OHG tuon). Among recent defenders 
of this view are Boer, OH 263 [1918]: ‘kan er bij der hoofdmassa wel 
geen twijfel over bestaan, dat het gevormd is door samenstelling met 
vormen van den wortel idg. dhé-/dhó-'; Hirt, Idg. Gr. 4: ‘Was das 
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schwache Präteritum bei den schwachen Verben betrifft, so ist die 
Zusammensetzungshypothese einfach das Gegebene. Bei got. salbö-da, 
salbó-dés, Pl. salbö-dedum liegt sie auf der Hand, und es bedarf eines 
ganzen Rattenkönigs von Analogiebildungen, um eine andere Hypothese 
an die Stelle der alten Bopp’schen zu setzen.’; HU 2. 56: ‘Diese Er- 
klärung liegt auf der Hand. Sie wird durch die besten Parallelen 
gestützt, dass sie sich trotz aller Angriffe doch wieder aufdrängt. Ich 
habe sie stets vertreten.’; Loewe, KZ 45. 334 ff. (1911); Chr. Rogge, 
‘Die Entwicklung des schwachen Präteritums im Germanischen als 
psychologische Form-Angleichung’, Btr. 50. 321 ff. (1926); Sverdrup, 
‘Das germanische Dentalpräteritum’, NTS 2. 5 ff. The adherents of 
this view consider the NWGme. forms (partly also the Go. singular) 
as contractions of the compound forms for which the exact procedure 
cannot be ascertained and probably does not need to be. The preterit 
forms of the preterit presents (Go. kunba—kunbédum) and a small 
number of other weak verbs without a connecting vowel (Go. waürhta 
etc.; see below) do not lend themselves to the dhé-theory. They must 
be t-forms; so they are generally ascribed to the influence of the verbal 
adjective (participle) in -to- (kunbs, baurfts, watrhts). Cf. especially 
Sverdrup, 1. c., 94 and Hirt, HU 2. 158. It is difficult to see why this 
group of verbs, most of which are of particularly frequent occurrence, 
should carry out such an unusual type of leveling, but the possibility 
must be admitted. 

Combinations of stem and auxiliary verb are frequent in other IE 
languages, e.g., the following imperfect forms: L. amäbam ‘I loved’, 
OSI. deléach» ‘I did’, Lith. dirbdavau ‘I worked’, and perhaps the Gk. 
passive aorist, ётшӯбту ‘I was honored’. The second elements of 
these compounds are: L. -bam < -bhwäm, Ital. *-f(u)äm, a subjunctive 
of the root bheu- ‘to be’; OSI. -acha < -ёзот, a regular imperfect of the 
root es- ‘to be’; Lith. -davau, a preterit either of the root *dhé-, or, 
more likely, of the root *dou- (Go. taujan ‘do’; Gk. dovdos ‘slave’; 
Hirt, 1. c., 158); Gk. n» perhaps also from the root dhé-, but see 
below. Perhaps the closest parallel to the Gmc. forms are Oscan 
forms such as aa-manaffed ‘posuit’ which Brugmann, Grdr.? 2. 3. 149, 
explains from *-fefed, reduplicated perfect of *dhé- = OHG teta. 

Of other explanations the following are especially important: Wacker- 
nagel-Behaghel (in W.’s Miszellen zur griechischen Grammatik, KZ 
30. 313): ‘Sodann macht mich Behaghel auf die Möglichkeit aufmerk- 
sam, von -(hés aus das germanische schwache Präteritum zu erklären. 
Soweit ich die Sache übersehe, scheint mir-ein solcher Zusammenhang 
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grosse Wahrscheinlichkeit zu haben; germ. vuld2s deckt sich Laut für 
Laut mit altind. vrthás (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar $824 a); watrhtés 
= ig. *urkthés.’ This statement is made in connection with Wacker- 
nagel’s explanation of the Gk. passive aorist, édl@nv, &XbÖns, Mion, ete.: 
He considers the second singular as the starting point of the whole 
paradigm, identifying it with Sk. -thds, the secondary ending of the 
medial second singular (e.g., &é6-6ns = Sk. a-dt-thds < IE *é-do- 
thés). Collitz (Sch. Prät. 19) believes ‘dass der zweiten Singular hier 
ein Einfluss auf die Gestaltung des ganzen Paradigmas zugewiesen wird, 
der schwerlich im Einklang mit dem tatsächlichen Gebrauch dieser 
Form steht.’ 

Collitz (l. c., 138 ff., but stated as early as 1888 in AJPh 9. 42 ff., 
and BB. 17. 227 ff.): The starting point is the third person singular of 
the IE medial perfect: 

Go. nasj-a-da (3 sg. pres. pass.): nasi-da (weak preterit) = Gk. Al-e-raı 
(3 sg. pres. pass.) : M-Av-ra« (perf. pass.). 

In his above-mentioned article, ‘Das schwache Präteritum als Misch- 
bildung’, Collitz still attaches great weight to this explanation, but em- 
phasizes the probability that other forms have contributed to the — 
gradual development of the weak preterit. He refers especially to IE 
root aorists like Sk. d-sthd-m, d-sthd-s, d-sthä-t, Gk. &orn-v; he con- 
siders the 3 sg. IE (e-)std-¢ as identical with Go. stóp and believes that 
the dental spread from this form over the whole preterit; ‘Es kann 
keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass als urgerm. Formen 1. und 3. ag. 
80р, 1. pl. stódum, 3. pl. stédun anzusetzen sind. Die Pluralformen 
stehen auf einer Linie mit westgerm. Formen wie salbödum und dödum. 
Im Gotischen fehlt dedum als selbständige Verbalform, während es 
anscheinend in Pluralformen wie salbo-dedum, hausi-dédum usw. (also 
im regelrechten Paradigma der schwachen Verba) enthalten ist.’ 

Each of these suggestions is plausible to a certain extent, and Collitz 
may be right in considering a combination of them as a practical working 
hypothesis. They have one weakness in common, that of assuming the 
extension of a single personal ending over the whole paradigm, and the 
fact that three different endings are taken as possible starting points 
aggravates this weakness rather than lessens it. It must be admitted, 
however, that in itself such a spread of a personal ending need not 
arouse objection. Its assumption for the Greek passive aorist may or 
may not be correct, but it is quite certain that in the modern Norse 
languages the ending of the 2 ag., -r < -si, has been extended over the 
whole present: Norw. jeg elsker, du elsker, han elsker, vi elsker etc.). 
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In the author’s opinion the general principle of the explanation given 
by Brugmann, Btr. 39. 84 ff. (1914), is more convincing than any of 
these hypotheses. He considers the weak preterit ‘als umbildung eines 
vorgermanischen themavokalischen präteritums auf *-fo-m -te-s -te-t. 
Dieses gehörte zu der klasse der aus uridg. zeiten stammenden mit 
-to- gebildeten präsentia, deren formans dasselbe ist wie das der adjek- 
tivischen und substantivischen nomina auf -to- (-£d-)! (cf. Grdr. 2°. 3. 
282 ff.). Thus he connects Gk. imperfects like &wexrov or aorists 
like 48\астоу with such Gmc. weak preterits as Go. munda, bathta 
(with suffix accent as in Sk. sphutd-ki, Gk. BAacreiv; for the root 
accent of kunpa cf. 65 d). Of the instances that he quotes the most 
interesting and convincing is perhaps Go. ög—öhta ‘be afraid’; aside 
from the vowel grade this is the exact equivalent of Gk. &xoua.— 
&хбодаь (< agh-—agh-t-; ght > x0 by ‘Bartholomae’s Law’) ‘be sad, 
be in pain’; there is no perceptible difference in meaning between the 
two Gk. forms, but &хбода may have been an intensive at some time. 
In Gothic, the 9-grade appears in the part. un-agands ‘unfearing’ and 
in causatives: (af-, in-, us-)agjan ‘frighten’. 

Thus Wackernagel-Behaghel, Collitz (in two forms) and Brugmann 
derive the suffix of the Gmc. weak preterit from IE t, and Brugmann 
states (1. c., 85), ‘Jeder versuch, der für die dentale des schwachen 
präteritums von...uridg. t ausgeht, hat..., was das rein lautliche 
betrifft, unbedingt freie hand.’ 

Brugmann’s hypothesis is materially strengthened, if the -4-form of 
the suffix rather than the -io-/-te-form is used as a starting point. 
This occurs in L. intensives (frequentatives, conatives) like clamitdre 
‘ery aloud’, tactdre ‘throw frequently’, captdre ‘try to catch’. These 
express modes of action (aspects), and it would be well in keeping with 
the general trend of the Gmc. verb system, if the -¢d-suffix (or, for 
that matter, the -to-/-te-suffix) should there assume temporal function. 

The following considerations may be helpful: 

(1) The Go. -dé-d-forms should, at the start, be left out of considera- 
tion. Their contraction to the shorter NWGmc. forms presents such 
phonological difficulties that it should be admitted only if very strong 
arguments were brought forward—which so far has not been the case. 
Wilhelm Scherer considered them an innovation as early as 1868. 

(2) The endings of the plural, OHG (Bav.—Franc.) -um, -ш, -un 
need not concern us. Unless a thoroughly convincing phonological ex- 
planation of their alleged contraction from -déd-forms is offered, we 
may safely consider them as transfers from the strong preterit. 
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(3) This makes the Alemannian forms with -0- the logical starting 
point. The plural endings are usually ascribed to the influence of the 
2 sg. which has -0- in all OHG dialects, but this needs explanation itself. 
To explain it as coming from the root dhö-/dhö- brings us back to the 
phonological anomaly of paurfta, kunpa, baühta, etc. Besides, there 
is such a strong trend in the Gmc. verb to have the same personal 
endings for any given tense in all, or nearly all, verb types that it is 
far more likely that the u-forms, as stated above, followed the pattern 
of the strong preterits, replacing older -d-forms, than that the -d-forms 
have replaced older -u-forms. 

If we consider the Alemannian forms as original, we have an exact 
parallel to the L. -£d-verbs, and for this dialect no further explanation 
is necessary. The paradigm is IE -tám, -täs, -tát, -támen, -tdte, -tänt, 
rather than Brugmann’s -fom, -tes, -tot, etc. 

For Old High German this hypothesis meets all requirements, and it 
also explains most of the forms of the other МҮ Стос. dialects as well 
as the Go. 1, 3 sg. lagida. But some of the forms (Go. lagidés, ON 
lagber, іадре, OS legdes, legde) require the assumption of IE ё, which 
would become NWGmc. d in accented syllables, but e in endings 
(Streitberg, UG 187 f.). An ablaut alternation of 4 with 2 does not 
exist, but a remote parallel may possibly be found in the L. subjunctive, 
where we have ё in the first conjugation (laudés, laudémus), but à 
elsewhere (agds, agdmus). Of course, this parallel is by no means an 
adequate explanation; the origin of this 2 must be admitted to be 
obscure. If we assume that Gmc. 5 goes back to IE б, we have regular 
ablaut alternation, as in the NWGmc. gen. pl. in -ó against Go. -é; but 
an IE verb formation in -tö- does not exist elsewhere. At any rate, if 
IE 2 of uncertain origin be assumed in interchange with 4, as in the L. 
subjunctive, the explanation of those NWGmc. forms that do not 
go back to d is simple enough. 

The plural forms of Old Norse and Old English can be either the 
result of leveling from the strong preterit, or can be traced to IE A-. 
The 2 sg. everywhere except in Old High German goes back to -és 
(OS -os is probably a borrowing from Old High German). The 1 sg. 
points to -äm (Run. tawido, worahto, etc.) ; Collitz traces it back to the 
medial ending -a$, which is phonologically possible for literary Norse 
(cf. BB 17. 1-53), but needlessly separates it from the Run. forms; 
OE -e < -dm, like acc. sg. fem. giefe < *ghebhäm. The 3 sg. must go 
back to -é (Old English could also go back to -dt, but there is no reason 
to assume that). 
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These reconstructions do not explain the Go. dual and plural forms, 
but they are adequate for the Go. singular, if we assume that the 
quantity of é in the 2 sg. was preserved through the leveling influence 
of the dual and plural forms. But the -déd-forms clearly go back to 
the root dhé- апа must, therefore, be considered а Gothic innovation. 
A parallel to this secondary composition is offered by L. déscendidi for 
déscendi, respondidi for respondi. These followed the pattern of con- 
didi, from con-dö, etc., and Brugmann (1. c., 94 f.) suggests that the 
Gothic innovation may likewise have started in imitation of compounds 
like OHG untartdtum. Probably the 2 sg. in -dés exerted some influ- 
ence, being felt as a form of IE dh2-, Gmc. 58-. The perfect of this 
verb was IE dhe-dhé-a, -tha, -e, pl. dhe-dha-men (the 2 and 3 pl. as well 
as the dual cannot be reconstructed with any certainty) > Gmc. 
Sed, Sesh, деб, Sedam (or SeSum?); (Collitz, Sch. Prät. 145, assumes 
*dhe-dh-ai, the medial perfect, for WGmc. deda). The singular is pre- 
served in West Germanic: OE dyde (with irregular stem vowel, cf. 75 b), 
OS deda, OHG teta; the OHG and OS plural was remodeled in accord- 
ance with the plural of the fifth class: ОНО (dtum, OS dddum (but 
also дейип). The stem of the Go. forms of the dual and plural (-dädu, 
-déduts, -dédum, -dédup, -dédun) corresponds exactly to this däd-, tät-, 
and there is no reason to doubt theiridentity. Starting with & mis- 
interpretation of the 2 sg. in -dés, the verb ‘to do’ assumed the function 
of an auxiliary for the Gothic dual and plural. That Gothic, as we 
know it, does not possess the verb Gmc. *3#- as an independent verb, 
Чамдап being used instead, does not weaken but strengthens the proba- 
bility of this view: It is quite frequent that words disappear from a 
language where they have come to be used ав mere functional elements; 
thus in Romance -mente became an adverbial suffix and was subse- 
quently given up as а noun; similarly E. -hood = Ger. -heit (Go. hatdus 
‘manner, way’), Ger. -schaft, -tum (E. -dom as suffix, doom as noun) 
lost their nominal character; L. homó became an indefinite pronoun in 
the Romance languages, and later disappeared as & noun in several of 
them. Of course, this process is not consistently carried out; Old 
Norse also lost the verb 52-, substituting for it ggrua, although it had 
not made use of the lost verb to form & compound weak preterit. 

67. The Connecting Vowel. 

Class I. Syncopation and ‘Rückumlaut’ (cf. 49). In addition to 
the 'regular' four classes of weak verbs (66 а), Germanic possessed а 
number of verbs that had t-preterits without any connecting vowel. 
They are listed with ап abundance of related material by Collits, Sch. 
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Prät. 29-98 (literature, 29). They are primarily the preterit-presents 
(baurfta, Кипра, etc.). Besides, the following verbs had preterits of 
this type probably since Prim. Gmc. times. 


Pres. 

Go. briggan  brükjan bugjan  sókjan pagkjan pugkjan waürkjan 

ON — — byggia — s$kia pekkia pykkia — yrkia 
OE bringan  (brücan)! bycgan  sécan pencan — byncan wyrcan 
OS brengian (brükan)! buggian sükian ithenkian thunkian wirkian 
OHG bringan brühhan? — suohhen denken dunchen wurchen 
‘bring’ ‘use’ ‘buy’ ‘seek’ ‘think’ ‘seem’ ‘make’ 
Pret. | 
. brahta bauhta [sökida]’ }аМа рама waürhta 

— =. bugba sõtta patta potta orta 

bröhte (bréac) bohte sdhte pöhte pühte worhte 

brähta (brök) —‘ sökta thahta thüMa warhta 
brdhia — brüMa — suohta dähta адма wor (а)№а. 


lgtrong. *strong or weak. ‘analogical. *part. giboht. 


This group corresponds morphologically to the type of L. capiö— 
captö (with the exception of briggan, brükan which have ‘strong’ pres- 
ents), but the great majority of the preterits of the first class show the 
connecting vowel -i-, a reduction of the present suffix -eie-. In Gothic 
this is preserved everywhere, but in the other dialects it is subject to 
syncopation. The chronology of this syncopation varies according to 
the dialect and the phonological type of the stem. Some of the details 
of the process are still obscure. The general principle, as discussed in 
49, was first stated by Sievers and is frequently referred to as ‘Sievers’ 
Law’: in West Germanic the medial vowel disappeared after a long 
syllable, but was for the time being preserved after a short stem syl- 
lable. ‘Long’ stems in this sense include polysyllabic stems so that we 
have the three types OE déman ‘judge’, drencan ‘submerge’, órettan 
‘fight’; a monosyllabic stem with short vowels whose final consonants 
had been doubled through the WGme. consonant lengthening counts 
as ‘short’. Thus, the stem of OHG brennan ‘burn’, with Gmc. nn < 
nw, is long, but that of zellen < *taljan ‘tell’ is short. Paul, Btr. 7. 
136 f., extends this law to Norse where, however, its consequences are 
quite different. 

b As explained in 49 g, syncopation is the direct cause of ‘Riickumlaut’, 
and the general principle is this: if in а given dialect and a given type 
of verb umlaut preceded syncopation, the preterit is mutated; if synoo- 
pation took place sooner, rückumlaut resulted. In general, therefore, 
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we should expect rückumlaut in long-stem verbs but not in short-stem 
verbs, but the actual conditions are far more complicated than that. 

In literary Old Norse, all preterits of this class show syncopation. 
Unsyncopated forms appear in some early Run. inscriptions, e.g. fai- 
hiSo ‘I wrote’ (Einang, 4th cent.), hlaiwido ‘I buried’ (Kjglevig, 7th 
cent.) Long-stem verbs have umlaut in all forms, short-stem verbe 
only in the present, that is, they show riickumlaut. This apparently: 
paradoxical condition finds its explanation in Axel Kock’s umlaut- 
theory (41 d and Note in appendix): With long stems $ disappeared 
during the first umlaut period (before 700); it palatalized the preceding 
consonant, and this caused umlaut: Go. hausjan—hausida, ON heyra— 
heyrba, like Run. zastir > literary gestr; but after short stems, ¢ dis- 
appeared after this umlaut period had come to an end, and the stem 
vowel remained unaffected: Go. lagjan—lagida, ON leggia—lagpa, like 
Run. salir > literary salr. 

Among the WGmc. dialects, Old English seems to come closest to 
the original conditions.! The preterits without -i- given above, for 
which a Prim. Gmc. origin can justly be claimed, end in -hte. In addi- 
tion to these, Old English has 9 more preterits in -Me and 5 in -Ide: 
In all of these syncopation preceded mutation, so that they show riick- 
umlaut. There is doubtless a phonetic reason for the fact that this 
type is restricted to stems in kandi. These consonants are particularly 
subject to palatalization, which was accompanied by absorption of the ї 
that had caused it. Thus we must assume that A and і in these 
forms had palatal articulation temporarily, but soon returned to the 
normal OE velar position as is evidenced by the breaking of the pre- 
ceding vowel. These verbs are: 

cweccan ‘shake’—cweahte peccan ‘cover’—peahte 
dreccan ‘afflict’—dreahte weccan ‘wake’—tweahte 
leccan ‘moisten’—leahte r&can ‘reach’—rdhte! 
reccan ‘narrate’—reahte {сап ‘teach’—tahte! 
streccan 'stretch'—streahte 

cwellan ‘kill’—cwealde 

dwellan ‘hinder’—dwealde 

sellan ‘sell’—sealde 

stellan ‘place’—stealde 

tellan ‘count’—tealde 


1 or analogical r&hte, tte. 
The past participles are gecweaht, geseald etc.; ea is breaking of æ < 
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Gmc. a (42 e). (This list follows J. Wright, Old English Grammar 275. 
A slightly longer list, which includes a few less certain forms, is given 
by Sievers, Angels. Gramm.’ 233). 

h for c in the preterit and participle would indicate that these forms, 
too, go back to a time before the Gmc. consonant shift. But this is 
unlikely, since in the other dialects this type is essentially restricted to 
the verbs listed above as Prim. Germanic. It is more likely that we 
have to deal with an analogical spread of the -hi-type. Early syncopa- 
tion resulted in forms like *cwzcte, drzcte, and these are transformed in 
accordance with Döhte, worhle, etc. Stems ending in c after n or s do 
not show this analogical change to h, since their phonetic type was 
too different: dcwencan ‘quench’, drencan ‘make drink’, scencan ‘pour’, 
screncan ‘overturn’, sencan ‘make sink’, swencan ‘vex’, téstencan ‘scatter’, 
geswencan ‘injure’, gewlencan ‘make proud’, ädwzscan ‘quench’, wiscan 
‘wish’; preterit and participle are drencte gedrenced, etc. : 

These апа all other OE verbs of class I have mutation in all three 
forms, if the vowel admits it. Long stems syncopated -i- soon after 
the mutation, and so did those in d t, while short stems retained the 
connecting vowel as -e-: nertan—nerede—genered, fremman—fremede— 
gefremed, but settan—sette—geseted or gesett. 

d In Old Saxon, the original conditions were greatly changed by 
analogy. In addition to the syncopated forms of Gmc. origin (brähta, 
söhta, thahta, thühta, warhta—bohta* does not happen to occur, but we 
have the past part. giboht), it has about 10 preterits with rückumlaut; 
the list given in Holthausen, As. Elb. 168, resembles that of Old English: 
sellian—salda, wekkian—wahta, etc. Otherwise, short-stem verbs have 
unsyncopated preterits with umlaut (fremmian—fremida, nerian— 
nerida), and long-stem verbs syncopate and therefore should show 
rückumlaut, but there is only one that does so regularly: sendian— 
sanda. In general mutation has been carried through by analogy: 
fellian ‘fell’—[fellda], nemnian ‘name’—[nemda], senkian ‘make sink'— 
[senkta]. Also ~i- was frequently re-introduced by analogy: märian 
‘praise’—mdrida, wernian ‘defend’—wernida. 

e Old High German presents a rather complicated picture, since the 
dialects do not agree entirely. Long-stem verbs consistently show syn- 
copation and riickumlaut (as far as the stem vowel is capable of muta- 
tion): Like suohhen ‘seek’ (without umlaut on account of hh)—suohta 
are formed hören ‘hear’ = [ho-ren]—hörla, senten ‘send’—santa, suenen 
(thus in Lorscher Beichte; usually spelled suonen) ‘reconcile’—suonta, 
wänen ‘mean’ = [wsenen]—wänta, etc. See list in Braune, Ahd. 
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Gramm. 286. In short-stem verbs, syncopation was apt to spread as 
it did in Old English, but the final consonant of the stem does not 
seem to have had any marked influence: We have not only decken— 
dahta (dacta), zellen—zalia, but also retten—raita, setzen—sazta (with 
the analogical affricate z = tz instead of the spirant) etc. Since mutation 
took place earlier in Franconian than in Upper German, the latter has 
more forms with rückumlaut: UG, especially Bav., zalta, salia, майа 
(< wellen ‘choose’) as against Franc. zelita, selita, welita. The mutated 
preterits preserve the : in accordance with Sievers’ Law; the unmutated 
ones had followed the pattern of the long-stem verbs. 

Class II has Gmc. -0-, which goes back to IE -4-j-(-0/e-), as in Gk. 
Tıuáljjw, cf. 54 k. This always appears as 2 in Gothic and Old High 
German, and generally as o in Old Saxon: Go. salböon—salböda, OHG 
salbön—salböta, OS salbon—saldoda. But OS also shows older forms 
with -ота-: infin. salboian, 3 pl. pres. saldoiad, and forms with -ia-, 
salbian, asin OE. This -ta- differs from the suffix of the first class in 
that, being of secondary origin, it causes neither consonant lengthening 
nor mutation. 

Old English has a great variety of forms. In general, it may be said 
that -ði + consonant appears as б > u > o > a (the latter especially 
in WS), but -б + o- appears as ta; therefore pret. sealfode, part. geseal- 
fod, 2, 3 sg. pres. sealfas, sealfab, but infin. sealfian < -di-onom, З pl. 
pres. sealfiab < -0i-onti; 1 sg. sealfie < -01-0, with - > o; 2, e, like 
bere = L. feró. 

Old Frisian is practically identical with Old English, e.g. infin. 
makia, pres. makie, makast, makath, makiath; pret. makade, part. makad. 

The preterit of class III (for stem formation cf. 54 g) has -ai- (= [e‘, 
е or ai?]) in Go., -2- in OHG and no connecting vowel in the other 
dialects: Go. haban (pres. haba, habais, habasp)—habaida, ON hafa— 
hafba, OE habban—hzfde, OS hebbian—habda (habda), OHG haben— 
habéta. It is hardly possible to state with апу confidence which of 
these formations is the original one. On the one hand, the Go. and 
OHG forms can easily be explained as levelings from the present. The 
ON forms can be reconciled with either of them, since à in the penult 
was syncopated (cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 41), but may quite as well be 
identical with the OE OS forms. But the latter forms present problems 
that аге as yet unsolved. Syncopation of the vowel is out of the ques- 
tion. The preterits and past participles of this type either must have 
been formed originally without the medial vowel, like the type brähta, 
skulda, раМа, or they must be analogical. 
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In the first case we should certainly expect ft, as in OE porfte, 
M as in OE bohte. To overcome this difficulty, Collitz, Sch. Prat. 
109 f. and 114 ff., suggests what might be justly described as a combina- 
tion of Bartholomae’s Law and Grassmann’s Law: 

Bartholomae’s Law (Ar. Forsch. 1. 1-18): IE bh + > Sk. bdh, gh + t 
> Sk. gdh. 

Grassmann’s Law (KZ 12. 81-188): IE bh. . dh, dh. . dh > Sk.b.. dh, 
d..dh, Gk. ..0,7..0 (e.g. *bheudh-, Go. biudan, > Sk. bódhati 
‘he is careful’, Gk. жеібоа: ‘I notice’; *dhe-dhà- : Sk. dadhäti 
‘he puts’, Gk. rlöngı ‘I put’). 

Collitz believes that Bartholomae’s Law was valid in Germanic unless 
the root began with a sonant aspirate.’ 

Brugmann, Btr. 39. 84 f., agrees with Collitz. Perhaps the theory 
is correct, although the extension of these two laws to Germanic meets 
with many objections which could only be overcome by the assumption 
of a good many analogies; e.g., Go. mahta, öhta would have to be inter- 
preted as analogical formations for *magda, *dgda (or *agda). 

Instead of assuming an analogical origin for these and many similar 
Gmc. forms, it seems equally admissible to explain the OE OS preterits 
of class III as analogical. Their number is limited, since this class 
shows a strong tendency towards transition to classes I and II. The 
most important verbs that are common to both dialects are these: 

OE habban—hzfde OS hebbian—habda ‘have’ 
hycgean—hogde huggian—hogda ‘think’ 
libban—lifde libbian—lebda ‘live’ 
secgean—ssegde seggian—sagda ‘say’. 

It seems possible that these preterits are formed on the model of 
certain preterit-presents like OE monde, sceolde; hogde, a synonym of 
monde may have been the starting point from which the innovation 
spread over a few more verbs. In Old High German (chiefly Otfrid) 
there occur the forms dolta ‘suffered’, to dolén = dolön (Go. bulan— 
pulaida*, ON pola—polba) and hogta to huggen (OE hycgean). The 
Monsee Fragments have the form Лара instead of habéia. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES 


68. The Infinitive is a verbal noun which has retained a closer asso- 
ciation with the verb system proper than, e.g., nouns with various types 
of ¢-suffixes, such as *dhé-tt- = Go. gadébs, ON аар, OE аға, OS dad, 
OHG tät; *kop-li = OE heft, OHG haft ‘captivity’, *kop-to- = ON 
hapt, OE hæft, OHG haft (masc. or neut.) ‘fetter’; -n-forms such as 
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*bhugh-on- = ОЕ boga, OHG bogo ‘bow’; verb derivatives without a 
‘suffix’ in the narrower sense, such as *sléb-o- = Go. sléps, OE slzp, 
OS släp, OHG släf—and very many others. 

The several IE languages differ greatly in the choice of those verbal 
nouns that function as infinitives. Germanic uses a neuter noun in 
-no-: Go. bairan < *bheronom = Sk. bharanam: 

Go. bairan nasjan salbón Лайт fullnan 

ON bera telia kalla segia vakna 

OE beran nerian  sealfian secg(e)an 

OS beran nerian makon  seggian 

OHG beran nerien salbōn sagen. 

In general, the infinitive is undeclined, but in WGmc. there occur 
gen. and dat. forms from stems in -njo- instead of -no-: OE berennes, tö 
berenne, OFris. beranne, OS berannias, berann(i)a, OHG berannes, 
beranne. These forms are frequently called ‘Gerunds’. 


Nors: ON has also an infinitive of the preterit which is identical in form with 
the 3 pl. pret. ind. The auxiliaries skyldo, mondo, vildo are especially frequent as 
substitutes for the future after a preterit in the principal clause: hann kuazk 
(= kuap-sik) koma mondo ‘he said, he intended to come, he would come’. 


69. The Participles. 

PRESENT: Stem + -nt- > Gmc. -nd-; for declension, cf. 88: 

GO. batrands nasjands salbónds habands fullnands 

ON berande  teliande kallande segiande vaknande 

ОЕ berende neriende salfiende — secgende! 

Os berandi neriandi makondi? seggiands 

OHG beranti nerienti salbinti sagenti. 

1 -ende (-ande, -inde) began to be replaced by -inge about 1200 in Southern 
England. This may be a phonetic development of -inde, but is more probably 
due to the influence of the verbal noun in -ynge, -ing (Ger. -ung), which syntac- 
tically had begun to compete with it in late OE times. ? mako(ge)andi, ma- 
kiandi. 

PRETERIT: 

Strong Verbs add -no- to the root, usually with the thematic vowel 
-o-, but sometimes with -e-. Old English frequently uses the prefix 
ge-, Old Saxon and Old High German use it almost regularly (gi-, ga-), 
unless the verb has some other prefix. 

This prefix had perfective or (in nouns) collective force and corre- 
sponds to L. co(m)- (possibly IE kwom, related to the indefinite-relative 
pronoun). Gmc. s- is due to pretonic lenis articulation of 4, cf. 20 d; 
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the form gi- < kwe- must have lost its labial element analogically at a 
time, when the k(w)o- and kwe-forms were used interchangeably. The 
forms are: Go. baürans, ON borenn, OE boren, OS giboran, OHG giboran 
(early UG ga-). 

-eno- instead of -ono- is sometimes assumed for ON tekenn < *tak-, 
dregenn < *drag-, to explain the mutation of a; but more probably this 
is due to the palatalizing influence of k g; cf. Heusler, Aisl. ЕЛЬ. 23 and 
121. But it does occur in Run. haitinar ‘devoted’; Go. aigin ‘property’, 
by the side of the regular part. aigans; Go. fulgins ‘secret’, to filhan 
‘conceal’; ОЕ сутеп (by the side of cumen) to cuman; OFris. ehlépen 
(Мара ‘run’), estenden (stonda ‘stand’).  ' 


Nore: Kluge, Urg.* 175, explains the OE ON endings as Стос. -énaz, but such 
an ending is not found elsewhere. The difficulty of -ono- > an, a, in the infini- 
tive as against -en, enn in the participle must be admitted. Wright, OE Gramm. 
87, explains OE boren < *burenaz, which is quite possible. For Old Norse, Heus- 
ler, 1. c., 40, assumes ‘Umfarbung’ of medial a before п + consonant toe. Neither 
of these suggestions is entirely satisfactory. 

Slavic shows the ending -eno- (-no-, if the root ends in a vowel): vedq ‘I lead'— 
veden» (znają ‘I know'—znan:). 


Weak Verbs add -to- to the stem, equivalent to the suffix of Gk. Avrós, 
L. captus; the stem appears in the same form as in the preterit: 

GO.  -páhis nastbs  salbóps habaibs fullndps? wiss? 

ON bekbr арт Каш sagpr vaknapr vise 


OE geböht genered gesealfod gesxgd „185 

О8 — ginerid gimakod gisagd wis 

OHG gidäht ginerit gisalbot gisagét wis 

! in andapahts 'andáüchtig'. ! stems brdhia-, bauMa-, but nasida-, salböda, 
etc.  ? < *wid-to-. ‘‘certain’. 5° ‘wise’. 


THE PERSONAL ENDINGS 


70. Categories of the Verb. (Cf. 52). 

a  АврЕСТВ (Actiones Verbi) were numerous and differ greatly in the 
several IE languages. Ав conscious, standardized forms they are far 
more numerous in Semitic than in Indo-European. Thus Arabic 
grammar uses different stem forms at least for the following aspects: 
durative-transitive, durative-intransitive, intensive-iterative, causa- 
tive, conative, reflexive (medial), factitive. In Indo-European, aspects 
were probably older than tenses, and the latter were originally developed 
from the former. In Slavic, aspects are still a more important feature 
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of the verb than tenses. In Greek and Sanskrit, they are coordinated 
categories. In Italicand Germanic, the tense system has largely super- 
seded the aspect system, although the latter is by no means а negligible 
factor. Cf. for Germanic, Streitberg, UG 278-80 and Btr. 15. 70 ff. 
Tenses. The number of tenses differs in the several IE languages, b 
and it is difficult to say how many can be ascribed to primitive Indo- 
European, since every language made innovations, discarded some 
tenses, or combined several into one. Usually, however, IE origin is 
assumed for five tenses: present, imperfect, aorist, perfect, and future. 
Germanic, in the oldest form that is known to us, possessed only two 
tenses: the present and the ‘preterit’. The latter, as shown in 57, was 
a Gmc. innovation, consisting for the strong verb of a combination of 
perfect and aorist forms similar to the L. perfect. The imperfect and 
the future had disappeared. For the former, English has developed a 
substitute in ‘progressive’ forms like ‘he was writing’. The difference 
between the so-called imperfect and the (compound) perfect in the 
modern Gmc. languages has nothing to do with their old functions, but 
rests on essentially syntactic differentiations which developed gradually 
during the late Middle Ages. For the future, several substitutes de- 
veloped during the Middle Ages and later. First of all, verbal prefixes 
had in Germanic, as in Slavic, the effect of giving future meaning to the 
present tense of the verb; this 1s particularly true of the prefix ga-, 
which especially in Gothic has this function almost regularly; cf. Streit- 
berg, GE 202 f. Second, the verbs that correspond to Go. waírpa, 
8kal, man, wiljau are apt to imply future meaning and gradually one or 
two of these verbs were standardized as auxiliaries of the future in the 
modern Gmc. languages: In Gothic, waírba alone translates the Gk. 
future ѓсоџа: ‘I shall be’. In Norse, (after some competition with 
man) skal or vil were standardized, and similarly shall and will in 
English (with a wholly artificial distinction between the two), except 
that here the competition had been with weorban. In Old High Ger- 
man, a8 in Gothic, werdan alone could be used for ‘shall be’; in New 
High German grammar werden with the infinitive is usually designated 
as future tense, but as a matter of fact the future is far more often ex- 
pressed by the present (ich komme morgen), while the form with werden 
expresses probability rather than futurity. The compound perfect with 
the auxiliaries to have or to be developed during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages in the several Gmc. languages independently but with 
similar results. 
Mopes. The indicative states facts objectively, the imperative ex- € 
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presses command. In addition to these, Indo-European had two modes 
with more or less subjective function, the subjunctive and the optative. 
The most frequent type of subjunctive had a long vowel, either 2/б 
or d, between root and ending: L. am-é-mus am-é-tis (< *amd(j)-émus, 
-étis), leg-à-mus leg-d-tis; the &-form of the third conjugation, leg-2-mus 
leg-é-tis, was converted to future meaning. The optative was char- 
acterized by -i-, in gradation with 12, before the ending: L. simus, sitis 
(archaic sg. siem, siés, siet = Sk. syám, syds, зуй), Gk. фір-оі-ш, 
фёр-о:-$ (01 < о + 1). 

The functions of the subjunctive and optative are closely related. 
Generally speaking, the subjunctive expresses expectation, hope, ad- 
monition, probability, and the optative wish, unreal condition, state- 
ment contrary to fact. They were apt to be used interchangeably, and 
во it happened that most IE languages merged the two modes, com- 
bining the functions of both in one form. In this respect, Italic and 
Germanic proceeded in very similar ways. In Latin, the optative was 
given up entirely with the exception of the paradigms sim, edim, and 
velim (in early Latin also fazim, etc.; cf Sommer, LLFL 585 ff.). The 
forms of the type amem are genuine present subjunctives, those of the 
type amärem are subjunctives of s-aorists, with 8 > r through rhota- 
cism; 8 is preserved in L. es-sem and in Osc.-Umbr. forms like Osc. 
fustd ‘foret’. Therefore, the difference between them was originally 
one of aspect, not of mode. But the function of the optative, especially 
the expression of unreality, was transferred to the aorist subjunctive. 
In Germanic, on the other hand, the IE subjunctive disappeared; the 
so-called present subjunctive is an optative of the present stem, and the 
‘preterit subjunctive’ is fundamentally an optative of the aorist stem: 
Go. steigai ‘er steige’, nimai ‘er nehme’ < “steigh-o-4-t, nem-o-7-t, as 
against stigi ‘er stiege’, пёт ‘er nihme’ < *stigh-t-t, ném-i-t. Of course, 
since the aorist had been merged in the Gmc. preterit system, equivalent 
optatives were also formed from those preterit stems that had not come 
from an aorist, that is of the preterits of classes VI and VII and the 
weak preterits: hófi, haihaiti, nasidédi—obviously analogical forms. 
The final result is that the preterit subjunctive has everywhere the 
вате stem as the plural of the preterit, but in function these forms 
were never associated with the preterit. Instead, the optative of the 
present stem took over the functions of the extinct subjunctive, and 
the optative of the preterit stem retained the function of the IE (Gk. 
Sk., etc.) optative. Thus Go. nimai corresponds to L. amet, némi to 
amáret. 
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Nores: In spite of the strong historical tradition, it would really be better, 
particularly in Germanic, to abandon the misleading grammatical terms for these 
forms; perhaps the terms ‘potential’ and ‘optative’ would be preferable; L. 
Bloomfield, in his German Grammar, uses ‘quotative’ and ‘unreal’. However, 
in the present book the more conservative terms optative of the present stem 
and optative of the preterit stem are retained. 


GENERA VERBI (Voices). The IE verb had an active voice and a 
voice that combined reflexive and passive function, usually called 
medium or medio-passive. Of the latter, Gothic still possesses a fairly 
complete paradigm for the present; Old Norse and Old English have 
preserved a few forms, Run. hatte-ka ‘I am called’ (literary Norse hette, 
1 pers., heiter, 2, 3 pers.) and OE hätte ‘I am called, he is called’. Other- 
wise, the IE medio-passive, as we have it in Gk. gépera:, L. amátur, 
was replaced by compound forms consisting of the auxiliary Gmc. 
wesan- or werban-, in Modern Norse blive ‘remain’, and the past parti- 
ciple. Besides, Norse developed reflexive forms with medio-passive 
function: ON, before 1200, finnomk ‘I find myself, I am found’, 2, 3 
pers. finzk, < *finbo-mik, *finb-sik, etc.; after 1200, the suffixed reflexive 
of the 3 pers., -sik, was extended to all persons, and since 1300 all forms 
of the reflexive-medial paradigm end in -z, which in Modern Norse 
appears as -s: Norw. jeg elskes, du elskes, han elskes ‘I am, you are, he 
is loved’ = jeg, du, han bliver elsket. 

NumsBers. In addition to the singular and plural, the IE verb had 
a dual, which is preserved fairly well in Gothic. 


71. Types of Endings. 
Indo-European had the following groups of verb endings: 


(1) The primary endings, belonging chiefly to the indicative of the 
present: 
Sg. -mi, -si, ~ti; Pl. -més/mds, -le, -ntt; Du. -w&s/wös(t), -tes/-tos. 


Nore: -mi of the first singular is used only with athematic verbs (72). The- 
matic verbs, which form the overwhelming majority of all verbs, had no real 
‘ending’ in the first singular, but lengthened the thematic vowel: Gk. elut < 
*es-mi, but eipe. Sanskrit extends, by analogy, the ending -mi to thematic 
verbs: bhdrd-mi ‘I carry’ = Gk. фёро. 


(2) The secondary endings. As far as the Gmc. verb system is con- 
cerned, these belong to the optatives and aorists. Doubtless, they 
represent reductions of the primary endings: 

Sg. -m, -в, -t; Pl. -men or -me/mo, -te, -nt; Du. cannot be ascertained 
with certainty; probably -we/-wo, -te/-to (with -s added by analogy 
with the primary endings). 
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(3) The medial endings differ in the several IE languages. The most 
widespread type, and the only one of which we find a trace in Germanic, 
is the following: 

Sg. -ai (in Greek replaced by analogical -4a:), -saz, -tai; Pl. ? -medha, 
? -dhwat, -ntai; Du. quite uncertain. 

(The medio-passive, too, had primary and secondary endings. Here 
only the primary endings are given, since Germanic does not offer any 
evidence for the secondary endings.) 

(4) The perfect endings are clear for the singular only, where they 
surely were -a, -tha (Ча), -e. Whatever the original pl. endings were, 
the Gmc. preterit shows merely the aoristic secondary endings. The 
endings of the Go. dual are evidently analogical. 


Nore: Indo-Iranian, Italic, and Celtic possess a group of endings with r whose 
relation to the endings given above is unknown. They appear chiefly in the 
3 pl. perfect: L. fuere, fuér-unt ‘they have been’, Sk. vidur. The L. passive with 
r probably represents a spread of this r-type of endings. There are no Gmc. 
forms of this kind. 


72. The present Active. 


Indicative. 
å Singular Plural Dual 
-5 -e-81 -li -0-mes -e-te -o-nti -Ü-wes  -o-les 
Go. binda -is Јр -am ap -and -ös -ats 
ON bind т т -0m -b -a 
— — — — 
OE binde -es(t) -ep -ap 
OS bindu -~is 15 -id -aih -ad 
OHG bintu ~ie(t) At -отёг -ei -ant. 


Accent. The treatment of the final spirant in the 2, 3 sg. and pl- 
indicates that Go. ON OHG standardized the type with root accent 
(Sk. bhdvats), OE OS the type with suffix accent (Sk. tudáti). There- 
fore, the endings of the former group were subject to Verner's Law, 
þ >ё,з > > NWGme. т. In Gothic, these became again voiceless 
through the law of final spirants, but -and, where -5 after nasal has 
become -d, is evidence that there had been an intermediate voiced 
Stage. -sin the 2 sg. of Old High German is due to the very frequent 
use of the enclitic pronoun -фи; -z would have disappeared in WGmc. 
The difference between -) and -5 in Old English (and Old Saxon) i is not 
one of pronunciation (both are voiceless when final), but of scribal tra- 
dition. In Old English, as in Old Norse, р and $ were used inter- 
changeably, without any phonetic distinction, but in OS either th or ^ 
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were used. In Old Saxon, endings in -d and even -¢ were also very 

frequent. It is not likely that this indicates different accent types 

within the dialect itself; they are rather due to High German influence. 

Loss or Morar. The last mora is lost everywhere, e.g. -б, -æsi > 
Go. -a, -is. In Old Norse, another mora is lost when the vowel was 
final and before r s t 5, but not before m n r; for 2 pl. -ep see below. 

* THE PERSONS. 

1. Sg. Final д appears as a in Gothic, as u in NWGmc. In Norse, 
this u (> о) is preserved in reflexive forms: bindomk. In such forms 
it also causes u-umlaut or breaking: kollomk < *kallu-mik ‘I call my- 
self’, hiolpomk ‘I help myself’. In non-reflexive forms the stem vowel 
follows the 2, 3 sg.: fell, help. 

The ending -mi appears in the following verbs: 

(&) In all Gmc. languages in the verbum substantivum, IE *es-mi, 
Gmc. izmi > immi: 

Go. im. 

ON em has e for ¢ in analogy with the pl. forms erom, erop. ero whose e 
is due to 'sinking' before & (42 d). 

OE (WS) eom, unstressed form for *ёот; ёо is transferred from the 
synonymous béo < *bhw-iyó = L. fié. Anglian has a compromise 
form biom. | 

OS bium, bion, like the Angl. form & compromise between the roots 
*es- and *bh(e)w-. 

OHG bim, bin, compromise forms retaining the vowel of im. 

(b) In Сс. (partly) in the verbs ‘do, go, stand’: 

OE (Angl.) dóm, OS döm, dón, OHG tuom, tuon. 

OHG дат, gém (-n), stám, stem (-n). 

(c) In Old Saxon and Old High German in the verbs of II W: OS 
makon, OHG machóm (-n). 

(а) In Old High German in the verbs of III W: habém. 

2 sg. -e-si, with rhotacism in Old Norse. For s instead of 2 (r) in 
Gothic and Old High German, see above. 

3 sg. -e-ti, replaced in Old Norse by the ending of the 2 pers., which 
in Modern Norse spreads to all persons. 

1 pl. -o-mes or -o-mos. Old Norse transferred the ending of the 
preterit to the present. Old English and Old Saxon use the ending of 
the 3 pl. for the whole plural. OHG -amés must still be considered as 
unexplained. Even the excellent analysis of the problem by M. H. 
Roberts, Lang. 11. 220-30 (with full bibliography) hardly offers a con- 
vincing result. Ordinarily OHG ё in unaccented syllables points to 
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Gmc. ai. We might think of a contracting from *bhéndhomos + weis 
(pronoun of the 1 pl.) > *dindama(zw)ls, originally in contrasting ad- 
hortative function (cf. Brugmann, KG 591) ‘let us bind’. The ultima- 
accent would have prevented Verner’s Law, and when later the form 
came to be used as an indicative, with retraction of the accent to the 
root, a was monophthongized to ё. 

2 pl. -e-te. ON -ер must be transferred from the optative: -oi-te > 
-aib > -éb (loss of two morae before -р; -ete would have lost the con- 
necting vowel). The same explanation is possible for OHG -et; there, 
the optative ends in -&#, which may have been shortened under the 
influence of the original indicative ending Gmc. -5; the lack of umlaut 
(faret as against 2 sg. feris) would point to this. The pl. forms of the 
jo-verbs (suochemes, suochet, suochent, with e < ja) may have been a 
contributing factor. 

3 pl. -o-nti. In Old Norse пр had become nn (cf. Go. andar : ON 
annarr ‘other’) which was at first simplified and then dropped in final 
position. In the Anglo-Frisian group, n disappeared before р (29 c) 
with compensatory lengthening in stressed syllables and subsequent 
shortening when unstressed. In this group, the form of the 3 pl. is 
also used for the 1. 2 pl. 

The Dual occurs only in Gothic, and there only for the 1st and 2nd 
pers. The ending of the lst pers. seems to be a contraction of -d-wes, 
like Sk. -dvas, > -dwiz, -6(w)z. The ending of the 2nd pers., -ats, must 
be identical with Sk. -a-thas, IE -o-tes/-tos, probably for earlier -e-tes/ 
-tos (Sk. th may be an Indic innovation). This should give us Go. 
-арв; t for } is probably dissimilation, somewhat similar to the fact that 
st never became sp. 

The Weak Verbs of classes II and III add the endings to the class 
suffix: 

II. Go. salbö, salbös; ON kalla, kallar, pl. kolom etc.; OE sealfie < 
*salbojö, sealfas(t); OS makon, makos, OHG machöm, machös(t). IH. 
Gothic has haba, habais, habatb, habam, habaip, haband, habös, *habaits. 
The forms with a are most probably transfers from thematic verbs; cf. 
class IV and Brugmann, Grdr. 2. 3. 203 f.; different Kieckers, HGG 
246. The forms with at can go back either to -&- or to its reduced 
grade -at-. In Old Norse this class shows the same endings as class I: 
vake, vaker, vaker, vokom, vakeb, vaka. This was probably due to the 
fact that Gmc. ai in unstressed syllables became ON e, so that four of 
the endings of these two classes were identical by phonetic law. The 
lack of t-umlaut still points to this origin. In Old English and Old 
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Saxon the verbs of this class show essentially the endings of class I, 
partly of class II: OE 1 sg. hæbbe, pl. habbap, 2, 3 sg. either hafas(t), 
hafab < Сас. -ós, -d), or hafs(t), hæfþ, compromise forms between 
class I and class II. OS hebbiu, pl. hebbiad; but 2, 3 sg. habes, habed 
correspond to the Go. forms. Old High German has 2 < ё or ei 
throughout the paradigm: habém, habés etc. 

Class IV in Gothic forms its present like strong verbs: fullna, -is, 
+p, in Old Norse, the verbs of this class show the same forms as those 
of class II, that is, they shorten the original б: vakna, vaknar etc. 

Class I differs considerably in the several languages. This is due 
partly to a different phonological treatment of the -jo- and -je-forms of 
the suffix and partly to a different development according to the quan- 
tity of the stem. Umlaut and consonant gemination added to the 
complication. These are the paradigms: 

Go.  lagjan: lagja lagjis lagjib — lagjam  lagjp lagjand 
hausjan: hausja hauseis  hauseip hausjam hauseib hausjand 

ON telia: tel telr telr teliom teleb telia 
leggia: legg legr legr leggiom едер leggia 
heyra: heyre heyrer heyrer heyrom heyreb heyra 


OE  Llecgan:  lecge legst leg) lecgab 
hieran: Мете hier(e)st hier(e)b Merap 
OS  leggian: leggiu legis legia leggiad 
hórian: höriu Міг horid höriad 


OHG leggen:  leggu legis legit leggemés [legget] leggent 
hören: höru höris horit hóremis höret Mrent. 


А full account of the details would greatly exceed the scope of this 
book. These are the most important facts: 

(1) Gothic shows a consistent working of ‘Sievers’ Law’ in the sense 
of 49 h: the syllabic division was lag-jis, but sö-kjis. Therefore j being 
initial was preserved after a short stem, but the syllable -kjis, with 
medial j, was equivalent to -kits = -keis in Wulfila's spelling. 


Nors: From the point of view of this syllabic division, the term ‘short stems’ 
includes syllables with & short vowel followed by one consonant and those with 
а long vowel without consonant (open syllables). Long stems have long closed 
syllables, containing either а long vowel plus one consonant or а short vowel plus 
iwo consonants, or else they are polysyllabic; cf. 67 а, end). Therefore: 

stö-jis like nas-jis; fra-ward-eis mikil-eis like sókeis. 


(2) In Old Norse, j was preserved before back vowels: teliom, telia. 
After a long syllable -ji- must originally have yielded -1-, as in Gothic, 
and this was preserved as e (heyrer), while after a short syllable -7i- 
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became i, and then was dropped. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 39 and 50. 
Notice that in Old Norse, in contrast to WGmc., only g was subject to 
gemination. This took place in those forms where consonantic j 
(spelled + in our ON orthography) had been preserved: 

legg < *leggiu, leggiom, leggia. 

(3) After short vowels all WGmc. dialects have gemination of all 
consonants except, in general, r (ОЕ nerie, neriab). As in Old Norse, 
j of -ji- > 1 had been vocalized before the gemination. Therefore, we 
have the alternation OE fremme—fremest (lecge—leg[e]st), OS leggiu— 
legis, OHG leggu—legis (2 pl. legget, by the side of leget, is evidently 
analogical). The resulting short vowel 4 e was in Old English subject 
to syncopation, differing in extent according to the preceding conso- 
nant: fremest, but setst, dém(e)st, but hyngrest. 

b Tue Stem VowEL is changeable according to the vowel of the ending. 
Gothic does not show any change at all. In the other dialects we find: 

Old Norse: Norse i-umlaut belongs phonologically to the 2, 3 sg., 
but is extended analogically to the 1st pers., so that the same vowel ` 
goes through the whole singular: falla ‘fall’—fell, fellr, skidta ‘shoot’— 
skýt, skjtr. On the other hand, the change of e > i, which appears 
elsewhere in Germanic in the present singular of strong verbs, does not 
occur in Old Norse. "This is & peculiar fact for which & good explana- 
tion is lacking; perhaps we have to think of analogical influence from 
the plural before e there had been changed by breaking: help helpr, 
gef gefr. 

In the plural the l-, r-verbs of class ПІ have u-breaking in the Ist 
pers., a-breaking in the 3rd, and by analogy also in the 2nd pers.: 
hiolpom, hialpep, hialpa. But verbs of classes IV, V retain e throughout 
the whole paradigm. For & possible reason cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 27 
($74, Anm. 1). -а- in the 1 pl. shows u-umlaut: follom. This is also 
true for weak verbs (other than those of class I where the unmodified 
Stem vowel -a- cannot occur): kollom, vokom, sofnom. But aside from 
this, weak verbs have the same stem vowel throughout the present: 
kalla, kallar—kallep, Кайа. 

West Germanic: The singular of strong verbs of classes III-V should 
show 7 for e in the whole singular, and this is the case in OS OHG: OS 
илти, nimu, sihu, wirdis ete.; OHG nimu, nimis etc. Likewise in 
class II iu for eu, OS kiusu, kiusis, pl. kiosad; OHG kiusu, kiusis, pl. 
ktosemés. But in Old English, the pl. vowel has been transferred to the 
Ist pers.; OE bere, biris, (weorpe, wierbst), céose, ciest. 

Nore: Others, however, consider the ОЕ conditions older and interpret the 
1st pers. of OS and OHG as leveling from the 2, 3 вд. 
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The stem vowel a undergoes umlaut in the 2, 3 sg.: OE fare, fsr(e)st 
(for *feris, fer(e)st) under the influence of the Ist pers.; cf. Wright, OE 
Gramm. 37 ($55 Note 2); sléa, sliehst < *slahu, slehis; fo, féhst < 
*fühu, fáhis. 

OS faru, feris; slahu, slehis. 

OHG (subject to the usual limitations of umlaut) faru, feris(t); 
slahu, slehis(t). (But, e.g. wahsu, wahsis; Bav. haltu, haltis as against 
Franc. heltis; UG also slahis, more frequently than slehis). 

Weak verbs of class I have umlaut throughout the whole present 
everywhere except in Gothic, subject to the usual limitations of umlaut 
in Old High German; in suohhen, umlaut was probably prevented by 
hh < Gmc. k, although in the case of a this prevented umlaut in Upper 
German only. OS hörian, OHG hören doubtless had umlaut, although 
the spelling does not indicate it. 

Imperative. 

2 sg.: 

Go. bind, hilp; laget, hausei, salbó, habat, fulln 
ON bind, Мар, leg, heyr, kalla, vake, vakna 
OE bind, help; lege, hier, sealfa, hafa 

О8 bind, help hilp; legi, hori, mako, habe -a 

OHG bint, hif; legi, hori, salbo, habe. 

There is no ending; the form consists of the pure stem with the 
thematic vowel for strong verbs and class I W, without thematic vowel 
for other verbs. 

-e disappears completely, resulting uniformly in imperatives of strong 
verbs without endings. The explanation of the Go. forms of class I W 
is uncertain. We should expect *lagji, hauset, but probably the forme: 
type was leveled in accordance with the latter. Differently Kieckers, 
HGG 232. 

The other forms are self-explanatory if we allow for & certain amount 
of analogy. 'The phonological forms are found in Old English: lege 
< *lasj = legi, hier < *héarjt > hieri; final i was dropped after a long 
syllable, but retained after a short syllable. OS OHG Лог: can either 
be considered analogies after the short-stem verbs, or can be interpreted 
like Go. hauset. 

The 1 and 2 pl. of the imperative are identical with the indicative: 
Go. bindam, bindip, OHG bintamés, bintet, but the optative is often sub- 
stituted especially for the 1 pl.: OHG bintém. Gothic had a special 
form for the 3 sg. апа doubtless also for the 3 pl., although it does not 
happen to be attested: bindadau, *bindandau. This probably corre- 
sponds to IE forms in -4ód, L. agito, aguntö, with the addition of the 
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emphasizing particle -u, which is also found in the optative; cf. Sk. 
bhdrat-u ‘he is to carry’. 
Optative. 

c The mode characteristic is -07-, i.e., о + 1, a diphthong with long 
second element (three morae). In Germanic, long diphthongs are 
shortened in all positions, but retain the diphthongal element in spite 
of the shortening by one mora. The endings are of the secondary type. 


Paradigms: 

Go.  (bindau) -ais -ai -aima -aib -aina -aiwa -ats 
ON binda er € -em eb  -e 

ОЕ binde binden 

OS binde 68 -е binden 


OHG binte ~s -e binttm t n. 

The forms of the weak verbs are nearly the same as those of the 
strong verbs. It might be mentioned that in the first class j is pre- 
served in Gothic throughout: lagjau, stöjau, hausjau—lagjais, stõjais, 
hausjais. In Old Norse we find it preserved before the a of the 1 sg.: 
leggia, leger etc., but heyra, -er. Old English preserved it after r (nerie, 
nerien), and shows gemination of other consonants in short-stem verbs 
(fremme, fremmen). Old Saxon carries it through the paradigm: 
leggie, leggies, leggien as against the indic. leggiu, legis, leggiad.—Old 
High German is like OE (nerie, zelle). 

The other weak classes have secondary formations which follow 
partly the indicative, partly the optative of strong verbs: Go. salbö, 
-ös, habau, -ais, fullnau, -ats, ON kalla, -er, vaka, -er, OE sealfie, hæbbe, 
OS mako(te), -os, hebbie, -ies, OHG salbo, -ds, habe, -2s(t). 

Gothic. The 1 sg. cannot be a genuine optative; probably it is merely 
the indicative with the enclitic, either emphatic (adhortative) or inter- 
rogative particle -u, as in the 3rd pers. of the imperative: binda + u. 
The 2, 3 sg., 2 pl., 2 du. are obvious: Since all strictly final consonants 
except -s are dropped, they clearly go back to: -oi-s, -ot-t, -oi-le, 
oT-tos. The other three persons end in -a. With the dual this may go 
back to an IE long vowel: in Lith. dirbava ‘we (two) work’, a is shortened 
from ð which is preserved in the reflexive form dirbavos ‘the two of us 
work for ourselves’. Likewise, the Lith. reflexive form of the 1 pl., 
dirbames (6 = ё) points to an IE ending тё which would have led to Go. 
-a; and from these two forms the -a would have been transferred to the 
3 pl. But it is equally possible that the -a of these three persons is a 
Go. innovation, corresponding to the particle -a of certain pronominal 
forms (pata, ina) = Sk. -й (postposition and enclitic interjection; 
Thumb, Hdb. Sk. 168 and 471 Footnote): -oi-men-4, -ot-we(s)-d, -о%- 
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nt-d. Of course, the laws of final syllables would have functioned 
before the addition of this particle, as in the case of рапа < *tom-d. 

Old Norse is probably identical with Gothic. There is some doubt 
about the 1 sg. Phonologically this, too, could correspond to Go. -au, 
since Gmc. -au became -a, cf. Go. ahtau = ON айа ‘8’. But in view 
of the probable origin of the Go. ending from о + u, this would be such 
а surprising morphological coincidence that this form must be con- 
sidered problematic. 

Old English has only one form for the singular and one for the plural. 
In the singular the three persons had become identical by phonetic 
law: IE -otm, -ois, -0% lost their final consonants (WGmc. -z disappeared 
regularly), and ai became 2 (preserved in early documents) and then е. 
In the plural, however, the 1st and 2nd persons were replaced by the 
3rd, as in the indicative. 

Old Saxon shows the same development, but in the 2 sg. в was pre- 
served through the support of the frequently attached personal pronoun. 

Old High German preserved the long quality of the vowel except 
where it was final. The 2 sg. ends in -s for the same reason as in Old 
Saxon. 

The stem vowel is everywhere the same in all persons. In Old Norse, 
the ending -a of the 1 sg. causes breaking in the /-, r-verbs of class III 
which spreads over all other persons: hialpa, hialper, hialpe etc. 

73. The Preterit. 

Indicative. А 

The Preterit of the Strong Verbs has in the singular chiefly the endings ® 
of the IE perfect, -a, -ta (= ~ha), æ, but in WGmc. the 2 sg. ends in 
-i (-e), from the ending s of the IE strong (thematic) aorist. The 
pl. endings go back to the secondary endings of the athematic aorist, 
with analogical extension, аз in Greek: 3 pl. -nt > Gk. -av, Gmc. -un; 
the 1 pl. may be considered as a development from -men > Gk. -yep, 
Gmc. -um; the 2 р1-18 surely analogical—its phonological form would 
have been te > Gmc. 5 without connecting vowel; cf.: 

Gk. caper» сате исар 
Со. bundum bundub — bundun. 
Thus we have the following paradigms: 
Go. band banst band bundum -ub -un -u -uts 
ON batt baz batt bgndom -op -o 
OE band bunde band bundon 
Os band bundi band bundon 
OHG bant bunti bant buntum -ut -un. 
(1) For a treatment of consonant combinations resulting from the 
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contact of the final consonant of the root with the ending of the 2 sg., 
theoretical Gmc. -р, the special grammars of the several languages must 
be consulted. E.g., Go. banst, ON bazt < *band-b, analogical *band-t. 
The analogical substitution of - for -b started from verbs with roots 
ending in spirants. Phonological -t in Go. last, slöht, gaft, analogical -t 
in Go. nami, stalt. Phonologically, *band-t would have become *bans(s). 

(2) Old English and Old Saxon use the 3 pl. also for the 1 and 2 pl. 

(3) The Go. dual also introduced the analogical connecting vowel 
-u-. The first person seems to go back to -u-we > -uw = -u. 

b Тне OPTATIVE. 

The so-called optative of the preterit is genetically an optative of the 
aorist (cf. 57 b). For classes I-V this means that it is based on the 
same root form as the pl. of the preterit. Its primary pattern is found 
in classes IV and V which have athematic aorists. The mode sign 
-i- is added to these roots directly, e.g., 2 pl. *ném-t-te > Go. nēmeiþ. 
Classes I-III have originally thematic aorists, but, as in the indicative, 
the type of classes IV and V is transferred to them as well as to classes 
VI, VII and the weak verbs. Thus, instead of *stigath < *stigh-o-1-te 
we have stigeib, and guteib, waurpeth, отер, hathditeth are to be ex- 
plained the same way. Paradigms: 

Go. bundjau bundeis -i -eima -eip -eina -eiwa -eits 


ON bynda -er e em œb — 
OE bunde bunden 
OS 'bundi -~is 4 bundin 
OHG bunts As < Amis A An. 


The forms are very transparent. In the Go. 1 sg. the -au of the 
present optative is added to the original *bundi < Am. Неге and in 
the 3 sg. 7 is regularly shortened to i. In the 2 sg. the quantity of is 
is preserved by analogy with other persons, especially the 2 pl. -etp 
< -te. The Norse and OE endings are by phonetic law identical with 
those of the present. In Old Saxon and Old High German they are 
differentiated by ? (1) in the preterit as against ё (e) < -at in the present. 

The -1- of the ending should cause umlaut where the stem vowel per- 
mits it, and in Old Norse this is the case. On the basis of the forms in 
the later development of the languages we must assume the same for 
Old Saxon and Old High German, although the spelling does not indi- 
cate it; cf. NHG würde, sähe, führe (with numerous later analogical sub- 
stitutions such as bände for bünde, höbe for kübe etc.). But in Old En- 
glish the identity of the endings with those of the present optative led 
to the disappearance of the umlaut. In the regular strong verbs it 
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appears only in a few doubtful forms, such as wyrde, hwyrfe; cf. Sievers, 
Angels. Gramm. 207 ($377 Anm.). 

The optative of the preterit-presents, which, of course, functions 
as present optative, has the same forms as the preterit optative of 
regular strong verbs, but in Old English it has preserved some umlaut 
forms: дуде, byrfe, dyrre, scyle, myne, mage, later duge, burfe, durre, 
scule, mune, mage. 

Weak verbs follow the pattern of strong verbs: 

Go. lagidédjau, -dédeis, -dedi; ON legpa, -er, -e; OE legde legden; OS 
legdi, -is, +; OHG legiti, У, 4. 

The verbs of class I have, in general, umlaut in NWGmc., with some 
irregularities in Old High German. In the other classes it is prevented 
by the intervening suffix vowel, e.g., ON kallapa, kallaber, ОЕ sealfode, 
OS makodi, OHG salbdts. 

The preterit optative of the preterit-presents is entirely regular: Go. 
skuldédjau, ON skylda, skylder (< *skuldts; the umlaut was transferred 
to the indicative), OE sceolde (= ind.), OS skoldi (analogical for *skuldi), 
OHG scolti (for *sculti). 

74. The Passive. 

Aside from the few forms mentioned above, this is preserved only in 
Gothic, and even there only for the present: 

Ind. bindada bindaza Obindada; рі. bindanda 

Opt. bindasdau bindaizau bindaidau; pl. bindaindau. 

The 2, 3 sg. and the 3 pl. have the regular medio-passive endings 
-801, -tat, -піаї, with Verner’s Law and the loss of one mora. The 3 sg. 
is used for the 1 sg., and the 3 pl. for the whole plural. The original 
thematic vowel of the singular, -e-, was replaced by -o- of the 3 pl. 
The optative is clearly an analogical formation: the -au of the 1 sg. 
active was extended to all persons, and the optative sign -ai- was sub- 
stituted for the -a- of the indicative. 

16. Anomalous Verbs. 

A few verbs of especially frequent occurrence have not quite adapted 
themselves to the system of the ‘regular’ verbs. These are: in all 
dialects, the verbs ‘to be’ and ‘will’; in WGmc., the verbs ‘to do’ and 
‘to go’; in Old Saxon and Old High German, the verb ‘to stand’. 

“ВЕ? ; 

All dialects show a combination of the roots *es- (Gk. *-ш > 
elul, Sk. dsmi, L. es-se, etc.) and *wes- (Sk. vásati ‘dwells’, Gk. ésría 
‘hearth’ (dwelling place), L. Vesta). WGmc., especially Old English, 
also shows forms of the root *bheu-/bh(e)wi- (Sk. bhdvats ‘becomes’, 
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Gk. oix ‘beget’, L. fut ‘have been’; L. д ‘become’, OSI. bime ‘I would 
be’). Besides, Old English has traces of the root *er-/or- (Sk. rmöti 
‘rises’, Gk. Spyuus ‘arouse’, L. ortor ‘I rise’). 

A. Root *es-; (a) Pres. Ind.: 

Go. im is ist sijum sub sijun siju sijuls 
ON em es es erom erob ero 

OE eom  (eart) is sind sindon 

OS bium bis(t) is(t) sind(un) 

OHG bim bit ist Игит birut sint. 

For the general athematic character of this verb cf. 54 h, 1. It is 
still preserved in most of the sg. forms: Go. im, is, ist < *eg-mi, *es-si, 
*es-ti; *esms > tizmi by assimilation, > timmi, im. The original pl. 
forms are preserved in Sk. smds, sthá, зімі < *senti. The latter form 
is preserved in OE OS OHG, partly with the addition of the ending of 
the preterit. -d- indicates Verner’s Law, which is in contrast to the 
Sk. accent; probably we must assume IE *seni by the side of *sénis. 

The Go. plural has the ending of the strong preterit; from the ON 
forms we may infer that the Go. forms originally were *izum, izub, 
izun or *isum, tsuh, isun, with u from m 7 of the 1st and 3rd persons, 
with analogical transfer to the 2nd pers. The first syllable of these 
forms was replaced by sij- of the optative. 

In Old Norse, the e belongs originally only to the plural where it is 
due to the ‘sinking’ before в. Verner’s Law is here (as in hypothetical 
Go. *izum) secondary, probably due to lack of sentence stress. From 
the plural, the e was transferred to the singular. In the 2 sg. es~, -t 
is attached either from the preterit (vast) or from the suffixed pronoun 
pu < tu. The original 2 sg. functions as 3 sg., as everywhere in the 
Norse present. Since the 13th century r replaces s in the singular, 
either by analogy with the plural or through lack of sentence stress, 
as in the subordinating particle es, later er. 

OE (WS) eom has its vowel from the synonym WS bio (Angl. Мот), 
explained below. The initial b of the same verb is added to the 1, 
2 sg. in Old Saxon, and to the 1, 2 sg. and the plural in Old High Ger- 
man. For ОЕ eart see below. 


(b) Pres. Opt. 
Go. sijau sijat, etc. OE sie, sien 
ON sia ser se, etc. OS si sis, sin 


OHG st sts st, sin sit sin. - 
The forms have zero grade of the root (cf. ind. sind); the singular 
was IE *s-iyé-m, siyés, styé, pl. *a-t-mé/6; cf. Sk. sydm, OL. siem, pl. 
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simus. Gothic added the usual opt. endings of the regular verbs to 
the *sij-base for singular, plural, and dual, so that it really duplicated 
the opt. sign. Old Norse adapted the form entirely to the regular 
optatives. WGmc. used the si-grade to which Old English added the 
usual opt. endings. The OS OHG forms consist of si-, carried over 
into the singular, and the secondary endings, so that, e.g., гїп corre- 
sponds to L. eimus, sint. 

B. Root *bheu-/bh(e)wt-: 

This is preserved most completely in Old English: bio (Angl. Мот), 
bis(t), bib, pl. Мо}; opt. Мо, Моп. The forms go back to the zero 
grade root *bhw- with extension > Gmc. bwt-, in which w disappeared 
by assimilation; bio « *biu with the usual ending of the 1 sg., Мор 
has the ending -onti > Gmc. -anbi > OE -dp (reduced to -ap in the 
regular polysyllabic verba). 

С.. Root *wes-: 

This is used everywhere in the preterit indicative, optative, in the 
imperative, and in the verbal nouns. In Old High German it is also 
used in the indicative and optative of the present, usually with the 
concrete meaning ‘exist, happen'. It is inflected as a regular strong 
verb of class V. 

Pret. Ind. Opt. Imper. Infin Pres. Past Part. 
Part. 
Go. was—wésum wésjau (sijais) wisan wisands — 
ON vas—vjro vera ves vesa vesande verel! 
OE wxs—wéron wäre wes! — wesan* wesende? — 
OS was—wärun wärs wis wesan wesands giwesan 
OHG was—wérum ой wis wesan wesants (MHG gewesen) 


1 since the 13th century, r for s is carried through in all forms. *also bio, 
bionde. 


D. Root *er-/or-:: 

OE 2 sg. eart, Angl. earb, arp is the remnant of а preterit present, 
‘thou hast arisen = thou art’, with regular perfect ending of the 2 sg., 
which appears in Anglian in the shifted form, in West Saxon as ana- 
logical - as in the preterit presents (wäst, bearft etc.) or in Go. ON 
gafi. ea is due to breaking of a (æ) before r + consonant. In Anglian 
this form gained in influence. In the plural, earon, with analogical 
vowel from the 2 sg., appears by the side of sind(on), but we also find 
aron with unbroken vowel. From aron a was introduced into the 2 sg., 
ат}, by the side of еатр, and both vowels were also introduced into the 
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Angl. 1 sg.: eam, am. The a-forms are the source of Modern English 
am, art, are. 

‘DO’ | 

For this, Gothic uses taujan (OHG zouwen, MLG touwen ‘arrange’, 
MFr. zauen ‘hasten’), ON gørua (OHG garawen, OE gearwian ‘make 
ready’, NHG gerben 'tan'). WGmc. uses the ö-grade of the root which 
in most IE languages appears with the 2-grade: *dhé-, Gk. rl-On-yt, L. 
féci, Lith. аён, OSI. deti. The forms are: 

Old English: Pres. Ind. dö(m) dest 22}, pl. адр 
“ Opt. 40, din; Imper. dé 
Pret. Ind. дуде dydest dyde, dydon (poet. ddon) 
* Opt. dyde, dyden 
Infin. dón; Participles dónde gedön. 
For döm as against dëst, агр cf. 54h, 2. 

The preterit dyde would theoretically go back to *dudi-, the stem 
vowel of the optative being transferred to the indicative. Phono- 
logically this is possible only if Sievers’ view that ә can appear as u is 
accepted; cf. 38 d. But it seems more probable that dyde is a trans- 
formation under the influence of preterit present optatives like dyge, 
pyrfe, scyle. Otherwise, we would expect similar forms in the other 
Ұ Стас. dialects too. The 2 sg. indicative adds the present ending -st, 
to distinguish it from the 1st and 3rd persons. 

Old Saxon: Pres. Ind. dóm dös död, pl. död 
“ Opt. абе *döes (duoas occurs), döen; Imper dö 
Pret. Ind. deda ddd: deda, dädun or дейип 
* Opt. dádi, dádin or dedi, dedin 
Infin. dón, Past Part. gidön or gidän. 
Old High German (oldest forms before the diphthongization of ó to 
uo ua): 
Pres. Ind. tm tös tot, tóm£s tot tönt 
“ Opt. tō {дв tõ, tóm tat tön 
Pret. Ind. teta tāti teta, tatum ete. 
“ Opt. tats etc. 
Infin. tön, Participles tónli gitdn. 

The inflection is athematic, with more or less of a tendency to intro- 
duce thematic forms, e.g., OE dëst, dab < *dö-is, dö-ib (-1 or -si, - had 
been dropped in Prim. Gmc., i.e., before the umlaut period), OS dött, 
OHG (Otfrid) duist, duit etc. (u instead of uo as simplification of the 
group of three vowels.) 

The OS OHG preterit forms must be transformations of & more 
original type. The forms with -e- are usually explained as redupli- 
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cated perfects: *dhe-dhö-a/e; but the contraction of the stem vowel 
with the ending of the 1, 3 sg. would give three morae, and we should 
therefore expect OHG *tetö. Perhaps Wilmanns (Deutsche Gramm. 3. 
61) is right in tracing them to an imperfect of the reduplicated present 
system, Sk. ddadhdm < *é-dhe-dhém/dhóm. He believes that this is 
confirmed by OS 2 sg. dedös (archaic for ааах); this would probably have 
retained the long vowel either from the 2 pl. *dedd3 < *(e-)dhedhé-te, 
or by analogy with the present. Cf. the other e-forms in the paradigm 
given above. The d-forms are undoubtedly due to analogy with the 
strong verbs of class V: ddd: dddun, tat: tätum etc. like gäbi gäbun (-m) 
etc. But d in the past part. gidän, gitdn is not analogical, but repre- 
sents the original é-grade, as in Go. gadébs, OE d&d, OHG tät (noun). 

‘STAND’ and ‘GO’; cf. 54h. 

Go. standan, gaggan, Crimean Go. geen; ON standa, ganga; OE stondan, 
gongan and gän; OS standan, gangan, rarely stän, gan; ОНС stantan, 
gangan, rarely stän/sten, gän/gen. 

The longer forms of the verb ‘to stand’ are certainly extensions of 
the root *std-, but the longer and shorter forms of the verb ‘to go’ have 
no etymological connections with one another. Go. standan—stöb 
corresponds to L. statuere < *sta-i-, with nasal infix in the present (and 
possibly the past part.); gaggan is a cognate of Gk. xoxévn < *gha- 
ghönä ‘crotch’, Sk. jdfigha ‘lower leg’, Lith. Zengid ‘I step. OHG 
gän/gen is related to Gk. xixnuı < *§hi-Ghé-mi ‘I reach’. 

(a) The Long Forms: gangan and standan are regular strong verbs 
as far as their endings are concerned. gangan belongs to class VII, 
standan to class VI, but the stem forms show slight irregularities. 
The forms are: 

Go. gaggan (iddja', once gaggida); standan stób(um) *standans (?) 


ON ganga gekk gengenn; standa  stob(o) stabenn 
OE  gangan géong gangen;  standan slód(on) standen 
OS  gangan geng gigangan; standan stód(un) astandan 
OHG gangan giang gigangan; stantan stual(um) gistantan. 


The irregularities of these forms are discussed in 60. 
1 see below, (c). 


(b) The Short Forms: 


OE ga gést' gap! gap infin. gdn 
os — —  (be)géd — gan 
OHG gdm gdst gat gümés gat дат gan 
Opt. ge gest ge gen ge gen. 


! from *gd-is(t) 00-1}. 
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For the stem vowel of ОНС gdn : gen cf. 54 h 2. The optative has 
only the vowel 2, as is the case in all present optatives (except st): 
1 sg. gë < "ghé-o?-m. 

(c) Go. tddja, OE годе function as preterits of gaggan, gangan/gän. 
Both are inflected like weak preterits, e.g., Go. iddjes, iddjedum etc. 

tddja is explained by Kluge, Urg.* 167 f., as an augment-aorist, IE 
6-24 (better: &-jä-t), Sk. dyat. IE *jd- is an extension of the root 
ei-, L. tre (Sk. yd-ts ‘goes’, L. tdnua, Jänus). Collitz, Sch. Prat. 142 ff., 
considers it an old perfect of the unextended root, L. еб < *е1-0, iden- 
tical with L. й which he analyzes as *t-j-{ (-j- transitional glide, -ï < 
-at, medial ending of the 1 sg. perfect). In both cases, -ddj- is due 
to ‘Holtzmann’s Law’. 

éode is discussed extensively by Collitz, 1. c., 145-8. In spite of the 
copious literature listed there, the form can hardly be said to be fully 
explained. Its connection, or near-identity, with tddja seems obvious, 
although even that is doubted by some.! Without fully solving the 
problem the following considerations bring us perhaps a little closer to 
an understanding of it. 

(1) The connection of the form with the root ei-, Gmc. $$ = T may 
tentatively be taken for granted. | 

(2) While Gothic attaches to this root the endings of the weak 
preterit directly, without & dental, the OE form follows the second 
class of weak verbs. 

(3) to > ёо (cf. Bülbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch 1 $118) is 
to be compared with Go. frijónds : OE fréond, Sk. priyá ‘wife’ : OE 
fréo ‘woman’ (but with Holtzmann's Law, ON Frigg). The phono- 
logical difficulty lies here, as in many other instances, in the fact that 
the exact conditions of Holtzmann’s Law are not known. Cf. 33 c. 

Norte: Middle English formed an analogical preterit of gdn (gön) : geode. 

CLIPPED PRETERITS. In analogy with the synonymous forms gangan—gän, 
late OHG and especially MHG developed a number of shortened preterits. OHG 
has gie, lie (following the proportion gangan : gän = gieng : gie). MHG added 
vie (for vienc) and hie (for hienc). 

Likewise, some ‘contracted’ presents were formed on the pattern of gdn, stan: 
han, häst, hat etc. (for habém, -ёв, -&) and län, last, lat begin to appear in OHG 
and become frequent in MHG, where also van, han are added. It is probable 
that the form gie was the starting point of all of these analogical forms. 

d ‘WILL’ 
Go. wiljau wies wie wileima wilda 
ON mil vill vill viliom vilda 
ОЕ wie wilt wil(De willad wolde 
oS williu wili(s) wilt williad ^ welda wolda 
OHG willu wili wili wellemés wolta. 
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The verb means originally ‘choose, prefer’ and belongs to L. volö, 
velle, OSI. volja, veléti, Sk. vpnité. Its athematic character is shown by 
(old) Lith. pa-velmi, L. vult. The Gmc. present is an optative with a 
mood sign -i- (cf. L. velim), as with the athematic aorists (Go. 3 sg. 
némi). But there is a strong tendency towards leveling with the other 
verb types. In Old Norse the verb follows the type telia (I W), except 
that in the 2, 3 sg. lr, due to lack of sentence stress, is assimilated to U 
(Heusler, Aisl. Elb. §149, 2); however, in poetry the older 1 st. vilia is 
still found. U in WGmc. goes back to lj, but the forms OHG willu, 
etc: are not identical with Go. wiljau. They are due to the transition 
to the ‘regular’ conjugation: OHG willu < *weli-ó weljó, OE willap, 
OHG wellent, -ant < *welj-onts. 

ОЕ wilt follows the pattern of the modal auxiliaries with which ‘will’ 
is related by function. Later, both Low and High German adopt the 
same form. In Old High German it is first found in Williram, in Middle 
High German it is more frequent than the older form. Gradually the 
1, 3 sg., too, follow the pattern of the preterit presents: E Ger. will. 

The stem vowel is subject to variations, but these are largely or en- 
tirely of secondary character. OS welda may have preserved its e on 
account of the following a, but OHG wellemés clearly follows the analogy 
of strong verbs like wellan ‘wälzen’ : willu—wellemés. о in OE wolde, 
ОЗ wolda, OHG wolta is hardly due to old ablaut (wj|-), but rather to 
its association with the preterit of the functionally related verb shall 
(sceolde, skolda, scolta). 

Since the original optative character of this verb had been obliterated 
by these changes, a new optative was formed, OE wil(De, OS willie, 
OHG welle (welles, etc.). 


THe Noun 
THE STEMS 


76. Gradation. In the IE verb system gradation of the root vowel 
was of functional importance. It was the primary means of differen- 
tiating aspects or tenses. The Gmc. verb has preserved this function 
of gradation up to the present time almost in its original scope, while 
the other IE languages have greatly restricted it. In fact some of them 
have nearly abolished it. 

The noun, too, originally had gradation of the root vowel, but it is 
doubtful whether it had functional importance or was merely a me- 
chanical result of the shifting accent. In the verb, too, gradation was 
partly mechanical; e.g., the ablaut difference between Sk. vavdria (sg.) 
and vavrtimd was clearly caused by the accent. But in the noun, as 
far as we can analyze its structure, we can trace only this type of 
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gradation and at best suspect that, in an earlier period than we are 
able to reach, it also possessed functional gradation. Even gradation 
due to accent is evident only in a few languages, notably in Sanskrit, 
to a lesser degree in Greek and Latin. Sk. gäus ‘Rind’ has the instru- 
mental gdvä, cf. L. bös—bövis; dydus ‘sky’, gen. divds = Zeis—Awpós; 
pat ‘foot’, instr. padá like Gk. ræs (xots)—xodes, L. pés—pédis; Sk. 
pdnthäs ‘path’, instr. pathd, corresponds to Gk. wóvros, ‘sea’—ráros 
‘path’ (*pont- : pyt-), where two complete paradigms are based on 
different ablaut grades that originally belonged to one paradigm, as in 
Sanskrit. 

In some cases we can infer gradation within a noun by the com- 
parison of different languages. Thus we find the e-grade in Gk. уёроѕ 
as against the zero grade in Go. kun: ‘kin’; the o-grade in ОНО zan(d), 
OE top < *dont-, the zero grade іп Go. tunbus and probably L. dent- 
(that these may originally have been participles of the root ed- ‘eat’ 
does not matter; they are nouns in historical times, and *dont-/dnt- 
may be considered a genuine ‘root’); *pöd-/pöd- appears іп L. pés— 
pédis, Gk. ras—roöös, Go. fotus. Cf. Kluge, Urg.* 198-200. 

a 77. Classes. The grammatical classification of the noun is deter- 
mined by the suffixes. To an extent, of course, this is also true of the 
verb; cf. especially the verb classes of Sk. grammar, 53. The four 
classes of the Gmc. weak verb are determined entirely by their suffixes, 
but in the primary, not derived verbs, the ‘strong verbs’, the vowel 
grade of the root is the determining factor, and the suffix is of some 
slight consequence only in a small number of -jo-verbs, like Go. bidjan. 

Of the numerous IE noun suffixes (listed especially by Brugmann, 
KG 311-54, and Hirt, Idg. Gr. 3. 183-236) the following are deter- 
mining factors for the Gmc. declensional classes: 

Monophthongal suffixes: -e-/-o- (-je-/-jo-, -we-/-wo-), -à- (-jd-/-4-). 

Diphthongalsuffixes: ^ -e:i-/-o1i-/-i-, -eu-/-ou-/-u-, -En-/-bn-/-n-, -Er-/ 
-ör-/-r-; the suffix -in- is an extension of the 
-i-suffix. 

Consonantal suffixes: -e8-/-08-, -ent-/-ont-/-nt-. 

Finally, there are nouns without any suffixes, comparable to the athe- 

matic verbs. 


Nore: This arrangement corresponds to an extent to the classification of the 
Gmc. strong verb. The monophthongal suffixes represent classes V and VI; the 
-ei-Buffix class I, -eu- clasa II, -er-, -en- class III. But the verb classes are based 
on the root syllables, the noun classes on the suffixes. Since these were unac- 
cented in Germanic, the -i- and -u-diphthongs gradually became monophthongs 
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or even disappeared, cf. gen. sg. Go. sunaus, ОЕ suna, OS suno. It is therefore 
entirely justified that our grammars designate the -o-, -d-, -i-, and -u-stems as 
vocalic stems (or declensions) and all others as consonantic. 


Accordingly, the Gmc. noun has the following classes or stems: 
I. e/o-stems, usually called o-stems, since this ablaut grade appears in 
the majority of case forms. 


Norse: Some Gmc. grammars unfortunately still use the misleading term 
a-stems (IE о > Gmc. a) and, inversely, speak of ö-stems instead of d-stems. 
Brugmann, Hirt, Loewe avoid this confusion; Streitberg speaks of a- and ö-stems 
in his Gotisches Elb., of o- and d-8tems in his Urgermanische Gramm.—obviously 
because the former treats only one Gmc. language, while the latter compares 
Germanic with the other IE languages. But Boer, Oerg. Hb., turns back to the 
'a:ó' designations. Kluge, Urg.* 192, mentions the *o:a-declension'. Obviously, 
such uncertainty of terminology is apt to cause confusion. ‘ö-stems’ and 'd- 
stems' should be the exclusive designation, both in comparative grammars and 
in grammars of individual Gmc. languages. 


Gk. Aox-o-s, L. lupus ‘wolf’ : Run. stainar, Finn. kuningas, Go. wulfs 
Gk. tvy-ó-», L. iugum ‘yoke’ : Run. horna, Go. juk. 
jo-stems: 
Gk. b-té-s, L. filius ‘son’ : Go. harjis 
Gk. £ev-ıo-v ‘guest-gift’, L. ingenium ‘mind’ : Go. kuni. 
wo-stems: 
Go. kniu ‘knee’ (wo-stem in Gmc. only; ОК. yörv, L. genu are u-stems). 
II. ä-stems: 
Gk. xwp-a ‘land’, L. mensa ‘table’ : Go. giba. 
ja-stems: 
Gk. olx-ia ‘house’, L. cépia ‘supply’ : Go. bandi. 
III. i-stems: 
Gk. réd-t-s ‘city’, L. host-i-s ‘enemy’ : Go. gasts. 
IV. u-stems: 
Gk. v3x-v-s ‘elbow’, L. man-u-s ‘hand’ : Go. handus. 
V. n-stems: 
Gk. Yyeu-wv ‘leader’, L. hom-d ‘man’ : Go. guma 
Gk. xb-wy (masc. or fem.) ‘dog’, L. nati-d ‘nation’ : Go. tuggö 
Gk. буоџ-а, L. nöm-en ‘name’ : Go. namo. 
VI. r-stems: 
Gk. тат-ђр, L. pat-er : Go. fadar. 
VII. nt-stems (participles) : 
Gk. ptp-ovr-os, L. fer-ent-is ‘carrying’ (gen. sg.) : Go. frijónds. 
VIII. s-stems: 
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Gk. yé~-os, L. genus ‘kin’ : Go. agis. 
IX. root nouns (nouns without suffix): 
Gk. vit, L. noz ‘night’ : Go. nahts. 

78. Categories. 

GENDER. 

a The literature on the origin of ‘gender’ is very extensive, but scholars 
are far from agreement on the subject. A list of the most important 
contributions is given by Hirt, Idg. Gr. 3, 320 f.; the appendix of this 
book contains a few additions. The two extremes are probably repre- 
sented by Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Gramm. 3. (1831) 311-563, and 
Brugmann, Z. f. allg. Sprw. 4. 100, Btr. 15. 523, and KG 354-62. For 
Grimm's view the following paragraph (l. с., 346) is especially char- 
acteristic: 


‘Das grammatische genus ist demnach eine in der phantasie der menschlichen 
sprache entsprungene ausdehnung des natürlichen auf alle und jede gegenstände. 
Durch diese wunderbare operation haben eine menge von ausdrücken, die sonst 
todte und abgezogene begriffe enthalten, gleichsam leben und empfindung emp- 
fangen, und indem sie von dem wahren geschlecht formen, bildungen, flexionen 
entlehnen, wird über sie ein die ganze sprache durchziehender reiz von bewegung 
und zugleich bindender verknüpfung der redeglieder ausgegossen. Man kann 
sich, wäre das genus in der sprache aufgehoben, verschlingungen der worte, wie 
wir sie in der griechischen oder lateinischen syntax bewundern, nicht wohl 
gedenken.’ | 


Brugmann, on the other hand, considers grammatical gender, accord- 
ing to Hirt (l. c., 336) ‘sozusagen einen ganz mechanischen Vorgang, 
der im Wesentlichen durch die äussere Form hervorgerufen ist. Die 
Worte waren Fem., weil sie auf -d oder -% ausgingen, Mask., weil sie auf 
-08 ausgingen.’ The author has stated his conception of the problem, 
which is based essentially on Brugmann, in his Outline of German 
Historical Grammar 77 f., in the following way: 


The grammatical concept of ‘gender’ originally had nothing to do with sex, nor 
are the two concepts entirely identical in our times (compare das Männchen, das 
Mädchen, das Weib). It is considered probable that the development of gender 
had its starting point in certain general facts of cattle raising among the early 
Indo-Europeans. The most numerous type of Indo-European nouns, the o-stems, 
appears in historical times generally as masculine gender. But it did not orig- 
inally denote the male human being or animal exclusively, nor did it refer to 
inanimate objecta as ‘male’ through a process of metaphorical sexualization. 
IE *ekwos ‘horse’, *w]qos ‘wolf’ did not necessarily mean ‘stallion’, ‘he-wolf’, 
but merely signified а definite individual horse or wolf. The corresponding stems 
in -d, *ekwd, "wigä had either generic or collective force, i.e., they denoted the 
type horse, wolf, or a group of horses or wolves (‘Gestüte, Rudel’). Under agri- 
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cultural conditions, the general type of domestic animal is represented by the 
female animal, while the male (the stallion, the bull, the rooster) appears as the 
exceptional individual. This is, for instance, illustrated by the fact that the 
Indo-European word for ‘cattle’, *gwöus (L. боз), in Germanic came to mean 
the female animal: German Kuh, English cow. The forms in -d, when referring 
to the animal type, became the starting point for feminine gender: *ekwd came 
to mean ‘mare’. In their collective meaning these forms gave rise to the neuter 
plural, which has the same ending as the feminine singular (compare L. fem. sing. 
mensa—neut. plur. verba). Neither the generic use of the d-stems nor the individ- 
ualising character of the o-stems was necessarily restricted to the female or 
male sex respectively, e.g., L. scriba ‘scribe’, agricola ‘farmer’, Slav. sluga ‘serv- 
ant’ (cp. Ger. die Bedienung, die Kundschaft) have so-called feminine forms, but 
denote male (as well as female) beings of a general type. 

The neuter singular was originally not distinct from the masculine, except for 
the lack of the nominative form, for which the accusative was substituted: L. 
verbum ‘word’ is both nominative and accusative. This is due to the fact that 
nouns of this type generally denote inanimate objects that are not very frequently 
used as active subjects of a sentence. 

These three categories—the individual, the generic, and the objective-collective 
—in the course of time were generalised beyond their original scope, and the 
endings of pronouns and adjectives were used in agreement with their stem forms. 
Thus the three ‘genders’ became essential distinctions in the Indo-European 
languages, but they are by no means fundamental categories of language in 
general. 


The three genders have been preserved in a number of IE languages, 
e.g. Slavic and German. In the Romance languages masculine and 
neuter have coalesced, and others, like English and Scandinavian, have 
in the noun abolished the category of gender altogether. 

In other languages the number of genders varies greatly. Finno- 
Ugrian has no trace of gender, not even in the pronoun; Finn. hän 
corresponds to E. ‘he, she, it’. Some languages of the Bantu group 
(southern Africa) have from 5 to 12 ‘genders’. The gender system of 
the Semitic languages is very similar to the IE conditions: there are 
two genders, masc. and fem. (not only of the noun, but also of the verb: 
gatala ‘he kills’, gatalat ‘she kills’; gatalta ‘you kill’ (masc.), gatalti ‘you 
kill’ (fem.); the same endings, that denote the fem. in nouns, are also 
used to form collectives and abstracts, and function as pl. endings besides, 
similar to the several functions of IE -d. 

NUMBER. 

The IE noun had three numbers, singular, plural, and dual. The 
latter has been given up almost everywhere. In the Slavic languages 
it is still in frequent use, especially for those parts of the body that 
are pairs: Russ. оё ‘eyes’, uši ‘ears’. In Germanic, the noun had lost 
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the dual in prehistoric times, but the personal pronoun still shows it in 
Gothic and Norse: wit, vit ‘both of us’, jut, it ‘both of you’. Go. duals 
of the 2nd pers. are still preserved in the modern Bav. dialects (Ostro- 
goths had settled in the southern part of the Bav. territory, as e.g. the 
name Gossensass ‘Gothic settlement’ shows): бв ‘you’ (nom.), enk ‘you’ 
(acc.), enker ‘your’ are duals from a historical standpoint, but plurals 
in their present meaning. 

c Cases. The number of distinct case forms varies greatly in the 
several IE languages, and it is hardly possible to state it with complete 
certainty for the period of our reconstruction of the primitive IE lan- 
guage. Undoubtedly, each language had more case forms in its earlier 
history, and their number decreased more or less in such a way that the 
functions of several case forms were combined іп one form. This process 
is termed ‘Syncretism’. Phonetic laws are the most common cause of 
syncretism. Through their action several endings were apt to become 
identical, and the resulting form functioned for the two or more cases 
from which it had developed. Thus, the o-stems had in Indo-European 
distinct forms for the ablative and instrumental sg., -dd and -d, Sk. 
ásvàüd : dévd; but in early Latin -d disappeared by phonetic law (about 
200 B.C.; earlier inscriptions have forms in -OD, cf. Sommer, LLFI? 
344), and the form equó was used both as ablative and as instrumental. 
The genitive sg. ended in -i, the locative sg. in -ei; the latter was con- 
tracted to -i, so that in classical times there is no difference between 
these two forms—Corinthi can be either gen. or loc. In many cases it 
is impossible to determine the IE source of a given form. If we did 
not happen to possess early L. (and other Italic) forms in -ód, we could 
not possibly tell whether L. equó goes back to the IE abl. or instr., or 
both. Thus, we cannot decide with certainty whether the Go. ‘dat. 
sg.’ daga should be traced back to the IE abl., instr. or loc. sg., for 
-öd, -б, -oi fall together in Gothic as -a. 

For the following cases IE origin must be assumed, although not 
all of them were in use in all stem classes and numbers alike: 

The nominative or subject case is the form used for the center of the 
Sentence concept. 

The accusative denotes the person, object or idea directly affected 
by the verb. 

The genitive with verbs indicates a less direct and complete influence 
of the verb concept on the noun concept than the accusative. With 
nouns it implies various types and degrees of connection between the 
two nouns. 
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The ablative denotes the source of action; its function is more or less 
closely related to the genitive on the one hand, to the instrumental on 
the other. 

The dative is the case of the noun in regard to which something is 
done. j 

The locative designates the place of action. 

The instrumental expresses the means by which something is done. 

The vocative is the form of address. | 

This number of cases is, of course, merely a result of historical de- 
velopment, accidental to a certain extent. It is by no means a logical 
postulate. Other language groups have different numbers with different 
logical foundations. Thus Magyar grammar distinguishes 21 cases, 
Finnish 18. True, the ‘endings’ of many of them are clearly post- 
positions, but they are ‘cases’ just the same, quite as much so as the 
IE cases. Doubtless some (or all?) of the IE case endings have also 
come from postpositions, though we shall probably never arrive at any 
certainty about this. The Magyar cases (whose names indicate their 
functions fairly well) are: Nominative, Accusative, Dative, Inessive, 
Elative, Illative, Superessive, Delative, Sublative, Adessive, Ablative, 
Allative, Terminative, Essive, Temporal, Modal, Distributive, Comita- 
tive, Sociative, Factive, Causal. The names of the Finnish cases are 

79. Endings. The origin of the case endings is not known, any more 
than that of the personal endings of the verb. Still, it is possible that 
а comparison with Finno-Ugrian may throw a light at least on one 
feature of the IE endings. Nearly every language of that group has 
two plural signs, a consonantic and a vocalic one. The former is mostly 
-t (-k in Magyar), and is used chiefly in the nom. and accus.; the latter ` 
is -t- (-e-), used in the other cases before the case ending: Finn. kala 
‘fish’, nom. pl. kalat, gen. sg. kalan, gen. pl. kalain (both plural signs 
are often combined, so that there are forms of the gen. pl. in -fen). 
Aside from certain phonetic changes caused by the plural sign -1-, the 
actual case endings are the same for both numbers. 

There are indications that in Indo-European, too, the actual case 
endings were originally the same for singular and plural. Thus -s 
was the nominative sign, and in the singular it was attached directly 
to the stem, but in the plural there was a connecting vowel -e-: Gk. 
(Dor.) rás < pód-s—pl. röö-es (L. -és < -et-es, ending of 1-stems). 
But many nouns formed the nom. sg. without endings, e.g., rarhp, pl. 
татёр-є; through the contrast between singular and plural forms like 
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these, -s came to be felt as a plural sign and was attached to singular 
endings to pluralize them: acc. sg. Афуо› < *log-o-m, pl. Adyous < 
*logom-s, logon-s; dat. sg. yy < *-i, dat. pl. №уои < -di-s. The 
functions of the cases were not absolutely fixed; thus the ending -013 
appears in Greek for the dat. pl., in Sanskrit and Lithuanian for the 
instr. pl. The accusative ending -m, mentioned above, appears in the 
plural with the same case function if -s is attached, but as the genitive 
ending, if a connecting vowel, apparently always o, but perhaps also e, 
is inserted: хора ‘land’, acc. sg. xépà» < -й-т, gen. pl хорбу < 
-d-o-m (in several languages, such as Greek and Sanskrit, this ending 
was transferred to all stem classes). Probably this genitive had orig- 
inally partitive function, similar to French ‘j’ai des plumes’. 
The following table lists, in general, only those IE case endings that 
occur in Germanic. 
SINGULAR 

b Nominative. (1) -s with vocalic stems except d-stems, and with 
stems ending in stops: | 
Gk. М№к-о-, Gme. *wulf-a-z, Со. wulfs, ON ulfr! 
L. host-i-s, Стас. *sast-i-z, Go. gasts, ON gestr! 
Sk. sün-u-s, Gmc. *sun-u-z, Go. sunus, ON sunr! 
L. noz < *noct-s, Gmc. *nahi-s, Go. nahts, [ON пон?) 
Pres. Part., L. -n(t)s, Gmc. -ndz, Go. frijönds (ON fr&nde, weak). 


! Run. stainarz, gastiz, sunur. — *analogical, following the d-stems. The 
masc. fötr ‘foot’ has -r, but this, too, is analogical, since *f0t-s would have become 
*foes. 


In Indo-European, some nominatives of this type had the accent on 
the stem and some had it on the suffix (‘ending’ in a wider sense); cf. 
Gk. Aéyos, but ‘vis, Sk. sünüs. Germanic standardized the type 
with accented stem, and therefore the ending became subject to Ver- 
ner’s Law. The resulting -z appears as -& in Old Norse, but dis- 
appears in WGmc.: 

OE wulf, giest, sunu, naht, freond, OHG wolf, gast, sun(u), naht, friunt. 
In Gothic, the law of the unvoicing of final spirantes restores -s. 

(2) No endings with d-stems, 3- (-jd, -j2) stems and stems in n, r, 8: 
Gk. бед ‘goddess’, Gmc. *seba, Go. giba, ON giof < *sebu. 

(-d becomes -a in Go., -u in NWGmc.). 

Sk. pdini, Gk. хбтиа ‘Herrin’, Go. bandi ‘band’; frijóndi, fem. of 
frijónds 
Gk. vow» ‘shepherd’, кю» ‘dog’, L. hom, Go. guma ‘man’, ON gume 
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Gk. rarhp, L. pater, Go. fadar, ON faber 
Gk. &peßos! ‘place of darkness’, Go. rigis (-z), ON rékkr ‘darkness’ 


1 „оз is not ending, but stem suffix; gen. sg. spéSous < -e8-08. 


Accusative, -m: 

Gk. dbx-o-v, Go. wulf, ON ulf (Run. staina) с 
L. host-i-m > -em, Go. gast, ON gest 

Sk. sün-ü-m, Go. sunu, ON тод ‘son’ (Run. magu) 

Gk. deav, Go. giba, ON giof (analogical for *gafa). 

(-dm becomes -a in all dialects, subject, of course, to secondary 

changes.) 

Gk. rörv-ıa-v < -ja-m, Go. bandja, frijöndja < -jd-m. 

Gk. }yeu-dv-a < -m, Go. guman, ON hana 

Gk. тат-ёр-а < -m, Go. fadar, ON fobor < -r-m, as L. patrem 
L. noct-em < -m, Go. naht, ON пой 

L. -nt-em < -m, Go. frijönd. 

The accusative of neuters is always identical with the nominative. 
It ends in -m in o-stems, but lacks an ending in all other stems: L. 
iugum = Go. juk < -о-т; Gk. &peßos is nominative as well as accu- 
sative. 

Genitive, -es/-os/-s with nouns, -so with pronouns. In Germanic, d 
and partly also elsewhere, the pronominal ending was transferred to o- 
stem nouns, possibly also to d-, i-, u-stems. 

(1) -es/-08/-s 

Gk. xv»-ós, L. homin-is < -es, Go. gumins, ON hana 

Gk. varp-ós, L. patris < -es, Go. fadrs, (ON fopor) 

L. noct-is, Go. nahts, ON n&tr; gen. of nótt, merkr, gen. of mork ‘bound- 
ary’, < 42 < -es. 

In these classes the accent was on the stem, therefore Old Norse has 
-R, but WGmc. has no ending; ON hana < *hananr > -nn, Run. -an, 
with loss of -n in literary Norse. Gothic, of course, unvoiced final -z. 

ON fobor may either be a transfer from the accusative, or it may 
correspond to Sk. pitür < *pot-r-s. OE fötes, OHG nahtes are trans- 
fers from the o-class (nahtes in analogy with tages). 

As far as evidence goes, we must assume -es rather than -0s, since we 
find numerous forms with umlaut: ON merkr < *mark-iz, bekr < 
*bök-iz = OE ёс, ОЕ byrg, gen. of burg; by the side of ON fopor we find 
febr, and likewise brobr, mépr. 

(2) -es/-os or -so 
Gk. deäs can be explained either as -d-es (Brugmann, KG 380); or as 
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-d-so (l. c., 54, Anm.). The same is true for Go. gibós (ON дајаг, OE 
giefe, OS geda, OHG gebä). As the long vowel shows, the ending had 
three morae; this can be due to the contraction of @ + е, or to the loss 
of -o after a long syllable, with transfer of the lost mora to the pre- 
ceding syllable (Streitberg’s Dehnstufengesetz, 1. c., 144 f.). 

Go. anstais (fem.), sunaus can likewise be interpreted either from 
-01-80, -0U-80 or from -01-е8, -ou-es; in both cases we have IE -dts, -dus, 
as in Lith. naktés (now spelled naktiés) sünaüs. ON dstar, sonar, OE 
suna, OS suno, OHG fridó correspond to this. OE éste (- in the earliest 
documents), OS OHG ensti cannot be original gen. forms, but were 
transferred from the dative-locative. 

(3) -so is the ending of the o-stems, as in Greek: 00 < *sod-ó-so 
or *sod-¢-so; -sjo appears in Sk., e.g. vrkdsya, and in Gk., Alxow (Hom.). 
For the Gmc. forms we have to assume that the accent was on the 
connecting vowel, as in the Gk. ööös-type, so that we have -s in all 
dialects (Go. pronominal forms like þiz-uh, biz-ei etc. do not disprove 
this; the attached particle was stressed, but that has no bearing on the 
accent of the noun forms). Otherwise, van Helten, Btr. 36. 436, 
Hirt HU 2. 35. But it is difficult to decide with certainty whether the 
connecting vowel was e or о. Go. wulfis certainly had -e-, and fre- 
quently this is also assumed for OS OHG -es.! ON ulfs goes back to 
-080, since we have Run. forms in -as (e.g. 30Öagas, proper name, in- 
scription of Valsfjord). The earliest OE manuscripts have -xs < 
-0-80 (dömzs), the later form is -es. For OS OHG -es is the regular 
form. OS -as, which is fairly frequent, is apparently a secondary de- 
velopment from -es.? The same is probably true for OHG -as which 
appears from the tenth century on, especially in Bavarian. The ex- 
planation of the e in these two dialects is hampered by the almost 
general belief that unaccented e always became 1 in Germanic. But 
as а matter of fact there is no evidence that it was treated differently 
from e in accented syllables (38 a, 2): it remained e before a mid or 
low vowel, but changed to i elsewhere; therefore -eso > -esa > -es. 
Thus, we must assume -eso for Go. OS OHG, but -oso for ON OE. 
There is nothing surprising in this; such variations may occur even 
within a single language, e.g., Sl. &eso/cego ‘of what’ as against kogo 
‘of whom’ (*kweso/kwoso; for g < z < 8, cf. Prokosch, AJPh 32. 434 f.). 

Ablative. A genuine ablative form exists only for the o-stems; it 
ended in -ód -éd, Sk. vrkäd, OL. Gnaivód, adv. facillumed (classical 
-6, 3). The Go. dat. wulfa may be explained as an ablative. 

e Dative. The ending was -ai, which became д1 di (three morae) when 
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contracted with the suffix vowel of the o- and ä-stems: Gk. бєф, бєй. 
It cannot be proved that this is preserved in Gmc. True, the 
‘datives’ of most of the o- and d-stems can be interpreted as going 
back to the IE dative: ON ulfe, ОЕ wulfz, wulfe, OHG tage < -о-аї 
> - > Gme. -ai, NWGme. -e; Go. gibai, OE giefe < -d-az; but since 
the datives of the other classes were clearly locatives, this would seem 
to be an unnecessarily complicated construction. 

Locative. Of the several IE types (cf. Brugmann, KG 384 f.) of the 
locative, the forms in -i explain satisfactorily all Gmc. ‘dative’ forms, 
although several of them may have other explanations too. We find it, 
e.g. in Gk. zomévi, «wi, татрі, vuri, Sk. sündvi < *sün-ou-i. In 
ä-stems, this, of course, combines into a tri-moric diphthong (Gk. 
беф can be а locative quite as well as a dative), and it is generally 
supposed that in o-stems too the contraction of o + ? (е + 1) results in 
‘Schleifton’ (three morae). But the only argument for this is from Gk. 
forms like "одџої, &xei, and Kurylowicz (Language 8. 200 ff.) has 
shown conclusively that the Gk. distinction between acute (two morae) 
and circumflex (three morae) contains a great deal of innovation. 
While it is an undeniable fact that contractions of o e a result in tri- 
moric syllables (cf. below, nom. pl.), it is altogether improbable that 
о + 3, е + 2 would have the same result. In spite of the fact that 
evidence from the Greek seems to point to the contrary, it is reasonably 
certain that the locative of o-stems ended in -&, which became -a in 
Gothic, -e everywhere else. It is therefore most consistent and sys- 
tematic to consider Go. wulfa fundamentally a locative, although, of 
course, phonologically, ablative, instrumental and locative had fallen 
together in this form. Likewise, the NWGmc. forms in - (early OE 
-&) should be considered locatives. 

Go. gibai, OE gtefe < -d + 1 are likewise locatives, and so are the 
datives of the other classes. Ав far as the scanty evidence goes, the 
locatives of 1- and u-stems ended in -ëi -éu, which may well have been 
a development from -ei + i, -u + i; in Sk. agná (Ved.) ‘in the fire’ 
the diphthongal element is absorbed, but it appears in Agnäy-i ‘the 
wife of Agni’, similar to sindu: Mandv-i ‘the wife of Manu’. For Go. 
anstai, sunau it is usually claimed that -& -éu became -ai -au in East 
Germanic, but -ei > i, «u > iin NWGmc., but there is no evidence 
for this, unless we consider the parallel of Go. fadar = Gk. rarnp as 
such. It is safer to interpret Go. -ai -au as transfers from the genitive. 
But the -é-form appears in OS OHG ensti, also in OE éste (in early 
documents the ending is -), the -€u-form in ON syne (= syni, with 
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umlaut), early OHG suniu; OE suna, OS suno are evidently genitive 
forms (ОЕ suna, OS suntes for older *suno), or at least owe their vowel 
to them. 

Consonantic stems, of course, drop the ending -1: Go. hanin, fadr, 
baurg; ON hana, febr. 

g Instrumental. Of the several ТЕ formations, the Gmc. noun shows 
traces of only one: o- and d-stems had instrumentals with a long suffix 
vowel, but without actual ending: Lith. vilkü ‘by the wolf’ (the long 
quantity is preserved in the definite form of the adjective, gerüo-ju ‘by 
the good’ < *geré-j5): OS wulfu, OHG wolfu < -0 are instrumentals 
both in form and function; OS gebu, OHG gebu, ON giof, < -d, are 
instrumentals in form, but function as datives. 

h A Vocative form (IE without ending; -e in L. domine is the suffix 
vowel) exists only in the Go. o-, i-, u-stems: wulf, gast, sunu (sunau). 
Everywhere else the nom. functions also as а voc. 

PLURAL 
Nominative, -es. 
In the o- and d-stems this was contracted with the suffix vowel, re- 

i sulting in -ós. With the loss of one mora we find this in Go. wulfós, 
OHG wolfä (length sometimes marked by Notker; probably the acc. 
tagd was frequently used instead), with the loss of two morae in ON 
ulfar (rhotacism). OE wulfas, OS wulfos are only apparently identical 
with the Go. form, since -s (-z) in endings disappeared in Сте. 
They are usually compared with Sk. (Ved.) forms with double ending 
(a&vásas < -0 + es + es), but such a remarkable coincidence is un- 
likely; these forms are & Vedic innovation. When we consider that in 
all WGmc. dialects the nom. and acc. pl. have the same form (aside 
from such transitional differences as OHG tagd : tagd) another explana- 
tion seems more probable. In the two dialects that have these forms, 
n before в disappeared with compensatory lengthening (29 с), -ons > 
-ös; the same was the case in the corresponding L. ending: *lupons > 
lupds, partly also in stem syllables (reduction of n with nasalization of 
the preceding vowel): Césor by the side of Cénsor. ‘Bisweilen Doppel- 
schreibung des в: mensses, messes . .. , was dafür spricht, dass bei Re- 
duktion des -n- neben dem vorhergehenden Vokal auch das folgende 
-8- eine Quantitätssteigerung erfuhr’ (Sommer, LLFL? 245). In Oscan 
this is even clearer than in Latin: feíhüss ‘muros’, and analogical 
víass ‘vias’. It is highly probable that this was the case in Old English 
and Old Saxon too: -s < -ns was more strongly articulated than 
original -s and was therefore preserved; if во, wulfas, wulfos are accu- 
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sative forms. It is perhaps more than mere coincidence that Old 
English and Old Saxon have the same form as Gothic: Originally, the 
Goths and other East Germanic tribes were the neighbors of the (later) 
Anglo-Frisian group; it may well be that of the two available forms, 
nom. *wulfö and acc. *wulfans > *wulfos(s), bilingual speakers gave the 
preference to that form which their East Germanic neighbors used for 
the nominative. 


Norm: But Frisian has wulfa, -ar; the former is either the old nominative or 
a transfer from the n-stems, the latter is probably due to Norse influence. 


а + es gives, of course, the same result as o + es: бз was shortened 
by one mora in Gothic and Old High German, by two morae elsewhere: 
Go. gibös, OHG gebd (also gebd, probably the old accusative form), 
ON giafar, OE giefz, giefe, OS geda. 

i- and w-stems show grade of the suffix: -ei-es > -1s > Go. -eis 
(= 18), gasteis, ansteis, ON gester, OE ste (analogical giestas), OS 
gesti, with loss of two morae; OHG gesti must be an accusative. The 
long vowel is preserved in OE pri, OHG drt ‘3’ < *trei-es. 

-6и-е8 > Aus = -jus, Go. sunjus, ON syner (Run. sunig) and, with 
regular loss of -z in WGmc., OS OHG sunt (early OHG suniu). Old 
English has suna (felda, handa) and sunu. The latter is doubtless the 
old acc., Go. sununs; the former must go back to -ou-es which was 
perhaps substituted for -eu-es under the influence of the gen. pl. and 
the gen., dat. sg., possibly because the umlaut form “syne = Go. 
sunjus constituted an anomaly in the OE declension, where otherwise 
the stem vowel of the singular and plural are nearly everywhere the 
same (for root stems like fot—fa# see below). 

Consonant stems consistently retain the -s in Gothic: gumans tug- 
gins, baürgs, frijönds; fadrjus ів formed by analogy to sunjus (also, see 
below, under accusative). In Old Norse, -в was assimilated to pre- 
ceding n r 1: *hanang > *hanan(n) > hana, *faðrir > febr (Öohtrir 
preserved on the stone of Tune, 5th cent.), negl, but. was preserved 
after other consonants: fótr, merkr, gefendr. WGmc.: OE guman, tun- 
gan, fé (analogical fed(e)ras), OS gumon, tungun, fader, naht, OHG 
gomun, zungün, muoter (analogical faterd), naht. 

Neuter. The ending of the nom., acc. pl. is -d, which appears as -a 
in Gothic, as -u in NWGmc. (lost in Norse under all circumstances, in 
WGme. after a long syllable): Go. barna, ON bern < *barnu, OE 
bearn : scipu, OS barn : skipu, OHG barn; in Old High German, -u is 
preserved only occasionally in -jo-stems and diminutives, through early 
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analogy with short-stem plurals in -u, which as such were no longer 
existent in historical OHG: cunniu ‘families’ (Tatian), for *kunni, Al. 
chindiliu for regular chindeli. -n-stems: Go. augöna, ON auga, OE 
&agan, OS ögun, OHG ougun. 

While the singular of -s-stems had virtually disappeared (cf. 86), 
some plural forms were preserved in Old English: lambru, cildru (or 
cild; with addition of -n from the n-declension in NE children). In 
German these -s/-r plurals increased remarkably in number, due to 
the fact that the old plural of neuter o-stems was identical with the 
singular (wort—wort), and the r-ending offered a means of distinction. 
Old High German had about 30 r-plurals (e.g., lembir, kelbir, huonir); 
in Standard New High German, there are about three times as many, 
including some fifteen masculines, but the number varies greatly in the 
dialects.’ 


Nore: The numerous -r-plurals of the modern Norse languages have nothing 
to do with the s-stems, but represent a spread from the vocalic stems. From 
ulfar, giafar, gester, syner, -r was transferred to -n-stems in ON (hanar, tungor), 
апа in modern Norse the -r of consonant stems (fölr, nætr) was extended to -er: 
Norw. fetter, nætter. In fact, Norwegian shows a tendency to use -er-plurals 
for all nouns, including loan words (sofaer, studier, verber, poteter). 


k Accusative. The ending is -ns. Very probably this is an assimila- 
tion from -ms, that is, the singular ending -m with the addition of -s, 
which had come to be felt as a characteristic of the plural (79 a). In 
Gothic, -ns remained intact and, moreover, prevented the loss of a 
mora: wulfans, gastins, sununs, fadruns, fotuns; in the latter two forms, 
-uns < -ns, being identical with the ending of u-stems, caused partial 
or complete transition to that class: nom. pl. fadrjus; complete transi- 
tion in the case of fötus, tunbus (where analogy with handus, kinnus 
may have helped). With n-stems, -ns coalesced with the n of the 
suffix without the development of u: hanans, tuggöns. Some isolated 
consonant stems substitute the nominative for the accusative: mans 
< *man-n-iz, by the side of mannans (formed by analogy with gumans, 
both forms were used for both the nominative and accusative), frijönds, 
baürgs, паћіз etc. In Norse, -ns > -nz > -nr was assimilated to -nn, -n, 
which disappeared: ulfa, geste, vondo ‘rods’ (sunr has syne, formed in 
analogy to the nom. pl. syner). In WGmc. nom. and acc. pl. are 
always identical, mostly by phonetic law. For OE OS, it is generally 
assumed that the nom. in -as, -os was substituted for the acc., but 
according to 79 i the reverse is more probable; a trace of the old condi- 
tion is supposed to exist in Hildebrandslied 6, helidos ubar hringa, but 
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it is more likely that Лей дов is an OS, hringa an OHG form; cf. Braune, 
Ahd. Gramm. $193, Anm. 4. 

After a long vowel, -n- of -ns had been absorbed in IE times, with 
compensatory lengthening, making the vowel tri-moric: *eäys > 
“Seas, spelled historically 60eás. Therefore, in the d-class nom. pl. 
and acc. pl. are identical: Go. gibds, ON giafar etc. 

Genitive. The IE ending is almost universally assumed to have 
been -óm. We do find this in Sanskrit, Greek, Lithuanian, Germanic. 
But in Latin the gen. pl. ends in -um (régum, host-i-um; hortórum with 
2 > r from the pronominal declension) and in Slavic in > = й (vlok^). 
These endings are the normal development of -om. Streitberg, IF 1. 
251 ff., attempted to show that they are shortened from -óm, but at 
best it may be conceded that he has made it probable that such shorten- 
ing may have happened, especially in Latin, but certainly not that it 
necessarily did happen. Osthoff, MU 1. 207 ff., assumed -om at least 
for consonant stems. Loewe, GS 2. 8, speaks of 'idg. -óm, aus stam- 
mesausl. -o und Endung -om kontrahiert’, and similarly Hirt, HU 2. 31, 
believes ‘der Stammesauslaut o war mit der Partikel -om kontrahiert 
worden.’ 

Probably we must assume the following development: in Indo- 
European the ending was -om (that is, the ending of the acc. sg. in 
partitive function, with insertion of the connecting vowel -о-). In the 
o-class and the d-class contraction with the suffix vowel gave -óm, but 
for the other classes we must reconstruct original forms in -om. Every 
IE language generalized one or the other of these two endings: Thus, 
Greek transferred the ending of бебу = "0eo-ov and *6«a-ov to all 
other classes (dvépav, татрй>, vgov), and Sanskrit, Lithuanian and 
Germanic did the same: Sk. ndvdm, vácám (with vocalic stems generally 
-nàm, which had probably developed under the influence of the n-stems), 
Lith. vilkü, OHG wolfo. But Italic and Slavic generalized -om, there- 
fore not опу L. régum, hostium, but also deorum (older deum). 


Norte: Greek offers an apparent difficulty. According to the usual rules of 
contraction, o + o gives Ion.-Att. ov (closed 6), not w (open 6). Therefore, we 
should expect *Aóxovy» (Dor. XAóxor). But it is probable that we have to deal 
with two different periods of contraction: In the first period, o + o, without 
intervening consonant, was contracted to ш; later, s or j between vowels dropped 
out, and the new o + o became ov: gen. sg. floso > той; dovdotper ‘we serve’ 
ів not an old IE type, but а Gk. innovation; it was formed on the pattern of pı- 
dover from *XM(j)oue; the theoretical *6ovAé(j)oue» probably never existed. 
However, it is also possible that ш» represents а spread from the d-class ex- 
clusively. 
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All NWGm:. gen. pl. go back to -Sm, e.g., ON OE daga (ulfa, wulfa), 
OS wulfo, OHG wolfo; OHG gomöno, ougöno, zungöno, fatero etc. 

In Gothic, 5 < -óm appears only in d-stems and, doubtless under 
their influence, in feminine n-stems: gibd, tuggdnd. All other nouns 
have -2: wulfé, gasté, ansté, gumané etc. This ending has puzzled com- 
parative grammar a good deal, but it is rather easily explained if we 
accept -om as the IE ending. This leads us to the following proportion: 

NWGmc. -as : Go. -4s = NWGme. -d : Go. -8 

IE -0-80 : -е-80 = -0-0m > -õm : e-om > -Em. 

That is: since Gothic gave preference to the e-grade of the suffix 
vowel in the gen. sg., the same may be supposed for the gen. pl. Cf. 
Loewe, GS 2. 8: ‘Got. -ё lässt sich auf idg. -én zurückführen, das aus 
-e-om entstanden sein könnte.’ This also explains the ending - of the 
d-stems: IE -d-om > Gmc. -óm would be apt to resist the spread of 
the ending -2; in the other classes, -от would have disappeared in 
Germanic, and the resulting forms without ending (Go. guman- etc.) 
add -2 in Gothic, -ó elsewhere. That Old High German generalized -ö, 
although the gen. sg. probably had the suffix vowel -e-, does not invali- 
date this explanation. After all, the assumption of the same suffix 
vowel for singular and plural that is implied for Gothic in the propor- 
tion given above, does not necessarily hold good for Old High Ger- 
man too.* 

m  Ablative, Dative, Instrumental were not as distinctly different in the 
plural as they were in the singular. The most widely spread type of 
endings was characterized by a labial element, bh in Sanskrit (dat.-abl. 
-bhyas, instr. -bhi3) and Latin (-bus), m in Balto-Slavic (dat.-abl. Lith. 
-mus, OSI. -mə < -mos; instr. Lith. -mis, OSI. -mi). Such labial ele- 
ments—perhaps rather stem suffixes than actual case endings—occur 
in the singular too, without the plural sign -s: -bhi in L. tibi, Gk. ш 
‘with power’; -mi in Balto-Slavic instrumentals, like OSI. synome, Lith. 
sunumi. The Gmc. dat. pl. ends in -m, but it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether this goes back to -mos or -mis. OE þēm, tuém = 
Go. paim, twaim point to -mis on account of the umlaut of OE d, but 
it is only probable, not absolutely certain, that these pronoun or nu- 
meral forms had the same origin as the noun forms. The vowel was 
lost, -mz was assimilated to -mm -m. (But we have Run. gestumz, 
borumR and feminine names like Vatvims, Aflims in religious inscrip- 
tions.) Before this, Gothic preserves the original stem vowel: wulfam, 
giböm, gastim, sunum, gumam < *guman-m, tuggöm < *tuggón-m, 
fadrum, fotum < -m; baürgim follows the pattern of the istems. In 
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the other languages there is a marked tendency to generalize -um, 
which originally belonged only to the consonant stems and the u-stems. 
We still have OHG gebóm (probably supported by zungóm « -ónm), 
gestim, but ON gestom, OE giestom. ON giofom, OE giefum, OS gebun 
can be the phonological developments of -dm, or transfers of -um. 

The IE Locative in -su (-st) has left no trace in the Gmc. languages. 


THE GERMANIC DECLENSIONS 


Parallel to the distinction between 'strong' and *weak' verbs, Jacob Grimm, 
Deutsche Gramm. 1. 133-7, also divided the Gmc. nouns into a ‘strong’ and a 
‘weak’ type. The latter comprises the n-stems, the former all others. While 
this classification is of fundamental importance for the adjective, it is also prac- 
tical for the noun during the older periods. But among the modern Gmc. lan- 
guages, only German has fully preserved the distinction—in fact, it has some- 
what extended its scope. 


VOWEL STEMS 


80. The o-Stems Я 
A. Риге o-Stems. 
MASCULINES: Singular 
Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Instr. Voc. 
Go.  wulfs wulf wulfs wulfa wulf 


ON  ulfr ulf ulfs ulfe 

OE wif  wulf wulfes wulfe 

OS wulf wulf wulfes wulfe wulfu 
OHG wolf wolf wolfes wolfe wolfu 


Plural 


wulfós wulfans wulfe wulfam 
ulfar ulfa ulfa ulfom 

wulfas wulfas  wulfa wulfum 
wulfos wulfos  wulfo wulfum 
wolfá мой wolfo wolfum. 


NEUTERS: Nom. sg. — acc. sg. masc. 


Nom. acc. pl. Go. barna—ON bgrn—OE bearn : scipu—OS barn : scipu 
—OHG barn. 

(1) The stem vowel is subject to mutation in accordance with the 
vowel of the ending. Thus Old Norse has u-umlaut of the stem vowel a: 
armr, dat. pl. grmom; barn, nom. pl. bern < *barnu, dat. pl. bgrnom. ein 
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dat. sg. dege, in spite of the optional spelling degi, is not t-umlaut, but 
g-umlaut. Old English shows the regular alternation between г and а: 
г in closed syllables or when followed by_a front vowel, a before a back 
vowel—sg. dag, dzges, dzge, pl. dagas, daga, dagum, sg. fet, fates, fate, 
pl. fatu, fata, fatum. 

(2) In the ON nom. sg. -r is assimilated to s and r regularly, to l 
and n after a long or unaccented syllable: iss ‘ice’ (masc.), akr ‘acre’ 
(rr simplified), stdll ‘stool’ (but selr ‘seal’), steinn. Analogy interferes 
with this to a certain extent. 

(3) Some ON words have in the gen. sg. -ar, the ending of ti- and u- 
stems: ерат (but also etbs) ‘of the oath’; some have no ending in the 
dat. sg.: hring (or hringe); these forms are probably old instrumentals 
in -ó. 

B. jo-Stems. 

b Masculines: hafrdeis ‘shepherd’, harjis ‘army’; ON nipr ‘relative’. 
Sg. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. hatrdeis hatrdi hatrdeis hatrdja, pl. hatrdjés etc. 
harjgis han* harjis harja harjós 
ON  hirper hirbe hirbes — hirpe hirpar, -a 
nipr nip nibs nip nipiar, ла 
OE hierde hierde hierdes hierde hierdar 
here here heries herie heria, -ia 
OS hirdi hirdi hirdies — hirdie hirdios 
heri heri heries herie herios 
OHG hirti hirti  hirtes hirte hirte, -й. 
There are no masc. short-stem nouns in OHG; heri and endi (Go. 
andeis, OS endi, masc.) are neuters. 
Neuters: Go. reiki ‘rule’, Go. kunt ‘kin’. 
Sg. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. РІ. Nom. Acc. 
Go. reiki reikjis reikja, retkja 
kuni kunjis kunja kunja 
ON лке rikes rike rike (gen. rikia) 
kyn 


OE rice rices rice ricu 
OS riki rikies rikie riki 


OHG rich: riches riche richi 
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The following points are to be noted: 

(1) The treatment of the suffix -je/jo-, Gmc. -ja-/ji-; the difference 
between Go. hafrdeis : harjis etc., is a consequence of the quantity of 
the stem syllable. According to 33 b and 49 d, h, this implied a differ- 
ence of syllable division. The nominative Go. harjis, in spite of many 
attempts to explain it so! can hardly go back entirely to -jos, which 
would have yielded *haris. We must assume that it introduced j from 
the cases with j (gen., dat. sg., all cases of the pl.); ei in hatrdeis, how- 
ever, is the product of contraction within the syllable, according to 
‘Siever’s Law’ (33 b). 

Fundamentally the same holds good for the other dialects. In Old 
Norse, j was preserved before back vowels after a short stem and after 
k g, therefore gen. pl. пча, ri-kia, but hir-ba. The nom., gen. sg. 
hirber hirbes must have the same origin as Go. haírdeis, with the usual 
loss of a second mora. The acc. sg. reintroduced -e from the other 
cases of the singular. The forms of nibr correspond to those of harjts. 
-j- between consonants disappeared in nir and nibs. The dat. sg. nip 
is probably a dative without ending like hring; *nibia should have 
become *nibi, nipe. 

Also the WGmc. forms correspond to the Go. ones. But it must be 
kept in mind that all final consonants of the stem with the exception 
of r were doubled before j. Therefore we have OE cyn(n), cynnes, 
secg ‘man’ (for cg cf. 31 c), gen. sg. secges; before back vowels j is often 
preserved and spelled e: pl. secg(e)as, secg(e)a, secg(e)um; OS kunni 
(for *kun, with analogical restoration of -ni; we find bed and beddi), 
kunnies; Old High German has no difference between long stems and 
short stems; the analogical nom.-acc. sg. kunni is always used, and 7 
is never expressed in the spelling. The fact that, strictly speaking, in 
historical WGmc. all jo-stems except those in r are ‘long’, since the 
double consonant implies & long syllable, has nothing to do with this; 
the consonant lengthening took place after these paradigms bad been 
established, which happened essentially in Gmc. times. 

C. wo-Stems do not differ from pure -o-stems, except that -w in final 
position becomes -u (-o-); but -wi 8 frequently restored analogically: 
masc. Go. bius, ON -ber, OE beo(w), OS theo-, OHG deo ‘servant’; 
. neut. Go. triu, ON tre, OE tréo(w), OS treo 'tree'—gen. triwes, trés, 
iréowes (analogical -o-), trewes. The nom. sg. Go. þius really does not 
occur; it is reconstructed on the basis of biwós, biwe; w after a short 
vowel formed a diphthong with this when final or before a consonant, 
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cf. naus ‘corpse’, pl. naweis (form of the t-declension) ; it remained after 
a long vowel: snaiws ‘snow’. 

For the disappearance of w in ON -Per, tre, cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 39, 
Note 1. 

81. The ä-Stems. 

In Germanic all d-stems are feminines, but elsewhere also masculines 
occur, denoting types of human beings, e.g., L. scriba, poeta, agricola, 
OSI. sluga ‘servant’, vojevoda ‘army leader’, Gk. veavlas ‘youth’. 

а А, Pure d-Stems. 


Singular Plural 
Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Ace. Gen. Dat. 
Go.  giba giba  gibós  gibai gibds gibds  gibo gibóm 
ON  giof [giof] giafar giof  giafar giafar giafa giofom 


OE  giefu, dr giefe giefe giefe giefe  giefe — giefa giefum 
Os [geba], hwil geba geba gebu geba geba  [gebono] gebun 
OHG [geba], hwil geba geba gebu gebă geba Igeböno] geböm. 


(1) In Old Norse, u-mutation and breaking follow the usual rules: 
skor ‘hair’ < *skaru, acc. analogical skor, dat. (instr. in -4 > -u) зот, 
dat. pl. skgrom; giof < *zebu; giafar < *zeböz. 

(2) In WGmc., -u of the nom. sg. would be preserved after short 
stems, dropped after long stems. But only Old English carries this out 
consistently: giefu but dr (se in giefu, of course, is not a long vowel, 
but : is merely a spelling device indicating the spirantic character of р; 
cf. 24 c, 3). In Old Saxon and Old High German short-stem nouns 
and long-stem nouns usually have the same ending, -a < -dm, trans- 
ferred to the nom., e.g., OS OHG ёга ‘honor’, as against OE dr. Only 
a few nouns, like hwil ‘while’ have preserved the genuine nom. form 
without ending. OS thiod ‘people’, as against OHG diota, is especially 
frequent. | 

(3) OS gebono, OHG geböno, instead of *gebo, gebö, follow the pattern 
of the n-stems. 

OE giefe, spelled -æ in early documents, goes back to -äm in the acc. 
sg., to -äs in the gen. sg. and nom. acc. pl., to -ät (loc.) in the dat. sg. 

b В. jäStems. 

The nom. sg. shows gradation of the stem suffix, -74/ja/4: Sk. vidya 
‘knowledge’, Gk. veavia(s); Gk. хбтиа ‘lady’, yépovca ‘carrying’ 
(fem.) < *pipovria; Sk. patní ‘lady’, dévi ‘goddess’. This type was 
closely connected, in fact, more or less interchangeable, with jé-stems, 
cf. L. materiés (with -s added by analogy with dies) = materia. 

In Germanic, we find the endings -jä and -%. Gothic and Old Norse 
use the former with short stems, the latter with long stems: Go. banja 
‘wound’, ја ‘relationship’, kalja ‘hell’, but bandi ‘band’, þiudan-gardi 
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‘kingdom’, þüsundi ‘thousand’; ON *ben ‘wound’, hel ‘death’ (the effect 
of the -j- is apparent in egg ‘edge’ < *akjd, L. aciés, Frigg < *prijä, 
30, 33 c; with addition of -2, following the analogy of feminine i-stems, 
heipr ‘heath’, ylgr ‘she-wolf’ (= Sk. от), elfr ‘river’. Go. mawi ‘girl’ 
= ON mz-r, biwi ‘maid-servant’ are only apparently exceptions from 
this rule, dnce they go back to *maswt, þizwī and are therefore long- 
stem nouns. | 

In the WGmc. group the difference is obliterated by the doubling of 
the final consonant caused by -j-. We have therefore OE bend = Go. 
bqndi, hild ‘battle’, wylf ‘she-wolf’, where + < % disappeared, because 
the stem was long, but also sbb = Go. sibja, benn = Go. banja, hell 
= Go. halja: j of -7u was absorbed in the lengthened consonant, and -u 
disappeared. In Old Saxon and Old High German here, as in the pure 
d-stems, the acc. has taken the place of the nom.: OS sibbia, eggia, 
redia, OHG stppa, minna, redia (reda). In Old Saxon only hel = Go. 
halja has preserved the old nom., and in Old High German the nouns in 
-injd > -innu, -in(n), like kuningin, gulin (since the 11th cent. -inna). 

The other cases do not differ materially from the forms of the pure 
d-stems—Go. балаўа, bandjös, bandjat, pl. bandjös, etc. But two effects 
of 7 are significant for the d-stems: umlaut, where possible in Norse 
and WGmc., and consonant lengthening in WGmc. (gg also in Norse). 

С. wä-Stems. 

The inflection does not differ from that of other d-stems, but the 
phonetic laws about the treatment of w are to be noted. Gothic pre- 
serves it everywhere: bandwa ‘sign’, bandwös, etc. In Old Norse, w 
disappeared before Prim. Norse o u, but was retained elsewhere: gr 
‘arrow’ < *arud, атии, nom. pl. gruar; stop ‘landing’, stobuar. Like- 
wise, in WGmc. w disappeared before back vowels, but analogy and 
other secondary changes have greatly obliterated the original condi- 
tions: OE beadu ‘battle’ < *badwd, -wu (but md ‘meadow’, with loss 
of -u after the long stem), dat. pl. beadwum with analogical w; Old 
Saxon and Old High German have retained only a few forms with w, 
thus OS brdwon (dat. pl.) ‘eye-brows’, OHG nom. sg. bräwa, brda, та. 

82. The i-Stems. 


MASCULINES: Singular Plural 

Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. gasts gast gastis gasta gastets gaslıns gasté gastim 
ОМ gestr gest gests geste ester geste gesta gestom 
ОЕ giest giest giestes gieste gieste, -as giesta giestom 
OS gast gast gastes gaste gesli gestio gestiun 
OHG gast gast gastes gaste gesti gest(e)o дегт 
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NEUTERS: 

OE spere! spere speres spere speru spera sperum 

OS ur-lag? -lagi -lag(i)es -lag(3)e -lagu -lag(1)o -lagiun 
1 ‘apear’. 2 ‘war’. 

FEMININES: 

Go. -débs deb débats агра  débeis débins арг агыт 

ON (Forms of the d-class, вее below, 3) 

OE аға déd dde агае d&de déda ddum 

OS ада ddd dädi dädi ddd: dádio dädiun 

OHG tät tät tāti tati tats tdi(e)o tätim. 


(1) The endings of the singular of the masculine are everywhere the 
same as those of the ö-stems, certainly due more to analogy than to 
phonetic law. Gothic has the vocative gast, Old Saxon and Old High 
German show the instrumental in -u. The plural preserves far more 
of the characteristics of the :-class; but the analogical character of 
some forms, like gen. gasté, gesta, dat. gestom etc. is obvious. In Old 
English the old ending of the nom. pl., -e, occurs with common nouns 
only in very early documents, but is regularly preserved with names 
of peoples, such as Dene, Engle, Seaze. 

(2) According to 49 с, WGmc. preserves -i after short stems, but 
drops it after long stems. Therefore we have OE giest but wine, OS 
OHG gast, wini; feminines: OE d&d (no short-stem feminine exists), 
OS ааа, sliedi, OHG tät, turi. But analogy has greatly interfered with 
this, especially in Old High German where we have, e.g. the masculines 
slag, biz (OS slegi, biti), the feminines stat (OS stedi), snur ‘daughter- 
in-law’. It should be noted that -i < -ins or < -Ñ is not subject to 
this rule, therefore gieste, gesti. For OHG n. pl. gesti, etc. it is probable 
that we really have to deal with an accusative form, since otherwise 
the length of -7 would be likely to be indicated at least occasionally. 
The OE and OS forms can be equally well nom. or acc. 

(3) The feminines, on the whole, preserve the original forms rather 
well. The OS ОНО gen., dat. sg. in - must go back to -et-so (-ei-es), 
instead of -ot-so as in Gothic. 

The Norse feminines, with few exceptions, have gone over to the 
d-declension: dop, gen. dápar; the nom., acc. pl., dáper, has the ending 
of the i-stems (nom. ending for both cases), but no umlaut. 
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(4) Umlaut. The theoretical postulate, that there should be ї-шп- 
laut in NWGmc. wherever the ending has 2 at the time of mutation is 
carried out only to a certain extent. In Old Norse, the feminines do 
not show it at all, on account of their transition to the d-class. The 
masculines have :-umlaut for long stems, no umlaut for short stems, 
according to 49 d, therefore gestr, but stapr, and they carry this through 
in the whole paradigm, singular and plural (dat. pl. stgbom). In Old 
English, umlaut took place before the disappearance of -t, and there- 
fore the stem vowels of the singular and plural do not differ: giest— 
gieste, d&d—d&de, cwén ‘queen’—cwéne (< WGme. *kwdniz; à > 6 
before nasals, д > 2 by i-umlaut). 

Old Saxon and Old High German, where the mutation took place 
later, doubtless had regular umlaut quite in keeping with modern con- 
ditions, although it is indicated by the spelling only in the case of 4. 
Since the nom. sg. of long-stem masculines like gast had lost the 7 of 
the ending before the period of mutation, singular and plural are differ- 
entiated by umlaut: gast—yesti; short-stem nouns like OS seli ‘hall’ 
(masc.), stedi ‘stead’ (fem.) had kept it; and therefore have umlaut 
both in the singular and the plural. Long-stem feminines have umlaut 
not only in the plural, but also in the gen., dat. sg.: OS fard, OHG fart 
‘journey’: gen., dat. sg. ferdi, ferti, pl. ferdi, ferdio, ferdiun— ferti, fertea, 
fertim. Words with vowels other than d, like OS ddd, OHG tät, OS 
OHG kuri ‘choice’, OF ris. kere < *kyri, surely had umlaut within the 
scope of the phonetic laws (unless prevented or extended by analogy), 
even though the spelling fails to indicate it. 

The great morphological importance of i-umlaut in the modern Ger- 
man declension (still growing by analogical spread) is due to this factor 
of chronology. Its relatively late appearance preserved the contrast 
between singular and plural. 


83. The u-Stems 
MASCULINES: 
Singular Plural 

Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. sunus sunu! sunaus sunau sunjus* sununs suniwé sunum 
ON sunr sun sonar syni synir sunu sona sunum 

Рын, 

ОЕ sunu sunu зипа suna SUNG, -u suna sunum 
os sunu sunu випо suno, -i suni sunio sunun 
OHG Jridu  fridu frides? fride, -iu! fridi frid(e)o fridim. 


1 vocative also sunu. ? also frido. ‘instr. fridu or fridiu. 
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NEUTERS 

Go. faihu faihaus* fathau ‘cattle’ 

OE Angl. feolu feolu feolu ‘much’ 

oS widu- widu- widu- twood’ (?) 

OHG fihu fehes fehe ‘cattle’ 

FEMININES: 

Go. handus handu handaus handau = handjus handuns handiwé handum 
ON (No feminine u-stems) 

OE hand handa handa handa handa  handum 
Os hand hando*? hendi hendi hando  handum 
OHG hant henti henti henti hent(e)o hantum. 


(1) The u-class, which was never very numerous, is rather disinte- 
grated even at the beginning of our tradition of the Gmc. languages. 
The masculines tend to go over to the o- ог i-class, the feminines to the 
d-class. The latter is entirely the case in Old Norse where the transi- 
tion was favored by the near-identity of the nom. sg.: Лола < *hgndr < 
*handus = skor < *skaru. There are very few neuters, hardly more than 
Go. faihu and filu and their cognates; of filu we have scarcely more than 
the nom., acc. sg.; ON fë belongs to the o-declension with the exception 
of the gen. sg. fidr; the nom., acc. sg. is rarely f$ < *fehu. OS widu- 
occurs only as the first member of compounds; Holthausen, As. Elb. 
$309, considers it a neuter, but ON vibr, OE wudu are always mascu- 
lines, and OHG witu occurs as a neuter only once, in Otfrid, otherwise 
it is masculine; also MHG der wite. 

(2) Nom., acc. sg. are subject to apocope of -u after long stems, cf. 
OE sunu : feld, hand : duru, OHG hant : fridu. Old High German has 
no long-stem masculines, Old Saxon no short-stem feminines; u in Go. 
handu(s) is almost certainly analogical, 49 с. OHG зили preserves the 
-u only in the oldest Franconian sources, otherwise the form is sun, 
which has gone entirely over to the i-declension. Also hant, the only 
OHG feminine of the u-class, has gone over to the i-class, with the 
exception of the dat. pl. hantum (later hentin), from which New High 
German has the adverbial phrase abhanden (cf. the dat. sg. in behende 
< bi-henti). 

(3) The forms of the gen. sg., as far as not replaced by forms of the 
o-class, are the regular development of -ou + во (-ou -+ es) except the 
OHG henti (perhaps also OS hendi? the form is not preserved) which is 
really a dat. form. The dat. sg. of Gothic and Old English, and the 
form suno in Old Saxon go back to ou-i, under the influence of the 
gen. sg. with the ablaut grade ou. But the :-forms of Old Norse and 
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Old Saxon go back to eu +i = & (Gk. тўхе). OHG fride is a transfer 
from the o-stems, but early fridiu, suniu comes from -u + i, unless 
we prefer to consider it an instrumental, formed under the influence of 
the o-stems and :-stems (gastiu, itself an analogical form). 

In the OE nom., acc. pl. the u-forms are obviously accusatives, = Go. 
sununs, while the ON OS OHG forms with + come from the nom. of 
i-stems in -ei-es, -iz; in Old High German there also occurs (once, in 
Otfrid) a genuine acc. pl. situ. The OE forms in -a must be innova- 
tions under the influence of the gen., dat. sg., gen. pl. 

(4) Umlaut occurs everywhere (except in Gothic) where the ending 
contains т, as the paradigm of hand, hant shows. In Old Norse it is 
combined with u-umlaut and a- and u-breaking, so that we find con- 
siderable variety of the stem vowel, e.g.: 

Umlaut: оопат ‘rod’ (Go. wandus), vend, vandar, vende; vender, vondo, 
vanda, vondom. 

Breaking: skigldr ‘shield’, Go. skildus (root IE *kel- ‘split’), skiold, 
skialdar, skilde; skilder, skioldo, sktalda, skioldom. 


CONSONANT STEMS 


In accordance with 77, these are primarily nouns with the suffix 
-ез-/-о8- or -ent-/-ont-/-nt-, and nouns without any suffixes (athematic 
nouns). The -n- and -r-suffixes are l. c. properly listed as ‘diphthongal’, 
but, as pointed out in the note to that section, for valid systematic 
reasons our grammars class nouns with these suffixes as ‘consonant 
stems’, and it seems expedient to follow this practice. 

84. The n-Stems. 


MASCULINES: 
Singular Plural 

Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. guma guman gumins gumin gumans gumans gumané gumam 
ON gume guma guma guma gumar guma gum(n)a gumom 
OE guma guman guman guman guman gumena gumum 
OS gumo gumon gumen gumen gumon gumono  gumun, 

on 
OHG gomo gomon,-un gomen,-in gomen,-in gomon,-un gomóno  gomüm 
NEUTERS: 
Go. ON OE Os OHG 

Nom.-Acc. Sg. augö аида gage öga ouga 


Nom.-Acc. Pl. augóna augo čagan ógun ougun, -on. 
All other cases like the masculine. 
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FEMININES: 

Go. tuggd tuggón tuggons tuggàón tuggóns tuggönö  tungóm 
ON tunga tungo tungo tungo tungor tungna tungom 
OE tunge tungan tungan tungan tungan tung(e)na tungum 
OS tunga tungun tungun tungun tungun tungono tungun 
OHG zunga zungün zungün zungün zungün zungöno zungöm. 


a (1) A mere glance at these paradigms makes it clearly apparent that 
the variety of case forms of the n-stems, that is, of the ‘weak declension’ 
is much less than that of the vowel stems. Grimm says, Deutsche 
Gramm. 1. 135 f., ‘Die schwache Declination kann nicht so viel Casus 
an einem Worte ausdrücken wie die starke.... Die Unterarten der 
schwachen Decl. sind sich sehr ähnlich und gleichsam nach einem Fusse 
geschnitten.... Die schwache Declination verdirbt schneller als die 
starke. Zum Beispiel die erste starke zählt im Gotischen acht En- 
dungen für acht Casus, die erste schwache nur sieben. Im Alt-Nor- 
dischen ist dieses Verhältnis von acht : sieben bereits gesunken auf 
sieben : vier und im Alt-Hochdeutschen auf vier : zwei. Im heutigen 
Englischen haben sich zwar noch einige Trümmer der starken Decl. 
erhalten, aber die schwache ist völlig erloschen.” (Footnote: “Diese 
Beispiele können einiges Licht auf die’ Frage werfen: ob nicht die 
schwache Decl. überhaupt als eine Verschlimmerung der uranfänglichen 
starken betrachtet werden müsse?) The reason for this relative uni- 
formity of the n-declension lies, of course, in the fact that the vowels 
of the endings coalesce more or less with the suffix vowel of the vocalic 
stems, giving a multitude of different results, while they largely dis- 
appear after consonants. 

b (2) The бийт Vowel appears in every possible grade: -en-/-on- in 
Gk. rotpévos, Yyeubvos; -En-/-dn- in ouf», ўүєнф>; 1} in Gk. буора, Sk. 
пата, L. nömen; and finally -6, without -n, in Lith. айтиб ‘stone’ (as 
against Gk. &uwv), L. homo, Sk. démd. 

The explanation of the suffix vowel in the Gmc. languages offers 
several difficulties, although the majority of the forms are quite clear. 

C (a) -б as against -dn/-én in the nom. sg. is probably a result of 
sandhi (sentence connection); cf. Thumb, Hdb. Sk. 211: ‘die n-losen 
Formen wechselten wohl in uridg. Zeit mit den Formen auf -ën -dn... 
unter bestimmten satzphonetischen Bedingungen.’ It is not unlikely 
that the necessary ‘satzphonetischen Bedingungen’ were similar to the 
loss of n in the acc. pl. ending -dns : deävs > Oeas (cf. 49 n), but we 
cannot know whether this loss occurred only before -s or also before 
other consonants—possibly before bh dh gh in case these were voice- 
less aspirates. 
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In the selection between these two forms the Gmc. dialects go different 
ways. The ending with two morae (-én/-ón) is used in Gothic and 
Old Norse with masculines, but in WGmc. with feminines and neuters. 
On the other hand, the tri-moric ending -ó is used in Gothic and Old 
Norse with feminines and neuters, in WGmc. with masculines (in Old 
Saxon there is a good deal of variation between the MSS). 

ON gume must surely go back to -én; IE г > NWGmc. 2 became d 
in accented syllables, but e in endings. In Gothic, ё in endings became 
a, cf. fadar : Gk. xarhp, but so did б. Therefore Go. guma can go 
back to -ën as well as -ón, but the former is more probable since Gothic 
and Norse otherwise agree so well in the n-declension. The WGmc. 
masculine forms represent the same reduction of the -ó that we see in 
the gen. pl. 

In the feminine and neuter Gothic reduces -ó by one mora, Old 
Norse by two. The WGmc. forms show the same treatment of -ón 
as of -äm in the acc. sg. of the d-stems: (unge, tunga, zunga like giefe, 
geba, geba. 

(b) The Oblique Cases. Masculines and Neuters: Probably Gothic 
comes closest to the original condition, especially since it is in a measure 
confirmed by Old Saxon and Old High German. In the masculine and 
neuter the acc. sg. and all cases of the plural have -an- « -on-, the gen. 
and dat. sg. -in- < -en-. Even in Gothic there are almost certainly 
some innovations. In particular, it is likely that the gen. pl. has 
introduced -a- from the other cases. We have zero grade of the suffix 
surely in Go. abné ‘of the men’, duhsné ‘of the oxen’, manné ‘of the 
men’, and probably in ON gumna, augna, (hiartna), tungna, yına, OE 
oxna, éagna; in the Run. gen. pl. arbijanö (standard Norse nom. sg. 
arfe ‘inheritance’), а may have been introduced from the rest of the 
paradigm, and the same is true for OE gumena, tungena (medial a > 
& > e) This is supported by the fact that the regular masculine gen. 
pl. in Old Norse has the ending -a instead of -na; this started probably 
with nouns in n, perhaps also m, like hane ‘rooster’, granne ‘neighbor’, 
mane ‘moon’, gume ‘man’ (gen. pl. gumna and guma), where n was 
assimilated to the preceding nasal: *hanna > hana, identical with the 
gen. pl. of the o-stems (but fem. kuenna, kuinna ‘of the women’, nom. 
sg. kona). 

Aside from this and the normal generalization of -om in the dat. pl., 
Old Norse has carried through the suffix vowel a. The fact that the 
final n (including -nn < -nz) disappeared doubtless facilitated the 
spread of a masculine gen. pl. without n. With the exception of the 
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gen. pl. feminine and neuter (tungna, hiarina), the ON ‘weak declen- 
sion’ has entirely lost the former characteristic n. 

In Old English likewise, the a of the gen., dat. sg. represents leveling 
from the acc. sg., an « -anu < -on + m. 

Old Saxon and Old High German present considerable difficulties and 
the author is far from claiming that his explanations are entirely ade- 
quate. The OHG conditions seem to be the original ones. The paral- 
lelism with Gothic, back vowel in the acc. sg. and nom., acc. pl., front 
vowel in the gen., dat. sg., can hardly be accidental; in Old Saxon -on 
is carried through the whole paradigm, displacing -en entirely, but that 
is doubtless а secondary change, like -an in Old English. As in Gothic, 
the different suffix vowels must go back to different ablaut grades; 
but -on-, as in sryeuóva and Go. guman, does not exist in these dialects. 
Efforts have been made to explain -un, -on ав а phonetic development 
from -an-, but they аге not convincing. -un and -in (the high vowels) 
occur essentially in Upper German (later weakened to -on, -en), -on, -en 
(the mid vowels) in Middle German. -un/-on must go back to the zero 
grade of the suffix, which &ppears not only in the above mentioned 
gen. pl. forms, but also, e.g., in dat. pl. abnam, wainam, nom., acc. pl. 
namna; outside of Germanic we find it, e.g., in gen. sg. L. carnis, Gk. 
&prós, instr. sg. Sk. rdjfid, ndmnd. In Franconian, where the vowel 
development is in general earlier than in Upper German, -un was 
weakened to -on in our earliest sources (following the normal trend of u, 
cf. 38 a, 2), while the more conservative Upper German preserved -un 
throughout the 8th and 9th centuries. (The same holds good for the 
dat. pl. in all classes where it ends in older -um: -un in early Upper 
German, -on is Franconian: tagun, tagon. This fact alone should be 
sufficient to disprove the assumption of labialization from -anu, or of 
compromise between a and u, referred to in the appendix. We find 
the same weakening in the ending of the 3 pl. pret. of the verb—-un 
> -on (although, for some reason, slightly later, cf. Braune, Ahd. 
Gramm. $320, Anm. 2; Schatz, Ahd. Gramm. $521.)—OS -on is, of 
course, likewise weakening of -un. 

Probably Franc. -en as against early UG -in must also be explained as 
weakening; like -un > -on it also occurs in the dat. pl.; gastim, gastin 
are ‘die formen des 8. und 9. jh's, die abschwächung -em, -en tritt 
jedoch schon in älterer zeit vereinzelt auf.’ (Braune, 1. c., $215, Anm. 
6). It should be admitted, however, that another factor may have 
contributed: The genitive ended in IE -en-os, the dative (locative) in 
-en-t; the former should have given -en, the latter -in. It is not quite 
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impossible that Franconian leveled in favor of the former, Upper Ger- 
man in favor of the latter, but there is no clear evidence for that. In 
early documents we occasionally find umlaut of the stem vowel, caused 
by -in: nemin, henin, scedin. But this is leveled to -а- from about 
800 on. 

The Feminine has primarily the suffix vowel -б-, as in L. ratiönis, 
ratiónem. In Gothic this is carried through entirely, and probably 
the NWGmc. forms go back essentially to the same vowel. The Norse 
gen. pl. has zero grade, as in the masculine and neuter. The OE 
forms are identical with those of the masculine and are probably ana- 
logical transfers. But in ON OS OHG, most cases show a change 
ӧ >ü. This @ is kept intact in OHG (zungün), and in most OS docu- 
ments (tungun; -on is partly analogical transfer from the masculine, 
partly later weakening of -ün/-un; Holthausen, As. Elb. $314, 2). In 
Old Norse, -o is the (classical) Icelandic spelling for и < %; its u-color 
is definitely proven by u-mutation: saga has the stem vowel 0 (8000) 
in the oblique cases of the singular, and in the plural with the excep- 
tion of the gen. (sagna). Very probably unstressed ö before n in a 
closed syllable became 0, which would be in keeping with the preserva- 
tion of й before nasal combinations 38 a). According to Heusler’s 
very plausible view (Aisl. Elb. $233 and 112) this started before nn « 
nz, that is, in the gen. sg. (-ón-es or -ón-os), nom. pl. (-on-es), acc. pl. 
(-ön-ns) and was transferred from these cases to the others, where ö stood 
in а (Gmo.) closed syllable: dat. sg. ON sggo < *sasün < *sazönl-i, 
OS tungun, OHG zungün. In the gen. pl. д stood in an open syllable 
and was therefore preserved: OS tungono, OHG zungöno. The OHG 
dat. pl. followed the analogy of the gen. pl.: zungöm. (For the standard 
ON nom., acc. pl. in -or, вее below).? 

(3) The endings of the dat., aec. pl., Go. -am, -óm, -ans, -öns are 
obviously shortened from -on-mis, -ón-mis, -on-ns, -ón-ns (-nm- assimi- 
lated to mm). 

The ON nom., acc. pl. in -or for original -o (*tungónn « -nz) add -r 
in imitation of the plurals of the d- and :-stems. 

(4) The neuter nom., acc. pl. adds the usual ending -d (as in Go. 
waürda) to the suffix with ö-grade. The forms in the several dialects 
are regular phonetic developments of -dnd. 


Nora: Stems in -jen-/-jön- or -wen-/-wön- do not differ in any material way 
from the ‘pure’ n-stems and therefore do not require special treatment here. 
Instances are Go. gudja ‘priest’, sparwa ‘sparrow’; rapjé ‘account’ (= L. ratio, 
possibly borrowed from this), galwö ‘street’. 
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f Go. manna ‘man’ with its Gmc. cognates is originally an n-stem with zero 
grade of the suffix (like L. caro—carnis), but lost almost completely the char- 
acteristics of this class and is therefore treated below, with the root nouns, al- 
though it does not form a completely consistent member of that group either. 

Go. watö ‘water’, dat. pl. watnam (no other forms preserved) is an interesting 
survival of very early conditions. Originally it belonged to а type of nouns in 
which n-suffix and r-suffix alternated (called r/n-stems in Sturtevant's Hittite 
Grammar), like L. femur—feminis ‘thigh’, Gk. S8wp—tSaros < -ntos ‘water’, 
Gk. }хар—#като: < -ntos ‘liver’ (cf. L. tecur—tecineris), Sk. ddhar—tidhnas 
'udder'. In Hittite, n and r alternate in the declension: nom. sg. watar, gen. sg. 
wetenas. In Gothic, we have a pure n-stem. The WGmc. languages have 
standardized the r-stem: OE weter, OFris. weter, OS water, OHG шагат. Old 
Norse has regularly the n-stem vain, but also, though rarely and only in early 
documents, vatr. With the exception of Gothic, these words follow the o-declen- 
sion. Also the word for ‘fire’ shows alternation between n and т: Go. fön, gen. 
funins, ON funi or fürr, OE fjr, OHG fur, fuir. It is doubtless related to Gk. 
тӧр ‘fire’, Hitt. pahur ‘fire’ (abl. sg. pahunaz, nom., acc. pl. pahwaz, gen. pl. 

pahwenas) and probably comes from a root *peu- 'purify' (L. pürus, Sk. punáti 

‘he purifies’, pävakds ге’). 


Б The -in-Stems. 

In addition to the regular n-stems with e/o-gradation, the Gmc. 
languages developed a type with the suffix -in-. All of them are femi- 
nines, chiefly abstract nouns (for the feminine of the pres. part., Go. 
nimandei, cf. 90). In Gothic, their declension does not differ from 
that of the feminine ö-stems, except that we have -ei- instead of -б-. 
The numerous ON nouns of this type show only singular forms, with 
-e from ~, -ins, -in. In Old English, these nouns were absorbed in the 
d-class, in Old Saxon in the i-class. In Old High German, the type 
as such persisted (pl. forms are very rare), but in а standardized form, 
since in most documents the nom. form іп - is used for the whole singu- 
lar, while in а few others the form of the oblique cases in -in has been 
transferred to the nominative. Paradigms: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. Acc., Dat. Gen. Nom., Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go.  managei! managein manageins manageins manageind manageim 
ON ele elle elle — — — 
OHG menigi(n) menigi(n) menigi(n) menigi(n) menigino — menigim 


1 ‘multitude’. * ‘014 age’, < *aldin-, cf. Go. adj. alpeis ‘old’. 
The origin of this group is not entirely clear, but probably it is 
chiefly an extension of adjective stems in -jà/-1 (Gk. rörvıa, Sk. patni, 


cf. 81 b). 
Gothic developed а subtype of this class. Abstract nouns derived 
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from weak verbs of class I had the suffix -in-, but the endings of the 
s-feminines, except the nom., gen. pl, which followed the d-class. 
E.g. (from laisjan ‘teach’): 
laiseins ‘teaching’—laiseinats, pl. latseinös, -0, im, -ins. 

85. The r-Stems. 


Singular Plural 
Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. bröbar bröbar bröbrs bröbr — broprjus bröbruns brdpré bröbrum 
ON bröber bröbor bröbor bröbor brobr brobra brébrom 
OE bröbor bröbor bröbor bräber bröbor bröbra bröbrum 
OS bröder bröder bröder bröder bröder bröß(e)ro* brddrun 
OHG bruoder bruoder bruoder bruoder bruoder bruodero bruoderum. 


All Gmc. r-stems are terms of relationship, such as Go. fadar, dauhtar, 
ewistar; fadar occurs in our Go. texts only once, in the voc. (Gal. 4, 6), 
but its declension can be ascertained from the forms of brópar, which 
occurs in all cases of the singular and plural. The general Gmc. word 
for ‘mother’ (ON möber, OE mödör, OS mödar, OHG muoter) does not 
occur at all; it must have been *mödar, with d instead of 5 through 
analogy with fadar (the IE forms are *patér and *mátér, requiring 
Verner’s Law for the former, but not for the latter). Wulfila’s regular 
words for ‘father’ and ‘mother are айа (diminutive Attila) and aipei. 

(1) The lost endings were partly replaced analogically. Thus Old 
English has federas (nom. pl.), OHG gen., dat. sg. fateres, fatere by the 
side of fater, and the nom., acc. pl. is always faterd, in late Old High 
German also bruodera, muotera, tohtera, swestera. In Old English, the 
plural forms brópru, mödru, dohtru occur, with -u from the neuters. 

(2) The suffix vowel of the nom. sg. was IE 2 or д (xarfp : pparwp). 
ON OS OHG -er must go back to 2, and for Go. -ar we should assume 
the same, although theoretically it could come from -ór as well as 
from -ér. The word for ‘sister’, however, was IE *swesdr; we have Run. 
swestar, but fair. (For the inserted ¢ cf. 29, 1 b.) In Old English, 
the suffix vowel was determined by the quality of the stem vowel: 
Seder, but bröbor, mödor, dohtor; dat. sg. bräber, möder, dehter. Probably 
this started in the gen., dat. sg. that had IE -tr- (warpös, татр); a 
vowel developed regularly in such consonant groups, as in zcer < 
*akr, Go. akrs, but fugul, -ol < *fugl, Go. fugls. Otherwise, the treat- 
ment of the suffix vowel is self-explanatory. The o in the NWGmc. 
words for ‘daughter’ is due to the following 2 > # > e; 5 in Old Norse 
is due to the disappearance of h, but the change of u > o is not ‘h- 
sinking’ (42 4), which occurs much later than the Gmc. umlaut u > о. 
(at in Go. daühtar, of course, is due to the A.) 
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(3) Old Norse shows both u- and t-umlaut, with some analogical 
innovations: gen., acc. sg. fobor < “patra (Sk. pitür), *patrm; dat. sg. 
febr < *patri; gen. sg. (late) also febr, either transferred from the dat. 
sg., or from “patres. The plural carries i-umlaut through all cases: 
febr < *potres, analogical acc. febr, gen. febra, dat. febrom; likewise 
трт, brohr, афт, syster. 

Old English has :-umlaut of б in the dat. sg.: bréber, méder, dehter, 
but pl. federas, bröbor, mödor, dohtor. 

In Old Saxon and Old High German umlaut does not occur in this 
class. (The umlaut in Ger. Väter, Mütter, Brüder, Töchter developed 
by analogy in MHG times; Paul, Deutsche Gramm. 2. $17.) 

86. The s-Stems. In Indo-European these constituted ап important 
class of neuter nouns, like L. genus, generis, Gk. yévos, gen. yous < 
*jen-es-os. Also in Germanic they must have been fairly numerous in 
prehistoric times. The material is collected by Kluge, Anz. 2. Anglia 
5. 85 and Nominale Stammbildungslehre $85. Finnish has loan words 
like kinnas, lammas, lannas = ON skinn, OHG lamb, lant. But in 
historical times the transition to the o-class is nearly completed. Со. 
rigis ‘darkness’, ON r$kkr = Gk. ёреВоѕ, agis ‘fear’ = Gk. &xos, 
sigis ‘victory’ = Sk. sdhas are inflected like waürd, and so are most of 
the sparse remainders in the other dialects: OE dögor ‘day’, hälor 
‘health’, sigor ‘victory’ (= sige, an t-stem). In the word for ‘ear of 
corn’ the s (or r, through rhotacism) of the stem is preserved every- 
where: Go. ahs (gen. ahsis), ON az, OE éar < *eahor, OHG ahir, but 
its declension does not differ from that of neuter o-stems; the NHG 
fem. Aehre comes from the MHG pl. ehere (with analogical -e). 

For the survival or even extension of r in the plural cf. 79 j. 

87. The Root Stems. 

a Мов nouns of this class, which was fairly numerous in Indo-Euro- 
pean, have been shifted to other declensions, especially to the o-, i-, 
and u-declensions, and even in those that can still be designated as 
‘root nouns’ the influence of the other classes is considerable. The 
following typical examples are selected more or less at random; indi- 
vidual grammars should be consulted for details: 

Go., masc. reiks ‘ruler’, m&nöbs ‘month’, wettwobs ‘witness’; fotus ‘foot’ 
< *pöd-s (phonologically it would have given *fóss) was trans- 
ferred to the u-class on account of the dat., acc. pl. folum, fotuns 
< -miz, -ns (but also cf. 79 К, under acc. pl.); fem. baürgs ‘city’, 
alhs ‘temple’, nahts ‘night’ (dat. pl. -am, after dagam). 

ON, masc. fótr, mönopr (pl. also i-stem); fem. пой ‘night’, mork (1) 
‘mark’ (money or weight), (2) ‘forest’, gös ‘goose’; sgr ‘sow’, kr 
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‘cow’ (decl: kyr, kū, kyr, kū, kor, kgr, küa, kim). IE *sü-s, 
gwöu-s are not really ‘consonant stems’, but, being root stems, 
follow their type (the vowel in kgr is due to analogy with ejr). 

OE, masc. föt, 10} ‘tooth’; fem. neaht, burg, bic, gös, müs, lus, сӣ (nom., 
acc. pl. сӯ). 

OS, masc. föt (nom., acc. pl. fott, after the i-stems, but gen., dat. pl. 
foto, fotun); tand ‘tooth’ has dat. pl. tandon; fem. naht, burg (nom., 
acc. pl. burgi), kd, bok. 

ОНО, masc. fuoz (nom., acc. pl. fuozi, dat. pl. -um and -im); fem. naht, 
buoh; burg has become an i-stem, but still has the gen., dat. sg. 
burg. 

An original neuter root stem is Go. fön, OHG fiur, discussed in 84 
Note, end; but, as far as evidence goes, it has gone over to the n- 
stems in Gothic, to the o-stems elsewhere. 

Paradigms of comprehensive scope cannot be given, because the indi- 
vidual words differ considerably. The following table merely intends 
to show a few of the most important characteristics. Obvious ana- 
logical forms are in brackets. 


MASCULINES: 
Singular Plural 

Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Ace. Gen. Dat. 
Go. reiks reik? [reikis] reik reiks [reiks] тека [reikam] 
ON för föt [fotar] [уде] Ser [fétr) Ја fötum 
OE föt fot [fótes] [fdte] Jet [fét] fóta fötum 
OS föt (other cases not attested) [fott] Lot] foto Jötun 
OHG fuos fuoz  [fuozes] [fuoze] [fuozi] [fuozi]  fuozo  fuosum 


FEMININES: 

Go. baürgs baürg batirgs baürg baürgs [baürgs] Байтаг [badrgim] 
ON  [mgrk] mgrk тетт — [mgrk] merkr  [merkr] marka morkom 
OE gös gös gës ges ges [gés] gósa gösum 
OS naht naht [nahtes] nahi naht там nahto nahtun 
OHG naht naht naht[es] naht nahi naht nahto nahtum. 


The numerous analogical forms are to be expected in such a small 
class as this. The nom. sg. can be reconciled everywhere with the root- 
stem type, with the exception of ON mork which is either a transfer 
from the d-stems, or formed under the influence of the acc. mork < 
*marku < -m. The gen. sg. ending -es is phonologically -s in Gothic, -r 
with umlaut in Old Norse (merkr) and disappears in WGmc., with 
umlaut in Old English. ON fötar = Go. fötaus is transferred from the 
u-stems, OHG fuozes, OS nahtes, OHG nahtes (only in adverbial use, 
otherwise naht) from the o-stems, the latter under the influence of 
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tages; cf. NHG nachts. ON dat. sg. mork has its 0 from the nom., 
acc. Sg. 

In the plural, the nom. sg. ending -es should have the same effect as 
that of the gen. sg. The analogical deviations are obvious. It is the 
cause of the few plurals with umlaut in Modern English: geese, lice, 
mice, teeth, ki(ne), men (for this, see below). The acc. sg., which ended 
in -ns > un, -u, should always occur without ending and without i- 
umlaut, but it takes the form of the nominative (in OS OHG naht the 
form was phonologically the same for both cases; ON merkr stands for 


phonological *mork). 
MAN: Singular Plural 

b Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. manna mannan mans man mans mannans manné mannam 
ON mabr mann man(n)z [manne] menn manna monnom 
OE man(n) man [mannes] [manne] menn manna mannom 
OS man man [mannes] man(ne] man manno mannum 
OHG man man man[nes] man(ne] man manno mannum. 


Originally, this is not & root noun, but an n-stem of the type of L. 
caro—carnis, that is, with zero grade of the suffix in all cases. But 
being isolated, it was exposed to the influence both of the o-stems and 
of the root stems; on the whole it resembles the latter most and is 
therefore treated here rather than with the n-stems; cf. 84 d. The nn, 
which originally belonged only to the gen., dat. sg., and to the plural 
with the exception of the nom., was transferred to the nom. sg. in 
Gothic, Old Norse and Old English, and to the nom. pl. everywhere 
(n in Old Saxon and Old High German must be а simplification from 
nn, since the ending 12 would have caused umlaut after the short stem 
man-; in Old Saxon men occurs occasionally). Со. manna, mannan 
stands for *mana, manan < *mon-ón, mon-on-m, сї. guma, guman. For 
ON mapr cf. 29 c, end and Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $156. 

88. The -nt-Stems. 

Singular Plural 
Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go.  frijónds frijónd [frijóndis] frijond frijonds  frijóndà frijöndam 
ON (fr@nde fr&nde frénda Srende)! jfr&ndr frænda  fr&ndom 
OE  jfréond  fréond  [fréondes] friend? friend? fréonda freondum 
OS friund  friund [friundes] [friunde] friund* friundo friundun 
OHG friunt  friunt [friuntes] friunt[e] friunt[a] friunto friuntum. 

1 the singular is declined like a weak adjective, but the i-umlaut, which phono- 
logically belongs only to the nom., acc. pl. (prim. Norse *friandir > frjéndr > 
fr&ndr ‘relatives’) is carried through the whole paradigm. On the other hand, 
fiände ‘enemy’ has generalized the forms without umlaut. ^ *or analogical 
frionde, fréond. з or fréond, friondas. ‘or friundos, friunda. 
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These stems are present participles that are used as nouns (mascu- 
lines). While the participles in their function as verbal adjectives go 
over into other declensions (-n- or -jo-, 90), these noun-participles 
retain essentially the original declension of the IE participles in -nt-, 
as consonant stems: Gk. gen. sg. ptp-ovr-os, dat. yép-orr-:, nom. pl. 
gtp-ovr-es. There is, of course, some analogical influence from larger 
classes, so from the o-class in the Go. and WGmc. gen. sg., from the 
n-class in the whole ON singular. The number of these nouns va- 
ries in the several dialects. Gothic has 12, Old Norse 4, Old English 
about 20, Old Saxon 11, and Old High German only 2. Instances: Go. 
fijands ‘enemy’, gibandg ‘giver’, nasjands ‘saviour’, bisitands ‘neighbor’; 
ON fiande, gefende, büande ‘dweller, peasant’; OE feond, téond ‘accuser’, 
wigend ‘warrior’, wealdend ‘ruler’, h&lend ‘saviour’ (the last three with 
-ra in the gen. pl.); OS fiond, wigand, waldand, héliand, neriand (the 
last two with gen. pl. in -ero); OHG fiant (wigant, heilant etc. have 
become o-stems). 


Nore: An additional, very similar class of the consonantic declension is repre- 
sented by the -i-stems, of which WGmc. alone has retained a few fragments. 
They are to be compared to nouns like L. nepöt- ‘nephew’. The nom. sg. appar- 
ently lost ita early ending, like naht, etc., and the final -t (WGme. -}) after a 
vowel disappeared subsequently, but in the masculines and feminines it was 
reintroduced by analogy. Old English has four such nouns: the masc. hele(p) 
‘hero’, mónab ‘month’, the fem. mag(e)b ‘maiden’, and the neut. ealu ‘beer’; 
hzlep and mónap follow the o-declension with the exception of the nom., acc. pl. 
hzlep, mónab; mzg(e)p has no endings except -a, -um in the gen., dat. pl.; ealu 
has ealop in the gen., dat. sg., ealeba in the gen. pl.; the other cases are not pre- 
served. In Old Saxon and Old High German the type as such still exists, but the 
transition to the o-stems is complete (OS heli&, -es; dat. sg. mänutha; OHG helid, 
-es, münod, -ез). 


THE ADJECTIVE 


Systematically, the declension of the adjectives should be treated after that 
of the, pronouns, since they have incorporated а large number of pronominal 
endings. But the earlier, more fundamental structure of the adjective connects 
it with the noun, so that it seems, on the whole, more expedient to place it between 
the noun and the pronoun, although this requires frequent references to the 
chapter on the pronouns. 


89. Stems and Declensions. Morphologically, adjectives are nouns, 
апа in Indo-European their declension does not differ from that of the 
corresponding noun stems: L. bonus like hortus, bona like mensa, fortis 
like civis (masc. and fem.). But they denoted quality and therefore 
their most frequent syntactic function was that of an attribute con- 
nected with & noun: hortus magnus, mensa parva. In this respect they 
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formed a separate type in speech consciousness and were apt to develop 
new declensional groups. 

This development was especially marked in Balto-Slavic and Ger- 
manic. The methods differed, but there is considerable similarity in 
the underlying principle. In Balto-Slavic there is an ‘indefinite’ and 
a ‘definite’ declension of the adjective. Roughly speaking, the two 
types can be likened to the use of the indefinite or definite article in the 
Gmc. and Romance languages (however, the ‘indefinite’ adjective is 
also used predicatively). The indefinite forms are identical with the 
corresponding noun declension: Lith. géras Zmögus ‘a good husband’, 
gerd Zmonà ‘a good wife’, but gerdsis Zmögus, qeróji Zmond ‘the good 
husband, the good wife’; OSI. dobro rabe ‘a good servant’, dobra Zena 
‘a good woman’, but dobraje rabo, dobraja Zena ‘the good servant, the good 
woman’. The suffixed element of the definite form is certainly a pro- 
noun, probably a contamination of the stems i- (L. з) and јо- (the 
relative pronoun, Sk. yas). In both branches the compound character 
of these forms is still quite distinct, especially so in Old Slavic. The 
adjective preserves its noun declension, and the attached pronoun is, 
with very few contractions, declined exactly like the pronoun of the 
third person (except the nominative, which in the pronoun is replaced 
by n-forms, like on» ‘he’, ona ‘she’): gen. sg. dobra-jego raba, dat. sg. 
dobru-jemu rabu etc. 

b The Gmc. adjective likewise has a nominal and a pronominal type of 
declension. But their syntactic functions are virtually the reverse of 
those of Balto-Slavic. The strictly nominal forms are, in a sense, 
‘definite’, the pronominal type is relatively indefinite. The contrast, 
however, is intrinsically not as great as it seems at first glance. For 
the nominal declension is used chiefly when a pronoun (pronominal 
adjective) precedes: Ger. der gute Mann, des guten Mannes; the pro- 
nominal type occurs mainly when that is not the case: guter Mann, 
gute Männer. 

In accordance with his classification of the Gmc. nouns, Jacob Grimm 
termed the two adjective declensions as strong (= pronominal) and 
weak (= nominal). 

THE WEAK DECLENSION consists in the change of all adjective 
stems to n-stems—that is, essentially in the addition of an n-determi- 
nant.! This formation has a close counterpart in Latin. The masc. 
adjectives could be changed to n-stems to denote permanent quality, 
and these new stems formed proper names: catus ‘sly’, Саф, -Onts ‘the 
sly one’; rufus ‘red’, Rufö, -dnis 'Red-head'. The ‘indefinite’ func- 
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tion of the ‘strong’ and the ‘definite’ function of the ‘weak’ declension 
is closely related to the individualizing sense of the former and the 
generalizing sense of the latter, which is still fairly clearly apparent in 
Modern Standard German: gute Menschen (viele, manche, einige gute 
Menschen) designates a limited number of individuals, die guten Men- 
schen (alle guten Menschen, diese guten Menschen) refers to the totality 
of a type or at least a definite group. 

THE STRONG DECLENSION adds pronominal elements to the 
stems, substituting them for the usual endings of the o- and d-stems. 
These elements are identical with the endings of the pronominal adjec- 
tives, but the resulting forms are not compounds as in Balto-Slavic. 
The process may rather be likened to the substitution of pronominal 
for nominal endings in the nom. pl. masc. and fem. of Gk. and L. nouns 
and adjectives with o- and d-stems: olxoı, xüpaı, hort < -oi, mensae; 
&yaßol, -al, boni, -ae. It is not impossible that this transfer of pro- 
nominal endings to the ‘strong’ adjective declension was at least in 
part due to the fact that ‘weak’ adjectives are usually preceded by 
pronominal forms: on the pattern of bana blindan guman there may 
have been formed blindana guman; bata blindd barn may have been the 
starting point for blindata barn. 

DisTRIBUTION OF THE DEcLENSIONS. The use of either the strong or the weak 
forms is approximately the same in all Gmc. languages. Details should be 
ascertained, from the special grammars of the individual languages, but the 
following general principles hold more or less good everywhere: 

(1) Primarily, the weak form is used when a pronominal adjective, especially 
the definite article, precedes, the strong form when this is not the case; see above. 

(2) The comparative always has the weak endings, and the superlative nearly 
always. Ordinal numbers are always weak. The present participle is in general 
weak, but in Old Saxon and Old High German it can also follow the strong declen- 
sion. The past participle is declined strong or weak, under exactly the same 
circumstances as a common adjective. 


90. Paradigms. 


The great majority of all Gmc. adjectives are o/d-stems. But there are also 
stems in wo/wd, jo/j4, t-stems and u-stems. But the distinctions are disappear- 
ing. In Gothic, the jo/jd-stems have nearly absorbed the i-stems and u-stems, 
and in the other dialects this simplification has gone still further than in Gothic, 
as will be shown below. 


The Strong Declension 


Following a convenient practice that was first suggested by Hirt and 
adopted by Streitberg, GE, Hirt, HU, Wright, G. G. L., Kieckers, HGG 
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in the following paradigms the pronominal and nominal forms are differ- 
entiated by the type. The details of this differentiation vary somewhat 
in the several grammars. In these tables the clearly pronominal end- 
ings are printed in bold-face, e.g. Go. blindamma. There are, indeed, 
forms that can be either nominal or pronominal (printed in plain italics 
by Streitberg, in spaced italics by Hirt), such as gen. sg. masc. blindis 
(dagis—pis); no effort is made here to characterize them by type. 
Masculine and neuter are given in one column; where the ending of the 
neuter differs from that of the masculine, it is given in а half-bracket: 
nom. sg. blinds [-, -ata means that blinds is the masculine, and that the 
neuter is either blind or blindata. 


Singular 
Masculine, Neuter Feminine 


Nom. Acc. Сеп. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. blinds (-, -ana [-, із -amma -a -~a -aizds -ai 


ata ata 

ON blindr |-t! -an[-t -s -0m — -а -TAr -Tẹ 
OE blind -ne [- - -um -ц е -Tẹ ге 
Os blind -an [- -es -um — -a ега -eru 
OHG blint-àr) -an [-, es -emu  -(4w) -a -era -eru 

[-, az az 

Plural 

Go. blindai[-a -ans[-a -aizé -aim -08 -aizö 
ON blinder |- -a[- ча -от -ar -ra -om 
OE blinde |- ча -um -а -ra -um 
Os blinde [- -aro -um -а -aro -um 
OHG blinte (-) [іа (-) -ero -m -0 (-) -ero -ém. 


1 dt, 6t simplified to t: blint, hart from harpr ‘hard’, kallat from kallapr ‘called’; 
but spakt, siükt ‘sick’. 


The endings in bold-face are explained after the chapter on pro- 
nominal adjectives, 95. The nominal endings have been explained in 
the sections pertaining to the noun declension. Very few additional 
remarks are necessary. 

(1) In Gothic, the jo/jä-stems, the i-stems, and the u-stems are 
standardized in favor of the former in the oblique cases of the singular 
and in the whole plural, but the nom. sg. still preserves the difference: 
wilbeis ‘wild’, like haírdeis (long stem), midjis ‘middle’, like harjis 
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(short stem), fem. wihi like bandi, midja like sibja (81 b); acc. sg. masc. 
wilbjana, midjana; hrains ‘clean’ (masc. and fem., like gasts, ansts), acc. 
8g. masc. hrainjana; hardus ‘hard’ (masc. and fem., like sunus, handus), 
acc. sg. masc. hardjana. The transition of u-stems to the jo/jd-declen- 
sion probably started in the feminine, where we find a similar trend in 
other IE languages: Gk. Варіз ‘heavy’, fem. Bapeia < *Варерја, Sk. 
svädüg ‘sweet’, fem. svddv, Lith. saldüs ‘sweet’, fem. saldi < *saldvi. 
The wo-stems retain their -w- throughout the paradigm: triggws ‘true’, 
nom. pl. triggwat. 

In the other Gmc. languages the standardization goes still further. 
The u-stems have gone over to the o-declension, with the exception of a 
very few nom. sg. forms: OE feolu, OS OHG filu (in Old Norse the 
stem form fipl- occurs in compounds), OE cwic(u) ‘alive’. In Old 
Norse, the short jo/jd-stems retain j (1) under the same circumstances 
as the corresponding nouns (80 B 1): mipr ‘middle’ like nipr, dat. sg. 
masc. and pl. mibiom like nipiom; with umlaut, sekr ‘guilty’, dat. 
sekiom; long-stem adjectives follow the analogy of o-stems entirely, 
except for the umlaut: villr ‘wild’ for *viller (cf. hirper), fleygr ‘flying’, 
légr ‘lying’. 

(2) The effect of the vowel of the ending on the stem vowel is largely 
leveled out. However, in Old Norse we find u-umlaut wherever the 
ending contained u(o): spakr ‘wise’ has the dat. sg. masc. and dat. pl. 
spokom < -um (cf. grmom), nom. sg. fem., nom., acc. pl. neut. зрок < 
-u (cf. зкот), dat. sg. neut. spgko; the latter form seems to be an instru- 
mental, like OHG tagu < -б, but it has not been satisfactorily explained 
(Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $112, Anm. 2: ‘fraglich’); perhaps it is a compromise 
between the pronominal form in -om and the nominal instrumental in 
-0 > -u, where the ending would have disappeared. It should be no- 
ticed that in the noun the form of the nom. sg. fem., skgr, was trans- 
ferred to the accusative, while the adjective preserves its original form: 
blinda, spaka. 

In Old English, there is the regular interchange between u and æ 
according to the following vowel: glæd ‘glad’ but gladu. 

(3) In WGmc., the jo/j4-stems show lengthening of the final conso- 
nant after a short syllable: OE wilde, but midd ‘middle’ (dd is phono- 
logically required where j was preserved in Germanic, e.g. gen. sg. masc. 
middes; for the nom. sg. masc. and nom., acc. sg. neut. which, phono- 
logically, would have been *mide like here, ende, cf. Wright, OE Gramm. 
$274), OS thikki ‘thick’, middi; OHG dicki, mitts (dicker, miter). 

(4) Instrumentals are not included in the above paradigms. They 
occur where the noun has them: OE blinde, OS blindu, OHG blintu. 
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The Weak Declension 


b The declension resulting from the transfer to n-stems agrees almost 
completely with the nominal n-declension (84), therefore in the fol- 
lowing table some of the most self-evident forms are omitted. In Old 
Norse, the plural is simplified; for all three genders the nom., acc., gen. 
pl. end in -o, the dat. in -om; the OE gen. pl. has usually -ra instead of 
-ena. The grest majority of adjectives are e/o-stems (d-stems for the 
feminine), and these have, e.g. in Gothic, the forms of guma for the 
masculine, of augö, tuggö for the neuter and feminine: 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Go. blinda -an -ins -in; -Ö, pl. -Sna; -5, pl. -öns 
— — 
ON blinde -8 a <0 a 0 
OE blinda -an -6 an æ -an 
OS blindo -on en п a un a -un 
OHG blinto -on en en -a  -on a Un. 


(1) In Old Norse, u-umlaut appears wherever the ending has o: spake 
‘the wise one’, acc., gen., dat. sg. and pl. epoko. 

(2) For the jo/jd-stems, i-stems, u-stems, wo/wd-stems the condi- 
tions are the same as in the strong declension, e.g., Go. niuja ‘the new 
one’, hrainja ‘the clean one’, kardja ‘the hard one’, triggwa ‘the true 
one’; ON seke ‘the guilty one’ (fem. and neut. sekta), folue ‘the pale 
one’; OE midda, gearwa; OS mario, rikio, garwo; in Old High German, 
there is usually a loss of j, mitto, dicko, but in old sources we also find 
-ео (märeo for regular märo ‘the famous one’); w remains: gar(a)wo. 

(3) The present participle shows some variations in the several dia- 
lects. In Gothic and Old Norse it follows the weak declension, but in 
Gothic the nom. sg. can also be strong: masc. bindands bindanda, neut. 
bindandö; in Gothic, the feminine is declined as an -in-stem (bindandei 
like managet, 84 End), and in Old Norse this is true not only for the 
feminine, but also for the plural (fem. sg. bindande like elle, l. c., pl. 
of all genders nom., acc., gen. -e, dat. pl. bergndom). In WGmc., where 
it can be strong or weak, it is treated as a jo/jd-stem: OE bindende, -a, 
like wilde, -a, OS bindandi, -іо, like märi, märio, OHG bintanti (or pro- 
nominal form bintanter), bintanti. For the past participle, the compara- 
tive and superlative cf. 89 end; the feminine of the comparative follows 
in Gothic and Norse the -in-declension, like the present participle. 


с Apverss that were formed from adjectives are really case forms. The most 
frequent type goes back to IE ablatives in -öd, -2d (cf. L. certo, certé): Go. 
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galeikö ‘like’, ON illa ‘ill’, vida ‘widely’, OS gilico, OHG giltcho, ubilo. In Old 
English, the -öd-type is rare, e.g. fela ‘much’, géara ‘formerly’, geostra ‘yesterday’ 
(the last two not derived from adjectives). The -2d- form is found in Go. swaré 
‘in vain’, OE wide, hearde. 

Besides, Gothic has adverbs in -ba, like ubilaba, harduba; this ending is also 
clearly а case form related to Gk. -g (Hom. Ig: ‘with power’), but its exact 
character is uncertain; cf. Kieckers, HGG 166, Hirt, HU 2. 105. 

Also other cases were used, so the nom., acc. neut. sg., Go. filu, leitil, OHG 
luszil, OE ljtel; cf. Gk. тол, L. multum. Occasionally the gen. sg. occurs, 
especially in Old English (ealles ‘by all means’, nealles ‘by no means’). In the 
WGmc. dialects the adverb -likö (-2) is often used as a suffix to form adjectival 
adverbs, and in English this has become the standard type: OE heardlice (NE 
-ly), OS gahliko ‘quick’, OHG gitriulicho ‘truly’. 

Adverbs that are not derived from adjectives, but represent independent 
formations, like Go. þan ‘then’, han ‘when’, har ‘where’, haprd ‘whence’, hadre 
'whither' are not a problem of grammar in the strict sense, but belong to lexi- 
cography. 


91. Co 

A. THE COMPARATIVE had in Indo-European the suffix -jos/ 
-jös/-is: L. mel-iör (т analogical, from the forms with case endings, 
like meliörem), mel-ius < -ios, Gk. ўдш» < *swäd-is-ön, with transi- 
tion to the n-stems, as in Gmc. 

In Germanic, -jos- was both medially and finally weakened to -is- 
and this was subject to Verner's Law: Go. alpiza ‘older’, ON ellre, OE 
teldra, OS aldiro, OHG altiro. 

In addition to this, Germanic has comparatives in -óz-, which have 

no parallel in other IE languages. Probably the starting point for 
these were adverbs in -5(+ -iz, -z) of. Brugmann, Grdr. 2. 1*. 560 f. 
While in Gothic both types are frequent, in the other dialects the 
-0z-type, which does not cause umlaut, has largely superseded the 
umlaut-causing -iz-type: 
Go. swinbs ‘strong-—swinpdza, garathts ‘just’—garathtoza; ON spakr 
‘wise’—spakare, rikr *powerful'—rikare; OE glæd ‘glad’—glzdra, léof 
‘dear’—léofra; OS liof—liodora (-ara, -era, also, with syncopation, 
leobra), naro ‘narrow’—narowora; ОНС ltob—lioboro, lioht—liohtöro. 

B. THE SUPERLATIVE. 

The ending was -tsto-: Gk. «paris 'strong'—«páriros, p&yas ‘great’ 
—pkywrros, Sk. priya- ‘dear’—préstha, balin- ‘strong’—balistha. Prob- 
ably this is merely an extension of the comparative ending, -to- having 
intensive force, as frequently in verbs (cf. L. captó).! In Germanic, 
we find -ósta- by the side of -ista-, and in general the superlative agrees 
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with the comparative in the use of ог 5: Go. retkista ‘the might- 
lest, hduhista ‘the highest’; ON lengstr ‘the longest’, fegrstr (from fagr 
‘beautiful’); OE lengsta, hiehsta; OS eldist ‘the oldest’, nähist ‘the near- 
est’; OHG lengisto, höhisto. Со. armösta ‘the poorest’; ON rikastr, spak- 
asir; OE léofosta, earmosta; OS rik(1)ost, kraftigöst; OHG lioböst, liohtost. 


Nors: In Gothic, and to a lesser extent also in Old English, there occur a few 
superlative forms with -m-suffixes (-mo-, -vmo-), corresponding to L. primus, 
optimus, minimus, intimus (-temo-) Sk. madhyama ‘middle’. In Gothic, they 
express either the comparative or the superlative: fruma ‘the former or first’, 
aftuma ‘the following, next’; to restrict them to superlative meaning, the usual 
ending -ist- could be added: frumists ‘first’, aftumists ‘last’. In Old English 
conditions are similar, except that forms without -st- are very rare, and that 
there is little or no difference in meaning between the two forms: forma = fyr- 
mesta, meduma = midmesta ‘middle’ (in size), eftemesta ‘hindmost’ (-umtet- > 
-ymist- > -imest-, -emesi-). Forms corresponding to Go. fruma аге also found 
elsewhere, but in general not as real superlatives: ON frum-burpr ‘firstborn’, OS 
formo ‘first’, OS OHG fruma ‘use’, etc. 

For irregular comparatives and superlatives the special grammars of the 
several languages should be consulted. 


THE PRONOUN 


92. Characteristics. 

(1) Both the stem formation and the declension of the pronoun differ 
from that of the noun in several respects. In a sense, the adjective 
may be said to occupy an intermediate place between the two categories, 
being, however, much closer to the noun. Like the adjective, most 
pronouns have three (or two) genders and are declined in a similar way: 
L. is, ea, id—quis, quid, like bonus, bona, bonum—dulcis, dulce. Syn- 
tactically, this type of pronouns is akin to the adjectives, although 
nominal function is extremely frequent, and therefore the term ‘pro- 
nominal adjectives’, common in English grammar, has certain advan- 
tages, although its exact-scope can hardly be defined (e.g. is ‘what’ a 
‘pronoun’ or a ‘pronominal adjective'?). Another type, the ‘personal 
pronoun’, has no gender and the term ‘declension’ can hardly be applied 
to its variety of forms (the non-reflexive pronoun of the third person 
belongs originally to the former type). 

(2) Analogy is a powerful factor in all types of inflection, but it has 
had greater influence on pronouns than on any other part of speech. 
Much of it goes back to IE times, and this is one of the reasons why 
for many forms a reliable reconstruction is apparently impossible. 
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(3) Pronouns have a strong tendency to add or insert various conso- 
nantic or vocalic elements. Some of them are clearly particles of syn- 
tactic or semantic function, as in L. quis-que, qui-cum-que, Go..sah ‘and 
he’, vazuh ‘each’, wabaruh ‘each of two’. Others are pronominal stems: 
-c in L. hic is identical with the ce- of ce-do ‘give here’ and related to Gk. 
xeivos ‘that’; t in iste belongs to the pronominal stem to-; s in ipse 
is undoubtedly a pronominal element, although its exact origin is not 
certain (cf. Sommer, LLFL 431 f.). In many cases a reliable inter- 
pretation can hardly be given. Thus, s in OHG dese ‘this’ belongs with- 
out any doubt to the stem so-; but should we assume the same for s 
in Sk. gen. sg. masc. tdsya, fem. tasyds, gen. pl. masc. tésdm, fem. 
täsäm? Is sm in Sk. loc. sg. masc. tdemin, abl. tasmät a ‘particle’ 
(Thumb, Hdb. Sk. 244, 249) or does it belong to the pronominal stem 
meaning ‘the same’, Sk. samds, Go. sama, Gk. диб? 

An especially frequent extension is -1-: y in the Sk. forms given 
above; i (3) in ON sid ‘this’ (cf. the Vedic stem sya-/tya-); the ending 
of the nom. pl. masc.: Gk. rol (ot), Go. pat. It is possible, but hardly 
likely, that this element is connected with the pronominal stem ¢ (ei). 

93. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 

The most widely used stem is to-; its paradigm із more or less 
typical for all declined pronouns. 1% had the relatively weak demon- 
strative meaning that is termed ‘der-Deixis’ by Brugmann (Die De- 
monstrativ-Pronomina der indogermanischen Sprachen, Leipzig 1904). 
It was therefore well adapted to be used as definite article, and it has 
that function in Greek and in the WGmc. languages; in Gothic, this 
development is not quite completed, but the trend is the same as 
in WGmc. 

In IE times, the stem to- had no forms for the nom. sg. masc. and 
fem. For this, a stem of stronger deictic force was used, so-: Sk. sa(s) 
(with analogical -s), sd, Gk. д, ў (Dor. а), Go. sa, sö. This was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the subject case was expressed by the ending 
of the verb, and a pronominal form was needed in emphatic use only. 
In Greek, the s-form was also transferred to the nom. pl. masc. and 
fem. (ol, ай), while, inversely, in WGmc. the s-forms were gradually 
replaced by t-forms: E. the (but OE a8, зго), Ger. der. 

Paradigm: 

As in the adjective paradigms in 90, masculine and neuter are given in one 


column; where the ending of the latter differs from that of the masculine it is given 
with half-bracket. 
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1. The Stem so-/to-. 
Singular 
Masculine, Neuter Feminine 
Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. за [раба pana pis ратта з fi pis Ыга 
ON _ sd [pat þann резз  beim[put sū ра ратат beire 
OE гз [ра pone раз рат sto рд рате рате 
OS thé [that thena thes themu thiu thia thera theru 
OHG der |402: den des demu diu dea dera deru 


Plural 
Go. ра [50 pans ` þizæ рат pós pos реб рат 
ON рет [раи pa þeira beim рат рёт peira рет 


OE р ра рата рат like masc., neut. 
08 thea [thiu thea thero ёт like masc. 
OHG dé [dtu dé dero dëm deo deo dero ат. 


The WGmc. dialects have instrumentals for the sg. neut. (in Old 
Saxon and Old High German also sometimes used for the masc.): OE 
рӯ or роп, OS thiu, OHG diu. In Gothic; an instrumental ё occurs in 
the idiom ni рё haldis ‘none the more’ and in several conjunctions, e.g. 
bi-þë ‘while’. 

Singular 


(1) Nominative. Masculine. The stem without ending, so-, appears 
in Gothic, Old Norse and Old English. The lengthening of the vowel 
in Norse is regular for monosyllables, with open syllables, (cf. sud ‘so’, 
pa ‘thou’); in Old English and Old Saxon the quantity depends on 
sentence stress.. Old Saxon and Old High German substitute the to-/ 
te-stem, and Old High German adds -r, an analogical transfer from other 
pronouns (er, hwer). In old sources forms without r are found occa- . 
sionally: dhe, de, the, dee. Old Saxon has also the form thte; its diph- 
thong is probably due to the influence of the nom. pl. masc., which has 
the forms thea, thia, thie, thé. 

Feminine. IE *sàin Gothic and Old Norse, *sjd in WGme.;in Gothic 
the accented form is used, in Old Norse the unaccented in which d 
became м (49 j); this, however, was later lengthened because it was 
final in a monosyllable (see above). In WGmc., the diphthong iu < 
ja is treated exactly like iu < eu, therefore OE ёо. 

Neuter. IE *tod (cf. L. id, is-tud). Gothic adds a particle of undeter- 
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mined origin; it is usually likened to the Sk. postposition d (with acc., 
‘towards’) or to the second element of Gk. tyo, &yóv. 

(2) AccusaATIvE. Masculine. IE “от > Gmc. pan, with final m 
> п. Gothic, Old English, and Old Saxon add the particle -a. -nn 
in Old Norse is due to the influence of the anaphorical pronoun hann 
< *han-m. Old Saxon and Old High German show the e-grade, which 
is taken over from the gen. and dat. 

Feminine. IE Ҹат in Gothic, Old Norse, Old English, *tjám in Old 
Saxon and Old High German. After the long vowel -m was lost (cf. 
nom. sg. of n-stems like L. Лото, or acc. pl. fem. -dns > -ds). ON OE 
pa have not originally long vowels, as Gothic has, but represent short- 
ened forms in unstressed position (bä > *ра), with secondary lengthen- 
ing, as in ON sd, OE sé. In OS OHG jdm > ja = ia, ea. 

(3) GENrTIVE. Masculine. IE *te-so in Gothic, Old Norse, Old 
Saxon, Old High German, *to-so in Old English (cf. the noun ending 
-zs in early documents, 79 d, 3). ss in Old Norse is not explained, cf. 
Noreen, Ais]. Gramm. $270, Anm. 4. Perhaps it originated under the 
influence of nn in þann and was then transferred to other gen. forms 
(huess by the side of hues, occasional writing hirpess). 

Feminine. IE *tesäs, probably an extension of *teso, which originally 
served for all genders (Brugmann, KG $501, 2), formed by adding the 
fem. noun ending -ãs. Old Norse and Old English substitute the diph- 
thong ai for the single stem vowel, a transfer from the gen., dat. pl. 
For Old English a form Gmc. *pa:zjóz must theoretically be recon- 
structed (corresponding to Sk. tasyäs), to account for the umlaut. 

(4) Dative. Masculine. Indo-European had stem forms with -sm- 
(> Отис. zm mm), such as Sk. abl. tasmät, dat. tasmäi, but also forms 
with m, like Lith. dat. tamut, OSI. tomu, OSI. instr. téms. Gothic 
shows the former stem form, the other dialects apparently the latter; 
it is, however, possible that their m represents simplification of mm 
due to lack of stress. The endings point to different case forms. Go. 
ратта is probably an instrumental in -2, since ё is preserved in vamméh 
(indefinite pronoun); the contradicting form раттил сап more easily 
be explained as analogical than this ë. Old Norse and Old English have 
transferred the diphthong a: from the plural; in Old English, the um- 
laut points to an ending -i, so that the form corresponds exactly to the 
OSI. instr. tém»; probably the ON form has the same origin. The OS 
OHG forms show -u « -o and must be instrumentals. 

The ON dat. sg. neut. þ(u)ī is a locative, *tei > *}% = Go. pei, with 
optional insertion of u from the interrogative hui, where it belongs tc 
the stem. 
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Feminine. The Sk. dat. tdsydi points to IE *tesjdi, by the side of 
which there may have existed *tesdi = Go. bizai. The ON and OE 
endings also go back to -di; in Old English the umlaut seems to require 
-jäi, but since there also occurs pdre < *t[olisdi, it is more likely that 
it was caused by analogy with the genitive; as in the genitive, these 
two dialects introduce ai into the stem from the plural. The OS OHG 
forms must be instrumentals in IE -d and are probably due to analogy 
with the d-stem nouns. 

INSTRUMENTAL. The OS OHG forms are clearly old instrumentals, 
*(30, and probably OE рӯ has the same origin, but the exact phonological 
development has never been explained satisfactorily. The alternative 
form pon (used chiefly with comparatives and in adverbial phrases, 
like bon md ‘more than that’, bi bon ‘therefore’) probably corresponds 
to the OBL dat. tomu, aside from the vowel of the ending. (Slavic и 
< ои is a transfer from the u-stem nouns; the original vowel of the 
OE form cannot be determined.) 


Plural 


NominaTIve. Masculine. IE "toi is clearly preserved in Go. pat, 
OE pa and, with addition of -r from the noun plurals, in ON þeir. In 
Old Saxon we should have thé (unstressed thë), which as a matter of 
fact does occur; thea, thia is probably the feminine form *tjds. In Old 
High German we should expect det when stressed, dé when unstressed; 
det occurs in Upper German, but for the neuter; dé is diphthongized 
to dea, dia since the ninth century, that is, it had the closed quality 
of ё. Probably this was due to the influence of the stressed form det 
with which it must have competed for some time. 

In Old English and Old Saxon the same form is used for all three 
genders. 

‘Neuter. IE *id- appears in Gothic, *tjd in Old Saxon and Old High 
German. Old Norse adds to this the ending of neuter nouns, ро-и 
> pau. 

Feminine. IE аз in Gothic and Old Norse, *1jäs in Old High Ger- 
man. #in Old Norse is due to r-umlaut (42 d). In Old High German 
we should expect *dea, dia, like suntea, suntia; o may either be due to 
the frequent stressed use of this monosyllabic form, or it may have 
been preserved through the influence of the genitive. 

AccusaTIVE. Maseuline. IE *tons clearly appears in Go. bans; in 
Old Norse, ns > nz > nn disappeared, and a was lengthened because it 
stood in final position in a monosyllable. In WGmc., here as every- 
where the acc. pl. is like the nominative. 
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Feminine. Accusative = nominative. 

GENITIVE. Sanskrit uses a diphthongal stem for the masculine and 
neuter, a monophthongal stem for the feminine: *toisóm > tésdm, 
"аздт > {йвйт. Probably this was the IE condition. In Germanic 
there is, in general, no difference between the genders, but the dialects 
vary: Gothic, Old Saxon, and Old High German have the monoph- 
thongal stem *tes-, Old Norse and Old English the diphthongal stem 
*tois-. The ending is everywhere the same as that of the nouns, so 
that only Gothic shows a difference between the masc.-neut. and the 
fem. (5128 : bizd). 

Dative. АП forms, without difference between genders, go back to 
IE *toimis (OSI. tẽmi, with + instead of » probably under the influence 
of the nom. pl. masc.). Old English shows umlaut à > 2, Old Saxon 
and Old High German monophthongization, which in the former is the 
general phonetic law, and in the latter is due to unstressed function. 

2. Compounds of so-/to- are formed in all Gmc. languages. In 
general, their function is stronger deixis—approximately the force of 
E. this compared with the. The following are the most important: 

Сотнтс. 

Masc. sah, fem. söh, neut. patuh. 

This is a compound of sa/pa-, in its regular declension, and the two 
particles и and л. The latter is without doubt the equivalent of L. 
que, which is also used as an extension of pronouns (quisque, quicumque). 
~u- may either be the enclitic interrogative particle (cf. wileiz-u ‘do you 
want?’, sa-u ist ‘who is it?’), or it may really be @ (probably shortened 
in the unstressed syllable) < 9; un > dh; the indefinite function of 
the negative particle (5 being the zero grade of ne) is frequent, cf. E. 
and what not.—The case ending -a is elided before -uh, but after long 
vowels we have -h instead of -uh: batuh, but söh. 

The meaning of. this compound pronoun is not intensified deixis, but 
closer reference to a preceding noun. It means approximately ‘and he’, 
but implies greater importance of the following sentence. It is very 
similar to the use of Ger. der in phrases like ‘es war einmal ein König, 
der hatte drei Söhne’.! 

Orp Norse has a demonstrative with intensified deixis that came 
from three sources. The majority of the forms are compounds of the 
stems to- and so- in which, through a network of analogy, the inflection 
of either the first or the second element prevails: gen. sg. masc. þessa, 
fem. þessar; dat. sg. masc. bessom, etc. Other forms might be likened 
to the Go. compounds with -uh (see above; so Noreen, Aisl. Gramm. 
$460, Anm. 1), but might also have as their second element the particle 
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-a seen in Go. pata, etc., preserved, contrary to phonetic law, by the em- 
phatic character of this pronoun: acc. sg. masc. Penna, nom., acc. 8g. 
neut. þetta. The final consonant is doubled in all of these forms which 
is at least in part due to the emphatic meaning. Until 1250 (in Old 
Icelandic), the nom. sg. masc. and fem. is siā (Run. masc. sa-si) with 
the insertion of -j- which is so frequent in pronominal forms. The 
anomalous d of the fem. (as against sū) is probably due to the prevalence 
of -a in the general paradigm. These two nominatives are later re- 
placed by esse and similar forms. 

West GERMANIC. Everywhere in WGmc. we find a compound pro- 
noun with strong deictic force consisting of the stems to- and so-. 
Apparently, the first part was originally inflected and -se treated as an 
uninflected suffix, but more and more the inflection was transferred 
to the end of the word. The process is very similar to the develop- 
ment of L. ipse < *18-8е; in the older language there occur forms like 
eum se, eumpse (-p- developed as a transitional sound between m and г, 
cf. sumo—sumpsi), eampse, eäpse etc.;? in classical Latin, only the 
second part is inflected: ipsa, ipsum etc. 

The earlier condition is seen most clearly in OE nom. sg. masc. 
bes < *te-se, nom. sg. fem. bios < *tjd-se, acc. sg. fem. bds < *tdm-ee, 
*ba-se, with secondary lengthening, nom. pl. (all genders) раз < *tot- 
se, instr. sg. neut. рӯз; the other cases carried through the stem form 
Dis(s), with end-inflection: acc. sg. masc. pisne, gen. sg. Dis(s)es etc. 

Old Saxon has very similar forms: nom. sg. masc. *ihese (inferred 
from MLG dese), fem. thius, pl. thius, but acc. sg. masc. thesan, gen. sg. 
theses. Old High German has nom. sg. masc. dese, but also desér, but 
otherwise end-inflected forms, with the exception of the nom., acc. sg. 
neut. This shows in OE різ the same formation as the other cases, 
but OS thit, occasionally spelled thitt, OHG diz (z is the affricate), MHG 
ditz(e). These forms must go back either to *bei-jo, with WGmc. ј- 
gemination, that is, to a j-extension of the mere éo-stem, or to a com- 
bination of the to-stem with the 7-stem. 

Aside from this form, the alternation between the stem vowel e and $ 
in the paradigm (cf. OE 5&s—bisne, OHG nom. sg. fem. desiu and 
disiu) was originally due, partly to accent conditions, partly to the 
vowel of the ending, but was largely leveled out. Thus in Old High 
German е prevails in the older sources, but towards the end of the OHG 
period (e.g., in Notker) : is carried through. 

c 3. The Stem *kio-/ko-. This corresponds to L. ci-s, ci-ter ‘on this 
side’, Lith. ss, OSI. se ‘this’; Gk. &xet (loc:) ‘there’, (¢)-xet-vos ‘that’ 
(= Ger. jener). 
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The pure stem in the function of a demonstrative pronoun is pre- 
served in Germanic only in a fragmentary way, namely in a few ad- 
verbial phrases: Go. himma daga ‘on this day’, und hina dag ‘to this 
day’, fram himma ‘from now on’, und hita ‘until now’; ON nom. sg. 
neut. hit ‘this’, hineg, hinnveg ‘this way, hither’; ОЕ héodzg ‘to day’; 
OS hindag ‘to-day’ (acc.), hiudag ‘to-day’ (instr.); OHG hiutu < *hiu 
tagu ‘to-day, heute’, hiuru = hiu jdru ‘this year, heuer’. It is also the 
basis of the adverb Go. ON OE OS hér, OHG hier (lengthened grade 
*k&- > Gmc. hé-; with 2). 

For its use as anaphorical pronoun, cf. 94. 

4. The Stem eno-/ono-: Sk. and-, Lith. ands, OSI. ons ‘this, that, 
he’; it is also the second element of Gk. xeivos < *xet-evos (or xe-evos). 

Whether the pure stem occurs at all in Germanic is uncertain. 
Notker’s spelling *enér’ for ‘jener’ may go back to uncompounded *enos, 
but more probably we have to assume with Braune, Ahd. Gramm. 
$289 ‘Im Oberdeutschen ist das anlautende j abgefallen,’ The ON 
postpositive article enn also may go back to the simple stem; see below. 

Go. jains ‘jener’ and its WGmc. cognates is as yet an unsolved riddle, 
in spite of the extensive and excellent treatment by Hoffmann-Krayer, 
KZ 34. 144 ff. We have the following forms: Go. jains (adv. jainar 
‘there’, jaind ‘thither’, jaindré ‘thither’, jainpró ‘from there’); OE geon 
(occurs only once as а pronominal adjective; bé-gen ‘both’; adv. geond 
‘through’, begeonda ‘on the other side’); OS gendra (once; glossed 
‘citerior’, which probably, stands for ‘ulterior’); OHG genér (Otfrid), 
enér (Notker). 

The difficulty is chiefly the explanation of the stem vowel; cf. Hoff- 
mann-Krayer, 1. c., and Brugmann, Dem.-Pr. 91 ff. and 113. Out of 
the numerous possibilities the following seems most. likely: the word 
is a combination of the pronominal stems jo-/t- (94) and eno-/ono-. 
But in Gothic, the first element is the locative *joi-, in WGmc. it is 
the stem in the zero grade, *i- (j-). Thus the reconstruction would 
be *joi-eno- > *jai-ina-, jaina- for Gothic, *j-ono- and *j-eno- for Old 
English, *j-eno- for Old Saxon and Old High German. (g for j before 
front vowels is normal in Old High German, cf. Braune, Ahd. Gramm. 
$116, Anm. 1.) Brugmann, 1. c., whose view is accepted by Kieckers, 
HGG 145, reconstructs Go. jains as a compound of the i-stem and the 
numeral *oinos ‘one’: j-ains; this separates it, needlessly, from the 
WGmc. forms. 

ON hinn ‘jener’ is a compound of *ki- and *(e)nos: *hin& > hinn. 


Nora: The Norse Postpositive Article. While in Gothic and WGmc. (and to 
an extent in modern Norse: Norw. den gode konge 'the good king’) the definite 
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article developed from the stem to-, the Norse languages used the stem *-eno-, 
which originally (this is especially clear in Old Swedish) belonged to the adjective, 
but gradually came to be suffixed to the noun: enn gamle mapr ‘the old man’ 
was equivalent to mapr enn gamle, and from this developed maprenn. This article 
-enn, -en, -et (< -ent, -eit) was for some time in competition with hinn (fem. hin, 
neut. hitt), and it is possible but not certain that it is merely the weakened form 
of this pronoun. For its declension and the changes of the noun endings caused 
by it, consult the special grammars, e.g., Noreen, Ais]. Gramm. $462. 


94. The Anaphorical Pronoun, commonly termed the personal pro- 
noun of the third person, is really a demonstrative pronoun with les- 
sened deictic force, but its formation differs so greatly in the several 
Gmc. (in fact, IE) languages, that a separate treatment seems ex- 
pedient. The following stems are represented: 

(1) *-, in various ablaut grades: ei-, ejo- (ejä-), i-, jo-. Cf. L. is, 
td—eius—e(j)a; Lith. gen. (abl.) sg. masc. jõ, nom. sg. jis for *is, with 
analogical j-. This seems to be identical with, or an extension of, the 
stem e-/o- which we find, e.g., in Sk. a-syd ‘of him’, and in certain pre- 
fixes such as Gk. & in &xei ‘there’, é-pepoy ‘then I carried’ (augment). 
In Germanic, as in Latin, it is not always possible to determine whether 
we have to deal with the e-type or the i-type. 

(2) sjo-/sjà-/si-. . 

(3) ke-/ko-, alone or in combination with eno-/ono-. 


(4) to-. 
Paradigms: 
Singular 
Masculine, Neuter Feminine 
Nom. Ace. Gen. Dat. Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Go. isfita inalita із imma гв ija 1208 izai 


ON  hann[- hann[- hans honom hon hana hennar henne 
OE Aölhit hine [hit his him Мо hie hiere hiere 


OS Alt inalt is imu siu sia зга iru 
OHG ег [iz in(an) [iz (sin) [es imu siu sf sia ira tru 
Plural 
Go. eis [ija ins [ija іг im *ijõs 1j0s 120 im 
О кен РЕА NES = мыш. Сш 0 — 
ОЕ  hieht heh hiera Мт like masc., neut. 

OS sia [siu sia [siu tro im like masc. 
OHG sie [siu sie [siu iro im sto sio їо im. 


The endings hardly need any comment, since, with a few obvious 
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exceptions, such as the -s -r (< -z) of the nom. sg. masc. of Go. is, OHG er, 
the explanations given for the paradigm of so-/to- apply to these 
forms too. Stems: 

Gothic: There is no reason to assume a combination of the 1t-type 
and the e-type; the former fills all requirements. The nom. pl. masc., 
eis, was probably formed under the influence of gasteis, otherwise we 
would rather expect the same form as in the feminine, *ijös. Nom. 
sg. fem. si stands in the same relation to *sjà (OS OHG siu) as bandi to 
sibja, that is, it is one of the two IE nom. forms of jd-stems. 

Old Norse: The stem of all cases of both genders is hän- < *ken-, 
probably *ke-eno-. The shortening of the vowel is phonologically 
necessary before nn, but would also be apt to happen in unstressed 
position. Forms with long vowels, such as hónom, hin, häna occur. 
о in honom, hon (< *hanu) is u-umlaut, with further backing from 0 
to о by the influence of n. hennar, henne has i-umlaut due to a suffix 
-iz0s, -12аї, instead of the usual -aiz-; Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $250 Anm., 
§272 Anm. 1. 

For the neuter singular and for the plural of all three genders the 
corresponding forms of the to-stem are used (bat, beir, etc.). 

Old English: The neut. hit possibly stands for it, due to analogy with 
the masculine апа feminine; at least, the OS forms would point to 
that. Modern E. # may equally well be a weakening of hit, or a sur- 
vival of the old form. "The gen. pl. hiora, heora, Мета shows o-umlaut 
from hira (which also occurs), and from this form the vowel was trans- 
ferred to the gen., dat. sg. fem.; cf. Wright, OE Gramm. $102. 


Norz: Since late OE times, at first in the north, and gradually spreading 
south, Scandinavian P-forms (they, their, them) supplanted the old forms, which, 
through the operation of phonetic laws, were on the way to lose the distinction 
between singular and plural. 


Old Saxon: No comment needed. 

Old High German: The alternation between e-forms and ?-forms can- 
not be explained with certainty. ir instead of er is always used in the 
Isidor translation. Perhaps it is safest to assume that e originated 
in the gen. sg. neut., es < *i-so and was from there transferred to the 
nom. masc., later also to the nom. neut., but there have been ana- 
logical cross currents. For siu/st cf. the remark on Go. si. 

95. The Strong Adjective. On the basis of this analysis the expla- 
nation of the pronominal endings of the strong adjective, printed in 
bold-face in the paradigm in 90, is obvious: 
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Singular, Nom. Masc.: OHG -ér as against der must be due to the 
use of *dér in stressed function as against unstressed der, cf. OE гё, 
OS thé. Probably *der is only accidentally not attested in MSS. 

Neut. -ata, etc. like Pata. 

Acc. Masc. -ana like рапа. 

Gen. Fem. -zös, etc. like Dizös, in Gothic with -aj from the plural. 

Dat. Masc., Go. -amma like ратта, OHG -emu like demu; the endings 
of Old Norse, Old English, and Old Saxon are modified under the 
influence of the dat. pl. 

Fem., noun-ending in Gothic, pronoun-ending elsewhere. 

Plural, Nom. Masc. -at like pat, etc., with secondary weakening 
except in Gothic. 

Gen. -28, -zö, like þizë, Died, with the analogical diphthong (from the 
dative) in Gothic, syncopation of the connecting vowel in Old Norse 
and Old English. (Old Saxon has -ero as well as -aro; interchange 
between e and a is common before r.) 

Dat., pronominal in Gothic and Old High German, nominal else- 
where. 

96. The Relative Pronoun. Indo-European had a relative pronoun 
9jo-/je-: Sk. yas, Gk. ös, OSI. -že (neut. je-Ze, fem. ja-Ze). It seems 
certain that this stem is a thematic variety of the athematic i-stem 
treated in 94 1. As a matter of fact, in Balto-Slavic it is used as an 
anaphoric pronoun (in Slavic with the exception of the nominatives 
for which the stem on- is substituted): OSI. gen. sg. masc., neut. jego, 
dat. jemu etc.; Lith. sg. masc. jis, gen. јб etc.! In Slavic, relative func- 
tion is imparted to it by the particle -Ze. 

jo-/je- was a slightly strengthened anaphoric pronoun, somewhat 
similar in function to Go. sah (93, 2), which very often is best trans- 
lated into English by a relative pronoun. Just like *i-, it was in com- 
petition, and to &n extent synonymous, with the stem *e- (94 1); 
апа in two Gmc. languages, Gothic and Old Norse, forms of this pro- 
noun are used as relative particles. Gothic uses the locative et (*e + 1 
= Gk. el if"), ON es (since about 1250 er, through lack of sentence 
stress); the latter is considered by Heusler (Aisl. Elb. $453) a loc. pl., 
*esi, *ezi. This is quite probable, since unstressed i appears normally 
as e in Old Norse (cf. Go. bundeis, ON bynde; Go. ik, is(t), ON ek, es), 
but it can also be а gen. sg. masc., neut., *e-so. 

In Gothic, ei is as а rule suffixed to а pronoun. For the third per- 
son, the forms of so-/to- are used most frequently, but often we find 
combinations with the anaphoric pronoun, 1-/st-, especially for the 
feminine: saei, batei, söei, acc. banei/böei (with the exception of the 
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nom. saei, -a is omitted in these compounds); izet, sei < is + ei, si 
+ е2; the last two forms are undeclined, that is, they have assumed 
the character of relative particles, like et itself; izet is used also for the 
plural. et is also combined with the personal pronouns: tket, þuei. 
It is also used as a general subordinating conjunction, ‘that, where, 
when’. Another relative particle is Dei, which may either be the stem 
þa- + particle ei, or an old locative of the to-stem, IE *ter. 

ON es is generally not enclitic: sd тарт, es (er) þorsteinn hät ‘the (a) 
man whose name was Th.’. In early literature the particle at is fre- 
quently used instead, but since about 1350 sem (East Norse sum), more 
rarely þær, replaced both of them. More and more, forms of the 
interrogative stem came into use (Norw. hvad, hvem, hvilken), although 
even in modern Norse som is the most frequent relative; as in English 
and German, but much less frequently, to-forms are used (der, den, 
det, de). 

WGme., too, has relative particles, but they belong mostly to the 
to-stem: OE pé, OS thé, OHG de, the, thi, thie. These particles are 
probably the generalized nom. sg. masc., like Go. izei. In Old Saxon 
and Old High German the particle sd is also very frequent. | 

But in addition to the relative particles, Old Saxon and especially 
Old High German also use the fully inflected forms of the Pa-pronoun, 
and in Old English they very commonly precede the relative particle 
(se, be, etc.). 

Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Gramm.?, 3. 15 f., assumed an OHG relative 
particle -4 (deri, thhi, wirt, dui, iri). He may have been right, but 
there is no real evidence. 


Noreg 1: The development of the to-stem to a relative pronoun is usually ex- 
plained as a change from coordination to subordination of sentences. Der Mann, 
den ich meine is supposed to have developed from der Mann; den meine ich. But 
this is entirely improbable since it would presuppose a rather late period of 
Germanic without any relative clauses, although we know that they existed even 
in primitive Indo-European. The development was almost certainly this: Go. 
sa manna, ei gap pata ‘the man who said that’, sa manna, ei [ik] gasah ‘the man 
I saw’ required syntactic extension; the former phrase was clear enough; the 
latter was not; therefore, first in the oblique cases and gradually also in the nom., 
the demonstrative (correlative) pronoun was repeated in the case that was re- 
quired by the relative clause: sa manna, sa, ei gasah became by ‘attraction’ sa 
manna, ban(a)-ei gasah. Following the Gmc. tendency, first, to use relative 
particles instead of relative pronouns, second to omit even the particles, -ei was 
dropped and the fa-stem alone assumed the function of a relative pronoun. 

Nore 2: To a much greater extent than in Norse, the relative-indefinite stem 
kwo- (see next section) assumed relative function in WGmc., most of all in Ger- 
man: the starting point for this was undoubtedly relative clauses without ante- 
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cedents, which can very often be interpreted equally well as indirect questions 
or as relative clauses, e.g., ‘I do not know who told you that’, ‘tell me what you 
did’. In addition to this use of the pronouns ‘who’ and ‘what’, WGmc., espe- 
cially German, also attached relative function to the pronominal adjective corre- 
sponding to Go. hileiks ‘what sort of’ (see below): OE hwilc (hwelc) = modern 
E. which, OS hwilik = Dutch welk, OHG hwalth (different ablaut) > (h)welth 
= Modern Ger. welcher. The development of the relative function of this what is 
treated by Behaghel, Z. f. d. Wortf. 13. 157 ff. 

The substitution of the interrogative-indefinite for the relative pronoun 
occurred in other languages too, e.g., in Hittite (kwis), in Latin (qui, quae, quod), 
in Balto-Slavic, in late Greek; while classical Greek has the relative pronoun 
6s, $, 5, the kwo-stem superseded it more and more, and modern colloquial Greek 
uses chiefly the relative particle (adverb) тоб ‘where’ for all genders, numbers, 
and cases. In the oblique cases it is usually followed by the syntactically re- 
quired form of to-, e.g., ò ysarpés тоб rò» doreı\a ‘the physician whom I sent’. This 
is an almost exact parallel to modern Bavarian der Mann, wo i ksén han or der 
Mann, den wo i ksén han ‘the man I saw’, which offers a good illustration of the 
probable Go. development indicated above. 


a 97. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronoun. The stem *kwo-/ 
kwi- combines in all IE languages, including Hittite, interrogative and 
relative function. It is probably impossible to determine historically 
which of these functions was the original one—quite possibly there 
never was any priority, since the two meanings are very closely related 
to one another; cf. Ger. wer hat das zerbrochen? and das hat wer zer- 
brochen, or was brennt da? and da brennt was. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in most languages the indefinite function of this stem is 
preferably indicated by some prefix or suffix, cf. L. aliquis, quisque, 
quicumque, Gk. ösrıs ‘somebody’, Ger. etwas (see below). This might 
seem to point to a secondary development of the indefinite function, 
especially when we consider that it is easier to conceive of a language 
without indefinite than without interrogative pronouns; the indefinite 
function is easily and often taken over by other parts of speech, espe- 
cially nouns: E. somebody, something, one, they, Ger. man, (irgend) einer, 
jemand. The analysis of those numerous substitutes in the Gmc. 
languages belongs rather to vocabulary than to grammar; in the fol- 
lowing only the all-important stem kwo- and its derivatives will be taken 
up. The basic forms are the following: 


Masculine, Neuter 


Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Instr. 
Go. has (ha hana [Ва hia hamma — 
ON — [huat — [huat hues(s) hueim [hut — 
OE  hwà [логі hwone [могі huxzs huwäm — [№9 
OS Лог [hwat hwena [hwat hwes hwem — [hw 


OHG (h)wer [(h)was (h)wen(an) [(h)waz (h)wes (h)wemu — [(h)wiu. 
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Gothic has feminine forms, probably a secondary development on 
the pattern of sö: һб, №, *lvizüs, hizdi. The original distribution of 
the ablaut was probably о in the nom., acc., dat., e or о in the gen. 

ОЕ Ашё must have developed in unaccented position, which implies 
that the indefinite function prevailed over the interrogative. Likewise 
Go. va as against ON huat etc. must go back to the unaccented form. 
The IE forms are, of course, *kwos, kwod; we should expect loss of w 
before о, but it was retained (or reintroduced) by analogy in the forms 
with the stem vowel е (7); OSw. has (rarely) nom. har(r), acc. han. 
OE hwä shows secondary lengthening. Old Saxon and Old High Ger- 
man transferred 2 to the nom. and acc. masc., under the influence of 
the gen. and the pronouns he, the and er, der. 

DERIVATIVES. The most important forms are: 

(1) Go. harjis, ON huerr ‘which?’; the latter is also used as a substi- 
tute for the nom. and acc. sg. masc. of the simple interrogative pro- 
noun (neut. huat); the acc. has in prose the syncopated form huern, 
but in poetry also the regular form of jo-adjectives, huertan. 

(2) Go. Љарат, ON hudrr (< *huapr; b = $ generally disappears 
before r and n with compensatory lengthening, cf. norrén = norpr 
‘northern’, Skdn-ey ‘southern Sweden’, Swed. Skdne, Ger. Schonen < 
*Skadin-auju, L. Scandinavia, cf. 3 а), ОЕ hwaber, hweber, OS hwedar, 
OHG (h)wedar ‘which of two?’ = Gk. rörepos, OSI. kotoryi ‘which’. 

(3) Go. hileiks, OE hwelc (hwilc, NE which), OS hwilik, OHG (h)welth, 
NHG welch, with e-umlaut (which corresponds to a Go. *haleiks) 
‘what sort of, which’; it obtained relative function in English and 
German. 

The number of derivatives with indefinite function is very large; 

some of them are: 
Go. azuh ‘each’; ON ein huerr ‘each’; OE éghwd < *à (‘ever’ = Go. 
aiw-) + prefix ge- + hwd ‘each’, &-g-hweper ‘each of two, both’ (NE 
either), nähwzper ‘neither’; OS endihwedar ‘one of two’; OHG ette-, 
ete-wer ‘somebody’, etewaz ‘something’, etelih ‘some, a few’ (ette-, ete-, 
edde- = Go. atbbau ‘perhaps, about’. 

98. The Personal Pronoun does not possess ‘declension’ in the usual 
sense, but is primarily a grouping together of several stem forms, al- 
though actual ‘endings’ also appear. The forms are: 

Singular 
First Person Second Person 
Nom. Acc. Dat. Gen. Nom. Acc. Dat. Gen. 
Go. tk mik mis meina pu рийн риз peina 
ON ek mik тт тт pa pk рт pin 
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Singular 
First Person Second Person 
Nom. Acc. Dat. Gen. Nom. Acc. Dat. Gen. 
OE зс mec mà тё min ph bechpe ё pin 
OS tk mi(k) me тї me min thi thi(k) tht п 
OHG th mih mir min їй аһ dir ат 
Reflexive 
Acc. Dat. Gen. 
Go. stk sis 8eina* 
ON sk ser sin 
OE (pers. pron.) 
OS (pers. pron.) 
OHG sih — ein 
(for all numbers) 
Plural 
Go. weis uns(ts)  uns(i8) unsara jus izwis izwis izwara 
ON ver  ós$ss бз $88 ойг er урт урт ypbvar 
OE v?  us(i) us üser üre оё éow(tc) éow éower 
OS шие üs us user gi ge eu eu euwar 
OHG wir unsth uns unser ir iuwih iu Тишёт 
Dual 


Go. wi ugkis ugkis  ugkara* jut* iggis 100185 iggara 
ON wit  okkr okkr okkar ü ykkr ykkr ykkar 


OE wi  unc(:it) unc uncer git inc(st) inc incer 
OS wi unk unk unkero git ink ink — inkero*. 
Singular 


First PERSON. 

Nominative. The IE forms are *ejó(m) in L. egó, Gk. &yó(»); 
*eöhom in Sk. ahdm, Av. azam, OSI. (j)aze. Gmc. ek/ik cannot be 
directly reconciled with any of these forms, but may go back to *egom 
or *eö, representing variants under different sentence stress. Run. -ka, 
-3a (haitika, hateka, Һайеза ‘I am called’) requires *egom, but that need 
not have been the only form. (-3a is either a ‘Restwort’ (17 d), or it 
may go back to the variant *ejhom). The stem vowel i, which appears 
consistently in all dialects except Old Norse (where e is probably due 
to the a of the following syllable), would rather seem to point to *e, 
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corresponding to Lith. d$ (Pruss. es, Lett. es; e for a, dialect varia- 
tion, cf. ašvà = L. equa; *eš < *ek with sandhi-variant Ё for ĝ before 
voiceless consonants). 

The Oblique Cases have the stem me-, corresponding to L. mé, Gk. 
()ué etc. The vowel shows stress variants and also the alternation 
between e and + for which an entirely acceptable formula has not yet 
been found: OE mec, тё, OS mik, mi, me. ON mör is not a stress 
variant, but shows the regular lowering and occasional lengthening of 
1 to 2 (42 d; Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $78 and $83, 2). 

-k in the accusative forms is usually explained as identical with -ye © 
in Gk. éuéye. That this emphasizing particle should have been gen- 
eralized to such an extent is not very likely; more probably -k is a 
transfer from the nominative. 

-8 of the dative is explained in various ways: as an original gen. end- 
ing (*me-so like Umbr. se-so 'sibi'), with change to dat. function;! as 
transfer from the pl. form uns;? but by far the most plausible explanation 
is the one offered by Sturtevant? mis, etc. are old ablative forms in 
-ts, zero grade of -tos (L. funditus ‘from the bottom’, Gk. éxrós ‘out- 
side’), which under sandhi conditions became either -t (Sk. abl. -át) or 
-s. The OE OS dat. mč (OS also mf) may be identical with mis; the 
varying sentence stress would be apt to produce doublets, with -2 > 
-r (OHG mir), in relatively accented position, and with WGmc. loss 
of -z in enclitic use. But it is just as possible that these forms are the 
pure stem, without any ending, like L. тё. 

The genitive is an adjective in -ina- (cf. Go. gulb-eins ‘golden’) which 
had the function of a possessive pronoun: Go. meins, etc.‘ 

SECOND PERSON. 

Apparently there are two stems, *t# and *té: L. tū, OSI. ty, Gk. 
(Dor.) ri: L. té(d), ОЗІ. tebe (abl.). But it is nearly certain that they 
are merely variations of one stem, for which the formula *twe may be 
used: Sk. nom. tvám, abl. tvád, loc. tvé; Gk. acc. оё < *twe. 

The Gmc. nominative has 4 or u according to sentence stress. The 
oblique cases probably lost their w through lack of sentence stress: 
риё > рё. For the Go. forms Бик, риз it is generally assumed that 
they took over their u from the nom., and probably that is true; but 
they may also be alternative forms of the stem *bwe. 

THIRD PERSON (Reflexive). 

The stem is *swé, *sé; as in the 2nd pers., the two forms may be varia- 
tions of one stem: Gk. ft, < *swe, L. sē, OSI. abl. sebe. 
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Plural 


c There seems to be a connection between the plural (and dual) forms 
of the Ist and the 2nd pers. In the historical periods of each IE 
language they differ. We find the following stems: 1st pers., nom. we- 
(Sk. vaydm, OSI. ve, Lith. du. vé-du); oblique cases, ne- in various 
ablaut grades: acc. Sk. nas < *nes or *nos, L. nds, OSI. ny < *nds, 
instr. nami < *nömis (cf. L. nöbis), Go. uns < ns, Gk. (Lesb.) &pye, 
Sk. asmän (acc.) < ns-m- (or ns-sm-?). But we also find m-, as in the 
singular: nom. Sl. my, Lith. més, and the second element of the Sk. 
and Gk. forms just given (if it was -m-, not -sm-). 

The 2nd pers. has primarily the stem *j#: nom. Sk. yüydm, Gk. 
Supe < *us-me or *jus-me, Lith. jūs, but also *we- (with grada- 
tion), as the Ist pers.: L. vös, SI. vy, Sk. acc. vas-, Go. 12-1018. 

This occurrence of labial stems in both the Ist and 2nd persons can 
hardly be a coincidence. Perhaps the explanation is this: Many lan- 
guages have two types of the plural (dual, trial) of the Ist pers., the 
inclusive and the exclusive forms (e.g., most Australian languages, 
nearly all of the Austronesian and most of the Dravidian group, many 
North American Indian languages, some Caucasian languages). The 
inclusive plural includes the person(s) addressed; the exclusive plural 
excludes them. Therefore ‘we’ of the first type means ‘I (and he or 
they) and you’; of the second type, ‘I and he or they’. Thus, logically, 
the inclusive plural combines the Ist and 2nd persons (possibly also 
the 3rd pers.), the exclusive plural, the 1st and 3rd persons. A real 
plural of ‘I’ cannot exist, of course—there is no ‘I plus I plus I’; but 
psychologically, by force of contrast, the exclusive plural is apt to be 
felt as a 1st pers., the inclusive plural as a 2nd pers. It is not unlikely 
that the difference between the two types existed in primitive Indo- 
European, апа that the development of the contrast between the 1st 
and 2nd persons differed somewhat in the various languages; in Ger- 
manic and Sanskrit, the we-stem was used as an exclusive plural, 
coming to be felt as 'first person'; in Latin, Slavic and some of the 
oblique cases of Greek (also in Sk. vas, 2 pl. acc.), it was used in the 
inclusive sense, = ‘second person’. 

The *jä-stem may well be connected with the *we-stem: When used 
as a genuine 2nd pers. pl. the pronominal (demonstrative) element i- 
was prefixed. 

But what about thé *ne-stem? It should not be overlooked that it 
competes with the *me-stem: L. nds, Go. uns, Sl. ny as against Balto- 
Slavic més, my. Perhaps it is a reasonable guess to suppose that they 
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are really the same. *ms would obviously be assimilated to *5s, and 
from this ablaut grade the dental might have been transferred to m- 
forms: Sk. nas, L. nös for earlier *mos, *mós. Of course, this proc- 
ess could not be ‘einzelsprachlich’, but at least in its beginnings would 
have to go back to IE times. 

First PERSON. 

Nominative. To the stem *we- is added the pronominal pl. sign -i. 
In Sanskrit, there is further affixed the emphasizing particle -am (vay- 
ám), while in Germanic & second nominal pl. sign, -s is added: Go. 
weis < Gmc. wis, wie. OHG wir, ON ver are obviously weakened 
forms in unstressed position (the latter with lowering of + to e and 
secondary lengthening). The OE апа OS forms are probably further 
weakenings in enclitic position (cf. më); апа e alternated as is so fre- 
quently the case in unstressed syllables (cf. OE wine, OS wini). 
Old Saxon has wf by the side of wë. 

The Oblique Cases have the stem Обе. uns < *ys, which, as remarked 
above, probably goes back to -ms. To this is added optionally -is in 
Gothic (from the dat. sg. mis), -ic, -ih in Old English and Old High 
German (from the acc. sg. mec, mih); for the distribution over the cases 
cf. the paradigms. n before s disappears with compensatory length- 
ening (29 c) in Old Norse, Old English, and Old Saxon, in Old Norse 
with lowering of u to о; the form ðs, however, is rare; usually -is (12) 
is attached as in Gothic, causing umlaut, and the vowel is shortened 
before ss: ss; the most frequent form is a contamination of ds and 
#88: 088. 

The genitive is, as in the singular, a case form of an adjective, but 
with an r-suffix (like L. alter, Go. andar). The Go. and WGmc. forms 
are self-explanatory. ON vdr can only be understood (at least partly) 
from the paradigm of the possessive adjective vdrr; there, the stems 
vär-, ör-, 088%- alternate in a very irregular way, the details of which 
go beyond the limits of this book (cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. 86); we have 
to start out from the form dr (nom. sg. fem.) < Gmc. *unsarö (rather 
than *unzard); in spite of Heusler, 1. c. $255 and $149 Anm. 2, we can 
hardly derive it from primitive Norse *unrard, since nk would give nn 
(in fact, Heusler says ‘in dra ‘nostram’... hat sich wohl das в schon 
urn. dem n angeglichen’—apparently the opposite of what he means); 
*unsard would first have been *ös(a)ru, and sr would then be assimi- 
lated to r (в). То this dr- was prefixed v- under the influence of the 
nom., but later this had to disappear again before an old back vowel 
(33 a) (not before the new back vowel 0, cf. dat. sg. masc. vrom). 
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On the pattern of such pairs of words as varb—orbenn, the new form 
vdr was created, as a contrast to (v)ór. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Nominative. Go. jis (*7й- + plural sign s = Gmc. *7йг) appears in 
Old Norse and Old High German in the weakened form *iz > *tr; in 
Norse, there is lowering and lengthening to 2° The OE OS forms are 
remade on the pattern of the Ist pers. (g-, of course, is the palatal 
spirant, cf. E. ye). 

The Oblique Cases. The stem is the same as in the nom., ju-. The 
WGme. forms are clear. OS OHG iu (eu) represent the pure stem, 
ju- being treated exactly as the diphthong eu. Where another syllable 
follows, Holtzmann’s Law operates (33 с) so that the semi-vowel 
(diphthongal glide) is doubled: OHG тиш, OE éowic (with analogical 
ёо instead of the umlaut form Te), OS gen. euwar (and analogical 
Tuwar) ОЕ гош (= NE уои) is an analogical transfer from the forms 
with suffixes. 

But the Go. and ON forms present difficulties. What is perhaps the 
leading view connects them with Cymric chwi ‘you’, in which the 
we-stem has a prefix s-; to this stem, it is supposed, was added another 
prefix, e-, as in Gk. &xeivos. It is far better to connect the Go. and 
ON forms with the WGmc. ones. Gmc. *iwiz (*ju-, + 1з as in unsis) 
would develop ggw through Holtzmann’s Law in those two dialects; 
but before its operation, s (2 through Verner’s Law) was inserted by 
analogy with unsis. This accounts fully for the Go. form. In Old 
Norse, *rwir shows dissimilation of R .. в tod .. r (Heusler, Aisl. 
Elb. $151). It is possible to consider 12- as a weakening from jus, as in 
OHG ir, with extension by -wis corresponding to Sk. vas, but the 
explanation just given seems simpler and has the advantage of ex- 
plaining the forms of all Gmc. dialects in a uniform way. y in ypr is 
u-umlaut of 1, because of the following w. The other forms are obvious. 


Dual 


d Fimst Person. 

Nominative. Go. wit etc. is clearly identical with Lith. vé-du ‘we 
two’, reduced in unstressed position from *we-dwó (Gk. бік, dbo, L. 
duo). After the loss of -o, *we-tu became *witu > wit. 

The Oblique Cases have the stem 9 which, as in the plural, may go 
back to m, assimilated to [7] before k. This k had been transferred 
from the sg. mik, so that intrinsically Gmc. *ugk has no dual meaning 
at all. It merely obtained it by force of the contrast to uns. (Whether 
this was partly due to the fact that Go. wets and uns both end in 
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spirants, wit and ugk both in stops, is immaterial.) In Gothic and Old 
Norse -is (-iz) was added, as in the plural; for its probable origin cf. 
mis. ON okkr shows assimilation of yk and lowering of u to o (42 a). 
The suffix -iz (Go. -is) > a, r should cause :-umlaut (4), but that was 
prevented, or o was restored by analogy with okkar. 

The genitive shows the same r-suffix as in the plural. 

SECOND PERSON. 

The forms are equivalent to Lith. jü-du. Go. jut does not happen to 
occur in Wulfila’s text, but it can be safely inferred from the propor- 
tion weis : wit = jus : *jüt. The other three dialects that have dual 
forms show the same weakening as the plural OHG ir. 

The Oblique Cases are entirely analogical in character. The propor- 
tion unsis : ugkis = izwis : х led unavoidably to the formation of iggis. 
y in ykr (for *ykkr), ykkar follows the analogy of the pl. урт; $ (cf. Go. 
iggis) undergoes u-umlaut to y, but this would phonologically show 
lowering to $, во that the forms for the 1st and 2nd persons would be 
the same: *gkr (for the 2nd pers. also gen. *skkar). 


Nores: It is generally assumed that old High German had lost the dual in pre- 
historic times and that the Bav. dual forms (in pl. function) ба, enk, enker (see 
&bove) are of Go. origin. Probably that is so, but the dual form unkér sweio 
occurs once in Otfrid. Middle Franconian and Low German have jit, ink, used 
as plurals; also in modern Icelandic the old dual forms have plural meaning. 
Cf. Kluge, Urg. 3. 1254; Baesecke, Einführung in das Althochdeutsche $97, 9. 


THE Possessives are adjectives derived from the personal pronoun 
stems with the suffix -tno- for the singular, -oro- for the plural and 
dual; they follow, in general, the strong declension: 

Go 


. meins peins seins unsar izwar *ugkar iggar” 
ON minn bin sinn värr ybuarr okkarr ykkarr 
OE min bin sin deer (üre) dower uncer incer 
OS min thn sin dea euva unka inka 


OHG min din sin unser suweér. 

The phonology of these forms is discussed above, under the genitive 
forms. For details of declension and use consult the individual gram- 
mars of the several languages. 


Тнв NUMERALS 


99. The Cardinals. 
A. Forms. 
Go. ON OE OS OHG 
1. ains einn dn пт ein. 
IE *oinos, Gk. оіуђ ‘one-spot on a die’, L. nus < oinos. Sk. &ka 
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< *oi- seems to indicate that -no- is a suffix, probably belonging to 
the demonstrative eno-/ono-; perhaps the first part of the stem is the 
o-grade of the pronoun *-. 
2. a. Masc. twat tveir twögen twene zwene 

Fem. twos tvär twä twd twö zwä гиб 

Neut. twa tvau titwd twé zwei. 

The IE stem was in the uninflected form *dwo = Gk. dbo, L. duo, 
Go. neut. twa. This was treated like a noun dual; the IE dual forms 
are imperfectly known, but -Öu/- was the characteristic nom.-acc. of 
masc. o-stems, -at of d-stems and -où of neut. o-stems: Sk. дойи ‘2’, 
aévdu (masc.) (from d$va- ‘horse’, masc.), Gk. ёрро, L. ambö; 44#ё 
(< -ai, from dvd ‘mare’), Sk. dv& (fem., neut.), Оё]. rqcé ‘two hands’. 

Go. masc. twai corresponds to the fem., neut. forms of the dual, but 
the form may at least partly be due to the pronominal pl. þat; the masc. 
forms of the other dialects also have diphthongal stems. OE -gen, 
OS OHG -ne belong to the pronoun *(j)en- (93); in Old English, -j- 
caused umlaut of à < ai. OS ё was monophthongized from ai at a 
time, when the word was still felt as a compound, and ai therefore was 
in final position; cf. wénec (by the side of weinec), from *wai- ‘woe’. 

The fem. Go. twös follows hõs and gibós, and the forms of all other 
dialects can be reconciled with it; Old Norse shows z-umlaut d > 2, 
like the pronoun hör; ОЕ twd can be explained as *twaz, but can just 
as well correspond to the ending -ôs with partial weakening to d (cf. 
pronoun à); in nouns the ending is further weakened to -e (giefe). 
Old Saxon and Old High German have either the same partial weaken- 
ing, or the unweakened vowel 6. 

The neut. Go. twa is either the uninflected IE form *dwo (see above), 
or it followed watrda. Old Norse can be the original du. masc., IE 
*dwóu, but more likely it followed the pronoun pau (ba + u, from the 
plural of neut. nouns). OE tū is weakened twa (*tà), with secondary 
lengthening. The other WGmc. forms are genuine neut. duals in -ai 
or -0ї (see above). 

b. bai bäber bä(-ba), begen bé-thie bé-de, bei-de. 

Stem IE *bhö, Gk. (4u)pw, L. (am)bo. In accordance with its mean- 
ing 'the two, both', it is generally connected with & pronominal ele- 
ment, in general the pa-stem, but Old English has also the jen-stem, 
as in (wegen; for 2/ei in Old High German cf. zwéne. à in Old Norse 
comes from the acc. masc., bäba < *bansbans; there is also a rare form 
beiber. 
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3. Masc. *breis brir  bri(e) thria,-e dri 

Fem.  *breis pridr prio _ threa drio 

Neut. pria  briü prio  thriu driu. 

IE *trei-es (an i-stem), Gk. rpeis, L. trés, Sk. trdyas. The masc. 
and fem. forms follow, in general, the nominal :-stems, without their 
vowel shortening and with analogical influence from the d-stems in the 
feminine. The neut. brija follows the normal jo-stems. 

4. fidwör fiörer féower fiuwar fior fior. 

Old Norse has the fem. fiörar and the neut. fiogor, which are discussed 
under B (declension). In the other dialects the same form is used for 
all three genders. 

IE *kwetwór-, Sk. catvdras, Gk. rérrapes, L. quattuor. In Gothic 
t > ò through Verner’s Law. The forms of the WGmc. dialects go 
back to & parallel form IE *kwekwór-, with assimilation of the second 
consonant to the first (or by analogy with *penkwe). kw » sw under 
Verner’s Law; zw became either 3 or w, cf. 23 b, c. 

The initial f of the Gmc. forms is probably due to analogy with 
fimf; cf. 23 end. 

5. fimf fimm fW fW fimi. 

IE *penkwe, Sk. райса, Gk. vivre, L. quinque (with qu- from quat- 
tuor or by assimilation to the medial gu). For -kw > -f cf. 23 end. 
(Upper German has ch in fuchtsen ‘15’.) ON mm < mf is probably 
due to the ordinal fimte where f had been lost between consonants; 
regularly, а nasal before f disappears with compensatory lengthen- 
ing, as in Old English and Old Saxon; 29 c. 

6. saíhs sex sier sehs sehs. 

IE *s(w)eks, Gk. &, L. ser. Old English shows breaking before hs; 
the older form is seohs, but in the group eohs (like eoht), eo became te, 
later 1, at an early period in West Saxon and Kentish. 

7. sibun siau seofon sibun sibun. 

IE *septm, Gk. ёхтё, L. septem. р > b through Verner’s Law. The 
loss of -t- is due to the influence of the ordinal (*septmtó), where it was 
omitted in the heavy consonant group. Also the preservation of the 
final nasal is due to the ordinal. ON siau may possibly be explained 
this way: b before u disappeared by assimilation, as in *habuk- > 
hauk- ‘hawk’, *Gebukä > Giüke; u caused breaking, e > io; the fre- 
quent diphthong au was substituted for the abnormal diphthong ou. 
Old English shows u-umlaut of e. 

8. ahidu dita eahta ahto ahto. 
IE *oktö(u), an old dual form, Sk. agtau, Gk. óxró, L. осіб. In Old 
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Norse ht > tt with lengthening of both vowel and consonant. Old 
English shows breaking. 
9. niun mio nigon nigun mium. 

IE *neun, newn, L. novem with -m for -n after decem. Gmc. -n is 
due to the ordinal, as in sibun. ON nio is irregular; front vowel plus 
back vowel otherwise formed a diphthong with long second element, 
cf. *sehan > *séa > sid. Probably the different treatment in the words 
for ‘nine’ and ‘ten’ is due to their rhythmical, contrasting pronuncia- 
tion in counting. ?for must have come from fio. g (s) in Old English, 
and in Old Saxon is apparently a transitional glide between i and u. 
10. tathun йо then tehan zehan. 

IE *dékm, Gk. ёа, L. decem, Lith. de&ifítis. OS OHG (and 
probably OE) -an point to a parallel form *dekom for which there is no 
other evidence. -n preserved as in stbun. ON: *tehun > *tthun, йип, 
йи = tio; see above. In Old English we should expect *tēon < 
*tehan; cf. ordinal {оре There must have existed an inflected form 
*téoni- (ёо > Te through i-umlaut), but there is no direct evidence for 
this. 

11. dinlif ellefo endleofan ellevan einlif 
12. мау tolf — twelf lwehf геі. 

The formation is exactly as in Lithuanian: vento-lika, dvjlika. -lika 
is the reduced ablaut grade of li&kas ‘left over’, Gk. Aourós, root 
*letkw- (L. linquo). For Gmc. f < kw, cf. 23 end. The meaning was 
‘(ten and) one left over, two left over’. 

In Old Norse and Old Saxon, nl was assimilated to ll, and the diph- 
thong was shortened before the double consonant. In Old English, 
on the other hand, d developed as a transitional sound between n 
and l; en- is weakening from ain- > än-, probably by way of some 
ending with -i-, perhaps *ainina- (acc. sg. masc. of the n-declension) 
> *én-. But that is entirely hypothetical; -eo- is also uncertain; it 
may go back to a form in -un (taken over from *tehun), with breaking 
of e before u, so that the form would represent a contamination of two 
different forms. -an in Norse and WGmc. was most probably taken 
over from the number ‘ten’; if the attempt at an explanation for eo 
in the OE word for ‘eleven’ is at all correct, we have to assume for 
that dialect parallel forms with -un (-on) and -an. Also for ON tolf 
the phonological conditions are uncertain. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $82, 2: 
‘Postkonsonantisches wa und we sind oft zu о geworden; die genaueren 
Bedingungen sind fraglich.’ 

13-19. These are simply combinations of the words for 3-9 and the 
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word ‘ten’: fidwör-tathun, fimf-tathun, etc. In Old Norse, the numbers 
13-16 (prettán, fiörlän, etc.) have -tän, corresponding to Go. téhund 
(see below), 17-19 have -tiän (айат) = OHG zehan. 

The Decades. 

In principle, these are combinations of the numerals 2-10 and forms 
of Gme. *tezund- ‘decade’, a derivative of *dekmt, nearly identical with 
Gk. óexás, -ábos. In the dat. and acc. pl. this was apt to lose the d 
in the heavy consonant groups that resulted: *tesun[d]mis, *tesun[d]ns 
> *(isum, *lisuns; since these forms are identical with u-stems, 
the analogical nom. Go. tigjus, gen. tigiwé were added to the paradigm. 
The numeral ‘twenty’ originally had the dual of this noun, and this is 
still preserved in ON tottogo probably from the acc. form, Go. twans 
tiguns, with wa > o as in tolf and assimilation of nt to tt; o of the middle 
syllable must be ascribed to the influence of the o(u) of the surrounding 
syllables. Not all of the forms given below actually occur in our 
documents; e.g., we have Go. prins tiguns, brijà tigiw2, but not Preis 
tigjus; but since the reconstruction is entirely certain, no asterisks have 
been added. | 
20. (wai tigjus tottogo twéntig twéntig — zweinzug 
30. Preis tigjus prirtiger руи thritig driz(z)ug 
40. fidwör ligjus firer tiger féowertig fiuwartig fiorzug 
50. fimf tigjus fimm tiger fifüg Siftig finfzug 
60. saths (igjus вех tiger  sieztig вехі sehzug. 

ON tiger like syner. In WGmc. -tig (NE -ty) has become a mere 
suffix, with loss of the ending through lack of stress. Note that z in 
Old High German denotes the affricate (ts) after consonants, but the 
spirant (z = ss) after the vowel in drīz(z)ug, NHG dreissig. The и 
in the OHG forms as against + everywhere else is unexplained.? 

The formation of the numbers from 70 to 100 was different. Only 
Old Norse carries the multiples of tiger through. In the other languages 
we have formations that indicate that Отс. hund did not necessarily 
mean ‘100’, but could be applied to any of the decades from 70 to 100 
(or, in fact, 120). We have in this a remnant of a conflict between the 
Decimal and the Duodecimal (Sexagesimal) systems of counting. The 
former is commonly ascribed to the Indo-Europeans, the latter was 
apparently introduced through contact with Babylonian institutions.? 
In the modern Gmc. dialects this difference has been leveled out; but 
traces have persisted for a long time, partly into modern times. Thus 
Ger. Schock = 60 implies the end of a scale of counting. The difference 
between the everyday ‘hundred’ = 10 x 10, and the ‘great hundred’ 
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= 10 x 12 is observed through centuries in legal tradition, especially 
in the Norse countries. We have in the earlier periods the following 


forms: 
70. sibunt&hund siau tiger hund seoſontig (ant)sibunta! sibunzo 
80. ahtdutehund айа tiger hund eahtig (ant)ahtoda ahtoza 


90. niuntéhund niotiger hund nigontig nichonta niunzo 
100. tathuntéhund йо tiger hund téontig? hund(erod) ^ zehanzo* 
110. ellefo tiger hund endleofantig 
120. hundrap! hund twelftig. 


1 ‘the great hundred’; tuau hundrob = 240. 3 or hund hundred (-red corre- 
sponds approximately to L. ratio, cf. Go. rabjan 'count)  *OS ant-, which 
may be omitted, is weakening from hunt; in nichonta, it is used as a suffix instead 
of a prefix. ‘hunt is used for ‘100’ since the 11th century, hundert since the 
12th century. 


The explanation of these forms is a moot question, at least for Gothic. 
The conflict is due to a doubt as to the correct division of the words. 
Joh. Schmidt, Die Urheimat der Indogermanen und das europäische 
Zahlensystem 26 ff., divided stbun-téhund = 7 decades; Brugmann, 
Grdr. 2. 2. 35 ff., sibuntö-hund.“ The decision should not be very diffi- 
cult, if we venture the intrinsically very probable assumption that 
Gothic and WGmc. have the same formations. OHG sibunzo, OS 
antsidunta are certainly gen. pl. of a noun Gmc. *stbunt-, a formation 
similar to Gme. *tihund- < *dekmt-, and identical with Gk. dexds 
< *dekmd-. OHG sibunzo is abbreviation for hunt sibunzo or sibunzo 
hunt ‘ein hundert von Siebenern’. Thereby, Brugmann’s analysis is as 
good as proven: sibuntéhund = stbunté-hund ‘a hundred consisting of 
groups of seven, ein Siebener-Hundert’, while tathunté-hund meant 
‘a hundred consisting of decades, ein Zehner-Hundert’. (That the 
spelling tathuntathund also occurs, Luc. 16, 6.7 and Luc. 8, 8, does 
not disprove this; af for e in the second element is easily understood 
as analogical spelling.)' - 

200-900 twa hunda tuau hundrob ‘240’ tū hund(red) twa hund 
prija hunda briü hundrop ‘360’ ртго hund(red) thriu hund 
zwei hunt 
driu hunt. 
(Only Old Norse has preserved the meaning ‘120’ in the multiples.) 
1000 piisundt pilsund ‘1200’ pisend thisundig düsunt. 

IE *tūs-kmtī ‘power hundred’, *ü-, *tewe- ‘be strong, swell’ (Sk. tavas 
‘strength’, L. tü-meö ‘swell’). Gmc. büs-hundi lost the h in the un- 
stressed part of the word. Being a jd-stem, it is originally a feminine but 
in OF it appears as a neut., and in Old High German both as fem. and 
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neut. The anomalous change d > t in New High German (but begin- 

ning to occur in late Old High German, cf. Braune, Ahd. Gramm. $168, 

Anm. 8—a third consonant shift, it might be called) is probably due to 

its emphatic meaning, rather than to sandhi, in forms like ‘sechs tau- 

send, acht tausend’. This is made virtually certain by the fact that the 
change took place in High German, where the d was voiceless (lenis) 
anyway and therefore could not be made voiceless by a preceding voice- 
less sound. 

B. DECLENSION. 

1. Go. ains etc. is declined as a strong adjective. 

2. The nom. forms have been given in the tables above; the dat. and 
gen. forms are: 

Go. twaim, twaddjé; ON tueim, tueggia; 
OE twäm, tweg(e)a; OS twem, tweio; 
Go. 447, ON ggi is due to Holtzmann’s Law; so is OE ge = jj. Old 
High German has occasionally the corresponding spelling zwetto (Isidor), 

Old Saxon has simplified. 

3. Dat. and gen. forms: Go. prim, prijé (irregular for *briddjé); ON 
prim, priggia; OE prim, briora (following the strong adjective); OS 
thrim, *thrio; OHG drim, drio. 

4-12. These numbers are usually uninflected, but follow the :-declen- 

sion when they are used as nouns or follow the noun, e.g., Go. twalibim, 

twalibé, OE fife, -um, -a, OS fivt, un, ло, OHG finfi, -im, -eo. In Old 

Norse the numeral ‘4’ is always inflected; the forms are: 

Masc. Neut. Fem. 


nom. еы). fiogor förar 
— — — — 


OHG zweim, zweio. 


acc. fiöra 
dat. Логот 
кеп. figgorra. 


The stem is *feöur-, fiör- (weakened form like Go. fidur- in com- 
pounds). ör > r with compensatory lengthening; breaking e > 19 
before u; for g cf. Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $173, Anm. 2: ‘Ein Uebergang 
& > g zeigt sich in fiogor ‘4’ Ntr.: got. fidur-; wohl partielle Angleichung 
an die umgebenden velaren Vokale.’ 

20-60 (in Old Norse,—110): Go. tigjus, ON tigur are inflected as u- 
stems (tiger without breaking). The corresponding elements in WGmc. 
are uninflected. 

70-90 are uninflected everywhere except in Old Norse, where tiger has 
taken the place of the Go. formation. 

100: hund is a regular o-stem neuter. 

1000: Go. þūsundi is inflected as а jd-stem, Old Norse Püsund as a 
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fem. i-stem; OE büsend had become a neut. noun and is often declined 
like а neut. o-stem; OS thüsundig (with -ig from twéntig etc.) is unin- 
flected; OHG düsunt is inflected either as an d-stem or аз a neut. o- 
stem: Tatian, zwd thüsuntd, Notker, driu tüsent; the dat. ends in -un 
or -tn. 

100. The Ordinals follow the weak declension, only Go. anbar (with 
its cognates) is strong. 

With the exception of the first two numbers, the ordinals are derived 
from the corresponding cardinals. 

‘The first’ is а superlative of the preposition IE *pr-, Go. faüra, 
OE fore, OS fore: with the suffix -mo- in Go. fruma, OE forma, OS 
formo; with -to- in ON fyrstr, OE fyrest, OS OHG furisto; another form, 
with -sto-suffix, belongs to Go. atr, ON dr, OE 27, OS ОНО er ‘early, 
before’: OE gresta, OS OHG risto. 

‘The second’ is a comparative in -fero- (cf. Gk. öeb-repos) of the 
demonstrative stem ono-: Go. anbar, ON annarr, OE öber, OS öthar, 
OHG ander. (NHG ‘der zweite’ was formed shortly before 1500). 

All other ordinals are superlatives in -tjo-/-fo-, with some variations 
between the dialects. For the numbers 3-12 the dialects agree. ‘The 
third’ was formed with the suffix -4jo-, the others with -to-: 

3. pridja pribe = bridda  thriddio dritto 
4. — fiorbe | feorba fioro feordo 
5. fimfta fimte fifta Sifto fimfto : 
6. sathsta sẽtte ела. sehsto sensto 
77 — siaunde seoſoha  sibunda  sibunto 
8. ahtuda ätte eahtoba ahtodo ahtodo 
9. niunda nionde  nigoba nigundo niunlo 
10. tathunda fonde téopa tehando zehanto 
11. — ellepte — enlefta ellifio етіо 
12. tolfte twelfta — zwelifto. 

Originally, all of these forms were doubtless accented on the suffix, 
cf. Go: pridja, OE priddo (Оос. gemination before J), ON siaunde, 
OS sibunda, OHG sibunto, but the rhythm of counting led to anomalous 
accent changes, so that we have, e.g., OE seofoba, OHG feordo, ahtodo. 
— After voiceless spirants, of course, t had to remain: Go. fimfta. Some 
of the OHG forms may be ascribed to analogy with this: sibunto after 
sehsto. 

The ordinals 13th-19th originally had the same formation as L. 
tertius decimus, but such forms are preserved only in Gothic and Old 
High German: Gothic in jéra fimftatathundin ‘in the fifteenth year’ 
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(Luc. 3, 1); in Old High German this is in the earlier period the regular 
formation: drittozehanto, fiordozehanto; only with Notker a new form 
with the cardinal number as first element began to spread: fierzéndo. In 
the other dialects this is the case throughout: ON préttande, OE préo- 
téoba, Old Saxon not preserved, but probably like Old English (*thriu- 
tehando). 

Beginning with 20, Old Norse and Old English use the -to-suffix 
throughout, Old High German the -defo-suffix, as with most superla- 
tives; there are no Go. ог OS forms extant: ON tottogonde, britogonde, 
OE twéntigopa, britigoba, OHG zweinzugösto, drizugösto. 
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GOTHIC (Matth. 6. 9-13) 


Atta unsar bu in himinam, weihnai namo pein. Qimai piudinassus 
peins. Wairpai wilja beins, swe in himina jah ana airpai. Hlaif un- 
sarana bana sinteinan gif uns himma daga. Jah aflet uns patei skulans 
sijaima, swaswe jah weis afletam bam skulam unsaraim. Jah ni brig- 
gais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns af bamma ubilin. 


OLD NORSE 


Faber värr, si pü ert I(&) hifne (himnum), helgesk nafn pitt. Til 
kome pitt rike. "Verpe þinn vile, sud & iorb sem & hifne. Gef oss I dag 
värt dagligt braup. Ok fyrerlät oss ossar skulder, suä sem vér fyrer- 
lätom ossom skuldo-nautom. Ok inn leip oss eige I freistne. Heldr 
frels pü oss af illo. 


WEST SAXON 


Feeder йге ра be eart on heofonum, вї þin nama gehälgöd. Töbecume 
pin rice. Geweorpe pin willa on eorpan swä swä on heofonum. Urne 
gedssghwämlican hläf syle йв tó deg. And forgyf üs йге gyltas, swü 
swä wé forgyfab ürum gyltendum. And ne geléd ро üs on costnunge, 
ac alys üs of yfele. 


HELIAND 


Fadar üss, thu bist an them himila rikea. Geuufhid si thin namo. 
Cuma thin riki. Uuertha thin uuilleo, 80 sama an ertho, 86 an them 
himilo rikea. Gef üs dago gehuuilikes rid, endi älät Os managoro 
mönsculdio, al sd uué öthrum mannum ddan. Ne 18% üs farlédean 
létha uuihti, ac help йв uuithar allun ubilon dádiun. 


WEISSENBURGER KATECHISMUS 
Fater unsér, thu in himilon bist, giuufhit si namo thin, quaeme richi 
thin. Uuerdhe uuilleo thin, sama 86 in himile endi in erdhu. Broot 
unseraz emezzigaz gib uns hiutu. Endi farläz uns sculdhi unsero, sama 
sd uuir farlàzzém scolöm unserem. Endi ni gileidi unsih in costunga, 
auh arlösi unsih fona ubile. 
294 
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TATIAN 


Fater unser, thi thar bist in himile, sI giheilagöt thin namo, queme 
thin ГЫ, sī thin uuillo, sd her in himile ist, sd 81 her in erdu. Unsar 
bröt tagalihhaz gib uns hiutu, inti furläz uns unsara sculdi, sd uuir 
furlàzemés unsarén sculdigön, inti ni gileitést unsih in costunga, üzouh 
arlösi unsih fon ubile. 


SANKT GALLER PATERNOSTER 


Fater unseer, thi pist in himile, uuIhi namun dinan, qhueme rihhi 
din, uuerde uuillo din, sd in himile, sösa in erdu. Prooth unseer emez- 
zihic kip uns Мии, obläz uns sculdi unseero, sd uuir oblüzém uns 
sculdikém, enti ni unsih firleiti in khorunka, üzzer lösi unsih fona ubile. 


FREISINGER PATERNOSTER 


Fater unsér, dü pist in himilum, kauuihit si namo din. Piqhueme 
rihhi din. Uuesa din uuillo, sama sd in himile ist, sama in erdu. Pilipi 
unsraz emizzigaz kip uns eogauuanna. Enti fläz uns unsro sculdi, 
sama sd uuir fldzzamés unsrém scolóm. Enti ni princ unsih in cho- 


runka, üzzan kaneri unsih fora allém suntön. 


GOTHIC (Matth. 9, 1-8) 


Jah atsteigands in skip ufar- 
laip jah qam in seinai baurg. þa- 
nuh atberun du imma uslipan ana 
ligra ligandan. Jah gasai wands 
Jesus galaubein ize дар du ратта 
uslipin: prafstei puk, barnilo, afle- 
tanda bus frawaurhteis peinos. 
paruh sumai pize bokarje дерип in 
sis silbam: sa wajamereip. Jah 
witands Jesus роз mitonins ize 
qab: Dulve jus mitop ubila in hair- 
tam izwaraim? Гараг ist raih- 
tis azetizo qiban: afletanda pus 
frawaurhteis, bau qipan: urreis 
jah gagg? Аррап ei witeip batei 
waldufni habaib s& sunus mans 
ana airpai afletan frawaurhtins, 
panuh дар du ратта uslipin: Ur- 
reisands nim pana ligr beinana jah 
gagg in gard beinana. Jah urrei- 
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Ok er Jesus sté & skip, fór hann 
yfer um aptr, ok kom I sina borg. 
Ok sid, at þeir fgrpo til hans ikt- 
siükan mann, ва er I sæng là. En 
sem Jesus leit þeira tra, sagbe hann 
til hins iktsiükan: binar synder ero 
per fyrergefnar. Ok siä, at nok- 
korer af skriptlerpom sogbo шер 
sidlfom sër, siā guplestar. Ok sem 
Jesus så þeira hugsaner, sagbe 
hann: huar fyrer hugsep ёг sua 
vöndt I ybrom hiortom? Huärt er 
aupveldara at segia: рег ero pinar 
synder fyrergefnar ера at segia: 
statt upp ok gakk? En sua at ér 
vitep, bat manzens son hefer makt 
ä iorp synder at fyrergefnar, bà 
sagpe hann til hins iktsiüka: statt 
upp, tak Пери pina, ok gakk 1 pitt 
his. Ok hann stop upp ok för I 
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sands galaip in gard seinana. Ga- 
sailvandeins pan manageins ohte- 
dun sildaleikjandans jah mikili- 
dedun gup. 

WEST SAXON 


p& ästäh hé on scyp, and ofer- 
seglode and cdm on his ceastre. 
pä bröhton hig hym &nne laman 
on bedde licgende; pä geseah sé 
Hlend hyra geléafan and cwsep 
+0 рат laman, Lā, bearn, gelffe; 
рё Ьёор pine synna forgyfene. hä 
cw&den hig sume ра böceras him 
betwfnan, þes вруср bysmor- 
spræce. þāsëHælend geseah hyra 
gepanc, bá cweep hë, Td hwi pence 
gó yfel on &owrum heortum? 
Hweet is éaplicere tō cwebenna, рё 
béop forgyfene pine synna, орре td 
cwepanne, Aris and gä? pet дё 
sdplice witon pret mannes sunu 
Һе anweald on еограр synna tö 
forgyfanne, ра cwsep hà td pam la- 
man, Aris and nym pin bedd and 
gang on þin hüs. And hē dards and 
férde td hys hüse. Sdplice ра ра 
вёо msenigeo різ gesäwon, b& on- 
drédon hig hym and wuldrodon 
God. 


EAST FRANCONIAN 


Steig tho in skifilin inti ferita 
inti qam in sina burg. Senu tho 
for gomman tragenti in bette man 
thie thar uuas lam, suohtun inan 
in zi sezzenne furi then heilant. 
Thero giloubon soso her gisah, 
quad: giloubi, kind, thanne uuer- 
dent thir furlazano thino sunta. 
Bigundon tho thenken thie buoh- 
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sitt his. En ра folkit sä undra- 
pesk bat ok ргїваре Сир. 


OLD SAXON 


Thö he im giuuét eft an Galileo 
land. Thar drdgun énna seocan 
man erlos an iro armun, bärun mid 
is beddiu. Hé thd farstöd, that sie 
mikilana te imu geldbon habdun. 
Quath that hé thene siakon man 
sundeono tömean lätan uueldi. 
Thd spräkun im eft thea liudi an- 
gegin, quäthun that that ni mahti 
giuuerthen sd. “Ik gidön that" 
quath he, “an thesumu manne 
skin, that ik geuuald hebbiu sun- 
dea te fargebanne endi бе seocan 
man te gehéleanne." Hét ina far 
them liudiun astandan endi an is 
ahslun niman is bedgiuuädi. Hé 
geng imu eft gesund thanan, hël 
fan themu hise. . Uueros uund- 
radun, quäthun that imu uual- 
dand self fargeban habdi méron 
mahti than elcor énigumu mannes 
sunnie. 


BAVARIAN (Copy from Rhen. 
Franconian) 

Enti genc her in sceffilin, ubar- 
ferita dhen geozun enti quam in 
sina burc. Enti see saar butun 
imo bifora laman licchentan in 
baru. Enti gasah Jesus iro ga- 
laupin, quhad dhemo lamin: Ga- 
true, sunu, forlaazsenu dhir uuer- 
dant dhino suntea. Enti see saar 
ein huuelihhe scribera quhätun 
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hara sus quedante: uuer ist these 
thie thar sprihhit bismarunga? 
Tho ther heilant furstuont iro gi- 
thanka, antvvurtenti quad zi in: 
zi hiu thenkent ir ubil in iuuaren 
herzon?  Uuedar ist odira, zi que- 
danne: sint thir furlazano sunta, 
edo zi quedanne: arstantinti gang? 
Zi thiu thaz ir uuizit thaz mannes 
sun habet giuualt in erdu zi fur- 
lazenne sunta, quad themo lamen: 
thir quidu: arstant, nim thin betti 
inti far in thin hus. Her tho ar- 
Stantenti sliumo fora in nam thaz 
thar her analag inti gieng in sin 
hus. Inti forhta bifieng sie alle, 
inti mihhilosotun got. 


GOTHIC (Luc. 1, 5-10) 


Was in dagam Herodes piudanis 
Judaias gudja namin Zakarias, us 
afar Abijins, jah qeins is us dauh- 
trum Aharons, jah namo izos Ai- 
leisabaib. Wesunuh pan garaihta 
ba in andwairbja gudis, gaggan- 
dona in allaim anabusnim jah ga- 
raihteim fraujins unwaha. Jah 
ni was im barné, unte was Aileisa- 
beip stairo, jah ba framaldra dage 
seinaize wesun. Warp ban, mib- 
panei gudjinoda is in wikon kunjis 
seinis in andwairpja gudis, bi bi- 
ubta gudjinassaus, hlauts imma 
urrann du saljan, atgaggands in 
alh fraujins, jah alls hiuhma was 
manageins beidandans uta lveilai 


WEST SAXON 


On Herodes dagum Judea cy- 
ninges, wees sum säcerd, on naman 
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untar im: Dhese lastrot. Enti so 
Jesus gasah iro gadancha, quhat: 
Zahuuiu dencet ir ubil in iuueremo 
muote? Huuedar ist gazelira za 
quhedanne, forlaazseno dhir uuer- 
dant dhino suntea, odo za quhe- 
danne, arstant enti ganc? Das ir 
auh uuizit dhaz mannes sunu ha- 
bet gauualt in erdhu za forlaaz- 
sanne suntea, duo quhat dhemo 
lamin: Arstant, nim din betti enti 
ganc za dhinemo his. Enti er 
genc za sinemo hus. Gasähhun iz 
diu fole, gaforahtun im enti ær- 
lihho lobotun got. 


OLD NORSE 


Sua seger lukas euangelista, at & 
dogom Herodis konungs vas bis- 
kop, si er Zakarias hét; en kona 
hans hét Elisabép, hon vas komen 
та Aron bröbör Moises. pau võro 
rétlot Бре fyr дире, ok gerpo epter 
hans boporpom, suät enge fann at 
þeim. Ekke Otto bau barna, pul 
at Elisabép vas obyria. En ра er 
kom at hleyte Zakarias at fremia 
biskops emb&tte, pä ferr hann til 
templum domini at bera bar reyk- 
leset. Enn аргег menn stópo & 
bgnom üte mepan hann bar reyk- 
leset 


OLD SAXON 


Than uuas thar én gigamalod 
mann, that uuas fruod gumo, uuas 
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Zacharias, of Abian gewrixle, and 
his wif wees of Aarones dohtrum, 
and hyre nama wes Elisabep. 
Sóplice hig w&ron biti rihtwise 
beforan Gode, gangende on eallum 
his bebodum and rihtwisnessum 
bütan wróhte. And hig nefdon 
пап bearn, for фаш pe Elisabep 
wees unberende, and hf on heora 
dagum bütü forb éodon. Söblice 
wees gewordon ра Zacharias his 
säcerdhädes bréac on hys ge- 
wrixles endebyrdnesse  beforan 
Gode, æfter gewunan раев sácerd- 
hädes hlötes, ра hé ode beet hë hys 
offrunga sette, hé on Godes tem- 
pel gode; eall werod рев folces 
wees üte gebiddende on pare off- 


runga timan. 


TATIAN 


Uuas in tagun Herodes thes cu- 
ninges Judeno sumér biscof namen 
Zacharias fon themo  uuehsale 
Abiases inti quena imo fon Aarones 
tohterun inti ira namo uuas Elisa- 
beth. Siu uuárun rehtiu beidiu 
fora gote, gangenti in allém bibo- 
tun inti in gotes rehtfestin üzzan 
lastar, inti ni uuard in sun, bithiu 
uuanta Elisabeth uuas unberenti 
inti beidiu framgigiengun in iro 
tagun. Uuard thé, mit thiu her 
in biscofheite giordinót uuas in 
antreitu sines uuehsales fora gote, 
after giuuonu thes biscofheites, in 
lözze framgieng, thaz her uulh- 
rouh branti ingangenti in gotes 
tempal, inti al thiu menigi uuas 
thes folkes üzze, betönti in thero 
siti thes rouhennes. 
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fan them liudeon Levias cunnes, 
Zacharias uuas hie hétan. Hie 
simblon gerne gode theonoda; 
deda is uulf sd self, uuas iro gial- 
drod idis. Uuas im thoh an sor- 
gun hugi, that sie erbiuuard égan 
ni möstun, ас uuärun im barno 108. 
Than scolda he gibod godes thar 
an Hierusalem sd oft sö is gigengi 
gistöd, hélag bihuuerban heban- 
cuninges. Thö uuarth thiu tid 
cuman, that thar gitald habdun 
uulsa man mid uuordun, that 
scolda thana uulh Godes Zacha- 
rias bisehan. Thea liudi stödun 
umbi that hölaga hüs. 


OTFRID 


In dagon eines kuninges uuas ein 
éuuarto; ze hiun er mo quenun las. 
Uuärun siu béthiu gote filu drüdiu 
ioh iogiuuar smas gibot fullentas. 
Unbera uuas thiu quena kindo zei- 
Zero; во uuärun se unzan elti thas 
lib leitendi. Zit uuard thé girei- 
söt, thaz er giangi furi got: oppho- 
гоп er scolta bi die sino sunta; si 
gote ouh thanne thigiti, thaz er 
giscouudti then liut, ther ginäda 
tharüze beitdta. Ingiang er thd 
skioro thas his rouhenti. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


To give a complete bibliography of comparative Germanic grammar would be 
a futile undertaking. Many of the works and articles are obsolete, and besides, 
a complete list would fill several volumes. A selection from the abundance of 
material must necessarily be subjective and arbitrary. An attempt is made, 
first, to quote those works that are indispensable. to the student and, second, to 
give fairly adequate references on moot questions. Such restriction is especially 
justified since bibliographical data are conveniently available in F. Léwenthal, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch zur deutschen Philologie (Halle 1932). 

1. ! Hermann Hirt, Die Indogermanen, ihre Verbreitung, ihre Urheimat und 
ihre Kultur, 1905-7; Matthäus Much, Die Heimat der Indogermanen im Lichte 
der urgeschichtlichen Forschung, *1904; an abundance of material is offered in 
*Germanen und Indogermanen' (2 vols., dedicated to Hermann Hirt on his seven- 
tieth birthday, December 19, 1935; edited by Helmuth Arntz), Heidelberg 1930. 

3 Otto Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, 22. 506, 514 (1907); 
Die Indogermanen 100 ff. 

8 Otto Bremer, Ethnographie der germanischen Stämme, PG? 3. 757; Sieg- 
mund Feist, Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen (1913), chap- 
ter XX, Die Lage der Ursitze, 486-528, offer a good survey of the whole problem; 
so does T. E. Karsten, Die Germanen PG? 35-48 (1928). Hermann Güntert, Zur 
Frage nach der Urheimat der Indogermanen (in Deutschkundliches, Friedrich 
Panzer zum 60. Geburtstag 1-133 [1930]) favors central Asia. 

* ‘Das eurasische Gleis’; Gunther Ipsen, Der alte Orient und die Indoger- 
manen, in Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft (Festschrift für Wilhelm 
Streitberg [1924]). 

5 Friedrich Ratzel, Der Ursprung und das Werden der Vólker geographisch 
betrachtet, Ber. d. kgl. sächs. Ges. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Klasse 1888. 146: 
‘in einem zusammenb&ngenden Länderraum, der sich vom 35. Grad n. Br. südost- 
nordwestlich gegen den Polarkreis hinzieht, von der Abdachung zum persischen 
Golf bis zur Ostsee.’ 

* Paul Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 60 
(1896): ‘einen ziemlich schmalen und langgestreckten Landstreifen, welcher von 
Frankreich durch ganz Mittel-Europa und die Kirgisensteppe Asiens bis nach 
Iran reicht.’ 

A very important recent contribution to the problem of the origin of the Indo- 
Europeans is given by Alfons Nehring, Studien zur indogermanischen Kultur und 
Urheimat (Wiener Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, 4, 1936); in 
agreement with Frh. v. Eickstedt, Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte der 
Menschheit (1934) he offers strong arguments for southern Siberia. 

1 Compendium 4. vgl. Gramm.‘ 9 (1876); similarly Die deutsche Sprache 81 
(1860). 

8 Die Verwandtschaftsverhältnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen 27 (1872): 
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‘Wenn wir nun die Verwandtschaftsverhältnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen 
in einem Bilde darstellen, welches die Entstehung ihrer Verschiedenheit veran- 
schaulicht, so werden wir die Idee des Stammbaums g&nslich aufgeben. Ich 
möchte an seine Stelle die Welle setzen, welche sich in konzentrischen, mit der 
Entfernung vom Mittelpunkt immer schwächer werdenden Ringen ausbreitet.’ 

* Les dialectes indo-européens 134 (1908). 

9» Е. Kauffmann, Deutsche Altertumskunde (1913); Meillet, Caractères géné- 
raux des langues germaniques (1916); Feist, Indogermanen und Germanen (1914); 
Н. Hirt, Etymologie der deutschen Sprache 58 (1909); E. Prokosch, The Hypoth- 
esis of a Pre-Germanic Substratum (Germanic Review 1.47 ff.); W. Streitberg, 
Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 2*. 50 ff.; A. Nordling, De 
Första Germanerna (1929); E. Lewy, Die Heimatfrage, KZ 58. 1-15; J. Pokorny, 
Substrattheorie und Urheimat der Indogermanen, Mitt. der Anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien 66. 69-91 (with very full bibliography). 

2. Some of the most important general reference works on the Indo-European 
languages are: 

K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, *1897-1916. 

H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 1921-29. 

K. Brugmann, Kurse vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
1904. 

A. Meillet, Introduction à l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, 
*1924. 

Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft (К. Brugmann, A. Thumb, 
et al.), 1916-1931. 

J. Schrijnen, Einführung in das Studium der indogermanischen Sprachwissen- 
achaft, 1921. 

1 F. Hrozng, Die Sprache der Hethiter, 1916-17; E. Н. Sturtevant, Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 50. 25 ff. (1929), and Language, 25 ff. 
(1926); J. Friedrich, Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft 304 ff. (1924), 
and Geschichte der idg. Sprachwissenschaft (1931); L. Delaporte, Éléments de la 
grammaire hittite, 1929; E. Н. Sturtevant, А Comparative Grammar of the 
Hittite Language, 1933. 

* A. Meillet, Idg. Jahrbuch, 1913; Sieg-Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, I 
(1921); E. Sieg, Gesch. d. idg. Sprwsch. 2%; Sieg-Siegling-Schulze, Tocharische 
Grammatik, 1932. 

s Against the close connection between Italic and Celtic, C. I. 8. Marstrander, 
De l'unité italo-celtique, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 3. 241 ff. Cf. 
also G. 8. Lane, Germanic-Celtic Vocabulary, Lang. 9. 244 ff. 

3. ETHNOGRAPHY: Of the extensive literature on the origin and spread of the 
Germanic (Teutonic, Gothonic) group, the following works are of special im- 
portance. 

K. Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarst&mme, 1837; Manul reproduction, 
1925. 

О. Bremer, Germanische Ethnographie, їп РОЗ. 

R. Much, Deutsche Stammeskunde’. 

R. Loewe, Die ethnische und sprachliche Gliederung der Germanen, 1899. 
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O. Montelius, Germanernas hem. Nordisk tidskrift för vetenskap, kunst och 
industri 1917. 401-16; Kulturgeschichte Schwedens von den ältesten Zeiten 
bis zum 11. Jahrhundert, 1906. 
8. Feist, article ‘Germanen’ in Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte; Ger- 
manen und Kelten in antiker Ueberlieferung (1927), and other works. 
R. Braungart, Die Südgermanen, 1914. 
J. Hoops, Waldbäume und Kulturpflanzen im germanischen Altertum, 1905. 
F. Kluge, Die Entstehung des Germanentums. Westermanns Monatshefte 121. 
418-21. 
A. Nordling, De första Germanerna, 1929. 
С. Kossinna, Die Herkunft der Germanen, 21020. 
Т. E. Karsten, Die Germanen, РОЗ, 1928. 
H. Arntz, Urgermanisch, Gotisch und Nordisch, in Germanische Philologie 
(Festschrift für Otto Behaghel) 1934. 20-74. 
GRAMMAR: 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 1819-87 and 1870 ff. 
A. Noreen, Abriss der urgermanischen Lautlehre, 1894. 
W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik, 1896. 
F. Dieter (and others), Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, 
1900. 
F. Kluge, Urgermanisch, РОЗ, 1913. 
R. O. Boer, Oergermaansch Handboek, 21924. 
R. Loewe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft, 21922. 
A. Meillet, Caractères généraux des langues germaniques, 1917. 
Н. Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, 1931-34. 
'GERMANI': The origin and meaning of the name is unknown. Cf. especially: 
G. Kossinna, Der Ursprung des Germanennamens, Btr. 20. 258-301. 
F. Kluge, Der Name der Germanen, Germania 3. 1-3. 
Fr. Panzer, Der Name Germanen, ZfdU. 38. 189-97. 
Th. Birt, Die Germanen, 1917. | 
R. Much, Der Name Germanen, Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien 1920. 
E. Norden, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus’ Germania, 1920. 
Н. Neckel, Kelten und Germanen, 1929. 
H. Neckel, Die Verwandtschaften der germanischen Sprachen untereinander, 
Btr. 51. 1-17. 
4. General Works on Norse: 
A. Noreen, Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen, PG#, 1918. 
A. Noreen, Altislándische und altnorwegische Grammatik, :1918. 
A. Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik, 1804. 
A. Noreen, Värt spräk, 1916 ff. 
A. Heusler, Altisländisches Elementarbuch, 21921. 
R. C. Boer, Oudnoorsch handboek, 1920. 
Falk-Torp, Norwegisch-Dänisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 1911. 
A. Helmquist, Svensk etymologisk ordbok, 1922. 
E. Haugen, The Linguistic Development of Ivar Aasen’s New Norse, PMLA 48. 
558 ff. 
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-6. 1 T. E. Karsten, Die Germanen 73. 

2 Cf. E. Norden, Altgermanien (1934) 191-213. 

3 ‘Gutland was discovered by a man by the name of pieluar. At that time 
Gutland was bewitched so that it sank by day and rose (above the water) at 
night. But after it was settled it did not sink any more. This pieluar had a 
son by the name of Hafpi, and Hafpi's wife was called Hwitstierna. These two 
founded the first settlement in Gutland. . . (Of their sons,) Graipr, the eldest, 
received the northern third, Guti the middle, and Gunnfiaur, the youngest, the 
southern third.’ 

* Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte 8 (1927), article ‘Niveau’, esp. 532 f. 

General Works on East Germanic: 

W. Braune, Gotische Grammatik, 191928. 
W. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, * *1920. 
J. Wright, Grammar of the Gothic Language, 1910 (last reprint 1930). 
M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache, PG?, 1926. 
E. Kieckers, Handbuch der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik, 1928. 
С. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, 1900. 
8. Feist, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der gotischen Sprache, ?1923 (3rd edition 
appearing). 
F. Holthausen, Gotisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, 1934. 
F. Wrede, Die Sprache der Ostgoten in Italien, 1891. 
R. Loewe, Die Reste der Germanen am Schwarzen Meer, 1896. 
A. Erdmann, Om folknamnen Götar och Goter (Antiqvarisk Tidskrift för Sverige 
11. No. 4 (1891). 
F. Wrede, Ueber die Sprache der Wandalen, 1886. 
R. Kögel, Ueber die Stellung des Burgundischen innerhalb der germanischen 
Sprachen, ZfdA 37. 223 fi. 
6. General Works on West Germanic: 
English: 
E. Sievers, Angelsächsische Grammatik, 1898 (1921). 
H. Sweet, A History of English Sounds, 1888. 
K. D. Bülbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch, 1, 1902. 
F. Kluge, Geschichte der englischen Sprache, РОЗ, 1901. 
J. Wright, Old English Grammar, *1925. 
L. Morsbach, Mittelenglische Grammatik, 1, 1896. 
R. Jordan, Handbuch der mitteleng. Gram., 1925. 
O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 1910 ff. 
W. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 1914-29. 
F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 1934. 
Frisian: 
Th. Siebs, Geschichte der friesischen Sprache, PG!, 1901. 
W. Heuser, Altfriesisches Lesebuch, 1903. 
W. Steller, Abriss der altfriesischen Grammatik, 1928. 
Dutch: 
Jan Te Winkel, Geschichte der niederländischen Sprache, РС?, 1901. 
J. Franck, Mittelniederländische Grammatik, 21910. 
J. Franck—N. van Wijk, Etymologisch Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Таа], 
1929. 
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Low German: 

F. Holthausen, Alteichsisches Elementarbuch, *1921. 

E. Sehrt, Vollständiges Wörterbuch zum Heliand und zur altsächsischen Genesis, 
1925. 

A. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik, 1914. 

High German: 

W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, ¢1911. 

J. Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 1927. 

G. Baesecke, Einführung in das Althochdeutsche, 1918. 

H. Naumann, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 21922. 

E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 1834 ff. 

H. Paul, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, 1913. 

V. Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch, *1912. 

W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 1896 ff. 

О. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, *1928. 

H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, 1916 ff. 

E. Prokosch, Sounds and History of the German Language, 1916. 

E. Prokosch, Outline of German Historical Grammar, 1933. 

Н. Hirt, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 21925. 

G. О. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language, *1922. 

О. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 1923 ff. 

J. Grimm (and others), Deutsches Wörterbuch (still unfinished; 1st volume pub- 
lished in 1854). 

К. Weigand, Deutsches Wörterbuch, *1909 ff. (by K. v. Bader, H. Hirt, К. Kant). 

Trübner’s Deutsches Wörterbuch, ed. by A. Götze, 1936-. 

F. Kluge, Deutsches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 111934. 

H. Hirt, Handbuch der deutschen Etymologie, ?1921. 

Н. Arntz, Deutsche Grammatik (in Germ. Phil., Festschrift für О. Behaghel, 
1934, 75-109). j 

W. Bruckner, Die Sprache der Langobarden, 1895. 

10. ! Walde, KZ 34. 461 ff.; E. Hermann, KZ 41. 27 ff.; H. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 219 
and HU 80 (‘Auch mir ist es durchaus wahrscheinlich, dass der Ansatz von Mediä 
Aspiratä nicht richtig ist. Aber was wir als ursprachlich anzunehmen haben, 
weiss ich nicht, und daher behalte ich das Alte bei.’) 

2 Prokosch, Mod. Phil. 16. 105 f. 

з E. H. Tuttle, Mod. Phil. 18. 52: ‘Dravidian possessed voiceless and voiced 
aspirates some two or three thousand years ago.’ 

4 Tuttle, 1. c.: ‘Admitting that the reverted linguals came from Dravidian, we 
can safely say that the voiced aspirates have the same origin.’ 

s Sommer, Krit. Erl. 65; Prokosch, Mod. Phil. 16. 550 ff.; Н. Hirt. Idg. Gr. 1. 
246: ‘Auch Prokosch, Modern Phil. 16, 159 hält die Tenuesaspiratä für jung und 
aus den Tenues durch Nachdruckverstärkung der Konsonanten entstanden, во 
dass in ihnen eine Art Lautverschiebung vorläge. An und für sich ist der Ge- 
danke glücklich, und vielleicht gelingt es noch, ihn lautgesetzlich zu begründen. 
Es läge dann so, dass diese Laute erst später entstanden wären und nicht zu dem 
ursprünglichen Lautstand des Idg. gehört hätten.’ 

* Prokosch, Mod. Phil. 16. 551. 

т H. Collitz, Language 2. 179: ‘Prokosch . . . is too much inclined to make con- 
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cessions to current views in Greek and Sanskrit grammar that run contrary to 
his theory. I can see no necessity, e.g., for conceding that the so-called Greek 
aspirates were actually at the earliest Greek period voiceless aspirates... 
Ascoli’s theory, ascribing to the Graeco-Italic period the existence of surd spi- 
rants, instead of the so-called Greek and Latin aspirates, is no doubt preferable 
to the doctrine obtaining at present in most Greek grammars.’ 

* Collitz, 1. c., 178: ‘I share the view set forth by Prof. Prokosch in a series of 
articles in the XV and XVI volumes of Modern Philology that instead of the 
alleged voiced aspirates primitive IE actually possessed surd spirants. I was 
able to extend to this view a word of welcome and approval (AJPh 39, 415, note 4) 
before the last of Prof. Prokosch’s articles had appeared, and I now wish to 
state that I regard Professor Prokosch’s theory as one of the most helpful and 
important among recent contributions toward solving the problems connected 
with ‘‘Grimm’s Law’’.’ 

H. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 1. 219 (referring to Prokosch, 1. c.): ‘Was er gegen die An- 
setzung von Mediä Aspiratä anführt, ist durchaus beachtenswert und dürfte 
ihnen endgültig den Garaus machen. Ob wir mit idg. stimmlosen Spiranten 
auskommen, lässt sich vorläufig noch nicht sagen. Jedenfalls wird man sich 
sagen müssen, es waren Laute, die den meisten Sprachen fremd waren, und bei 
denen man mit Lautsubstitution rechnen muss.’ Similarly HU 1. 80. 

Also H. v. Velten, Germanic Review 7. 77 (1932) accepts my theory. 

15. Н. Paul, Zur Lautverschiebung, Btr. 1. 147-68; J. М. N. Kapteyn, De 
germaansche en de hoogduitsche klankverschuiving, 1924; Н. Güntert, Ueber 
die Ursache der germanischen Lautverschiebung, Wörter und Sachen 10. 1-22 
(1927); J. Pokorny, Keltische Lehnwörter und die germanische Lautverschiebung, 
W. 8. 12. 303-15 (1929); W. 8. Russer, De germaansche klankverschuiving, 1931; 
A. Nordmeyer, Lautverschiebungserklärungen, JEGPh 35. 482-95 (1936). High 
German only: W. Braune, Zur Kenntnis des Fränkischen und sur hochdeutechen 
Lautverschiebung, Btr. 1. 1-56; N. О. Heinertz, Eine Lautverschiebungstheorie, 
1925. 

In an abstract of a paper which he probably intended to read before the Lin- 
guistic Society of America (put at my disposal by his widow), Collitz restates 
his view in the following words: 

Rasmus Rask’s Share in 'Grimm's Law" 

The term '*Grimm's Law” has become the current designation in English of 
the rules governing the Germanic consonant shifting, во much so that we are in 
danger of overlooking or at least of underrating Grimm’s obligations in this 
connection to the great Danish scholar Rasmus Rask. Not only was the latter 
Grimm’s chief predecessor, but he left comparatively little of importance for 
Grimm to add concerning the rules of the first or genera] Germanic shifting. 
Nevertheless Grimm’s Law in its entirety remains something rather different 
from Rask’s rules. In considering the mutual claims reference will be made to 
Prof. Holger Pedersen’s Introduction to the new edition of Rask’s. Udvalgte 
Afhandlinger published on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Rask’s death by Det danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab in two volumes. Copen- 
hagen, 1932-33. 

The arguments that Pedersen brings forth against Collits are, to the author, 
far from convincing. His tone probably amazed those who know Collits’s per- 
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sonality and scholarship. Some specimens are these: ‘Die [Collits's] Äusserung 
in ihrer gansen Bósartigkeit . .. dass Collitz niemals Rasks Buch in der Hand 
gehabt hat . . . einfach haarsträubend . . . Durch Vorführung derartiger törichten 
Sachen versündigt er sich auch an Grimm... hat von Grimms Grösse absolut 
nichts begriffen.” (Pages 53, 54 of the Introduction). —Death prevented Collits 
from reading his paper. 

Streitberg, Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenachaft, 2. 2. 260 ff. 
[1936], offers a comprehensive, thoroughly objective survey of the controversy. 

20. ! Hirt (Idg. Gr. 5. 96 and HU 1. 90) and de Saussure (Cours de linguistique 
201) formulate У. L. differently: Gmc. f 5 [ s normally become voiced; excep- 
tions: (1) in initial position, (2) before voiceless sounds, (3) medially between 
voiced sounds when the IE accent was on the preceding syllable. 

39. H. Osthoff, Btr. 8. 297 ff.; H. Kluge, Btr. 9. 149 ff.; the law is not accepted 
by M. Trautmann, Germ. Lautgesetze 62, nor by A. Meillet (in his review of 
Hirt's HU 1), Bulletin de 1а société linguistique 38. 3. 107-9. 

24. W. Braune, Zur Kenntnis des Fränkischen und sur hochdeutschen Laut- 
verschiebung, Btr. 1. 1-56. 

25. E. Prokosch, Die deutsche Lautverschiebung und die Völkerwanderung, 
JEGPh 16. 1-11. 

34.1 BB 2. 201-305 (1878), and BB 3. 177-234 (1879). 

2 Cf. especially H. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 2. 76-100, and H. Güntert, Idg. Ablauts- 
probleme, 1910. 

35. ! It used to be assumed that ої could also become Tin Latin (roa vidi). 
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5 Ibid., 166: ‘Der Ton lag auf der Wurselsilbe, obgleich diese meist Schwund- 
stufe ist’ (?). 

* Cf. especially T. E. Karsten, Beiträge zur Geschichte der &-Verba im Alt- 
germanischen, 1897; W. Wilmanns, Deutache Grammatik 2. 87 ff. 

? Esp. Streitberg, UG 307; Hirt, HU 171. 

67. ! Cf. Paul, Btr. 7. 143: ‘Das angelsüchsische repräsentiert für uns im 
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daran, dass hier im gegensatz zum althochdeutschen und altsächsischen der um- 
laut der synkopierung vorausgegangen ist. Prokosch, The Old English Preterit 
Without Medial Vowel, PMLA 42. 331 ff. 
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76. ! Feist, GEW 216: ‘Ae. gode “ich ging" ist fernzuhalten.” Holthausen, 
IF 14. 342 explains ode as an augment aorist of *wädh- : *e-udh- (but Ae. Etym. 
Wb. 91, ‘unbek. Herk.’); this is justly rejected by Collitz, 1. с. 

77 Royen, De jongere Veranderingen van het indogermaanse nominale Driek- 
lassensystemen, 1926. 

79. : Streitberg, UG 227: ‘Auffallig ist das e der nichthaupttonigen Silbe im 
As., Ahd.’ Bethge in Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre 140, assumes ‘es « eso 
mit Ablaut des Themavokals,’ but does not comment on it. Naumann, Ahd. 
Gramm. 28, believes that ‘Idg. 4 in Nebensilben wird natürlich durchaus su ў 
and considers WGmc. dages ‘eine Kompromissform aus germ. dagas < idg. 
*dhoghoso und germ. dagis < idg. *dhogheso.’ Similarly, Loewe, GS 2. 7. 

3 Holthausen, As. Elb. 45, ‘wegen seiner breiten Aussprache in a übergegangen.’ 

s Cf. H. Gürtler, Zur Geschichte der deutschen -er-Plurale, besonders im 
Frühneuhochdeutschen, Btr. 37. 492; Н. Paul, Deutsche Gramm. 2. 22-33; М. 
Diez, Analogical Tendencies in the German Noun Declension (1919). 

* Brugmann, IF 33. 272 ff., considers Go. -ё a form of an adjective in -ёјо-; 
Sehrt, Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz 95 ff., explains it as an instr. sg. 
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80. ! E.g. Streitberg, UG 234; Boer, Oerg. Hb. 178 f.; Hirt, HU 2. 40. 

84. ! Van Helten, Btr. 15. 40 ff.: ‘Leveling of -an- through the former -u of the 
асс. 8g. (anu « -on-m)'. Loewe, GS 29: ‘Mischung von a und i im Gen.-Dat. Sg. 
[muss] das mittlere e, von a und u im Akk. Sg. und Nom. Pl. das mittlere o erzeugt 
haben.’ Similarly Naumann, Ahd. Gramm. 74: 'Akk. 1. hanan...2. hanun, 
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з Cf. Baesecke, Einführung in das Althochdeutsche 153: ‘g, das sich vor dem 
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88. ! Hirt, HU 2. 98 f., considers this n ‘das postponierte Pronomen en (slaw. 
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onü), das im Sinne des Artikels steht, genau wie im Lit. Slaw. -is, -jo postponiert 
ist, lit. gerds-is, abg. dobrüjt) Considering the fact that Norse did form its 
definite, postpositive article from this pronominal stem, almost certainly at first 
between article and noun (Eirtkr enn raupe ‘Eric the Red’, cf. 98), this seems 
quite plausible, but it is hardly possible to prove it. 

91. ! Hirt, HU 2. 90, assumes a suffix -stho, which is related to sthä ‘stand’, 
since ‘-tho als Suffix ist kaum vorhanden.’ But Sanskrit has so frequently th 
after s where the other IE languages have ¢ that a phonetic law st > sth seems 
probable, although the exact conditions under which it operated are not known. 
Cf. Prokosch, Mod. Phil. 16. 551. 

96. ! Wiedemann, Lit. Н. 76, differs with this: ‘ja- ‘er’; es ist der stamm idg. 
t- (lat. is); mit dem relativstamm idg. jo- fällt ja-, ausser im nom. sg. masc. und 
fem., zusammen, hat aber mit ihm nichts zu schaffen.' 

! A different view is held by Streitberg, GE 228 f. 

з For the coordination theory: Erdmann, Syntax Otfrid, V ff.; Paul, Prinzi- 
pien der Sprachgeschichte* 277 ff.; Tomanetz, Die Relativsütze bei den hoch- 
deutschen Uebersetzern des 8. und 9. Jahrhundert, Wien (1879); Tobler Ueber 
Auslassung und Vertretung des Relativpronomen, Germ. 17 (ЇЧ. F. 5). 257 ff.; 
Neckel, Ueber den germanischen Relativsatz, Palaestra 5 (1900); Wundt, Völker- 
psychologie 2. 29;—against it: Delbrück, Vgl. Synt. 3. 347 ff.; Prokosch, Germ. 
Dem.-Pr. 7 f. (1905). 

98. ! Hermann, Die Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den anderen idg. 
Sprachen 33. 

2 Brugmann, Grdr. 2. 818: (Einwirkung des *nes, "yes des Plurals) ‘die ausser- 
germanisch durch ai. nas, vas, av. nó, võ . . . vertreten waren, und von denen das 
letztere im Germanischen selbst in got. izwis, ahd. iu, асв. éow steckt. Vielleicht 
entstand zunächst sis (plur. und sg.), dem dann mis, *bis folgten.’ 

? Lang. 8. 1-10; cf. also Hitt. Gramm. 173. 

* Kieckers, Vgl. G. G. 135: ‘Urgerm. wurde eine Verbindung wie *yurdd *minó 
'verba mea, meine Worte' dann umgedeutet in 'verba mei, Worte von mir'. 

5 Slightly different Kieckers, Vgl. G. G. 137 and Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $248. 

99. ! Heusler, Aisl. Elb. $90; Anm.: ‘Ein angrenzender Fall ist siau ‘7’: got. 
sibun’; Noreen, Aisl. Gramm. $208 Anm.: ‘Etwas unklar ist die Entwicklung des 
alleinstehenden Triphthongs iau in siau.’ 

з Streitberg, UG §167: ‘Der Wurzelvokal von tigjus usw. verhält sich zu dem 
von -logo, -zug wie idg. e : 3.’ (But for -togo, see above).—56: ‘Idg. ə wird in 
nicht-haupttonigen Silben zu germ. u.’ Cf. 38 d. 

3 Joh. Schmidt, Die Urheimat der Indogermanen und das europäische Zahlen- 
system, 1890; Kluge, Urg. 255 f. Cf. Fr. soizante, but soizante-dir (Walloon 
septante). 

* For detailed analysis and bibliography, cf. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen 
Sprache 139 f. 

5 Kieckers, Vgl. С. G. 178, presents Schmidt’s explanation, remarking about 
Brugmann's view: 'Das Missliche an dieser Deutung ist, dass got. -hund die 
Bedeutung ‘Dekade’ haben soll, während doch schon idg. *Emtom die... Bedeu- 
tung '100' besass, die ihm auch einzelsprachlich allein nachzuweisen ist.’ But 
the interpretation given in the text does not impute the meaning 'decade' to 
hund; it merely assumes that its meaning was elastic. That it meant '100' as 
well as ‘120’ cannot be denied. A spread of its meaning over 70, 80, 90, 110 is 
probable enough. For another theory cf. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 3. 312; HU 2. 113 f. 
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pect 65 a 

pecus 38 b 

pellis 20 b 

pello 52 b 


planto 53 a, 54 d, k 
plectd 65 a 
plénus 46 f, 58 о 
plotrumé 39 b 
pluit 29 d 


quicumque 92, 93 b, 97 a 
quida 23 с 
quinque 23 с, 99 a 
quis, quid 84 с, 92 
quisque 92, 93 b, 97 а 
ratio 60, 84 d, e, 99 a 
regö 19 

reor 46 a, d, e, 51 e, 60, 62 f 
responded 66 o 

réz 8A b, 36 a, 45, 46 b 
rivus 58 a 
ruber 10 e, 13 b, 20 a 
Rufö 89 b 

rüfus 89 b 
sagaz 46 d, 60 
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satus 46 e 
scabö 21, 46 d, 60 
Sca(n)dinavia 97 b 
scelus 65 e 

scindö 19, 54 j 
scriba 78 a, 81 
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гг 98 b 

secta 23 b 

sedeo 29 a, 38 d, 46 b, 54 e, 56 b, 57 a 
Segimundus 38 e 

aémen 34 b, 37, 46 e 
sentið 29 b 

septem 12 a, 9 a 

sequor 10 b, 11 c, 23 a,b, с 
sez 12 a, 99 a 

Silva Bdcenis 38 e 

Silva Vasconum 2 е 
socius 23 a, b, c 

sopor 10 b 

soror 29 & 

speciö 33 b 

-spictd 19 

stabulum 29 b 

statud 75 c 

stella 19 

std 12 a, 20 d, 33 b, 34 b, 37, 38 c, 45 d, 
46 d, 54 o, 60 

Suivi 38 e 

suinus 37 

suus 51b 

taurus 12 b, 35 

tegd 10 c, 11 d, 12 b, 46 b 


trés 10 b, 16 f, 34 с, 99 a 
tri- 34 c 

ta 20 a, 79 m, 98 b 
tum 49 o 
tümeo 99 a 

tundd 22, 54 i, j, 58 b 
turba 21 

über 46 e 
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ünus 35, 99 a 

urbs 510 

vids 46 d, 60, 62 с 
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vadum 464 

vehö 10 e, 45 
Venedi 38 e 

veniö 10 c, 11 c, d, 21, 23 a, с, 45, 46 b, 
54 c, 57 a, b 
ventus 39 b, 46 c 
verbum 11 b, 78 a 
vergö blo 
vermis 5l с 
vertö 39 a, 5l c 
vesper 5 c 
Vesta 75 a 
vestigium 10 e, 11 d, 35 
vestis 14 

veld 23 c 

via 49 j 

vicus 33 a 

vided 33 a, 54 d, 65 a 
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vincd 20 d, 64 c 

vir 13 b, 51 b 
vitis 58 a, c 
vivus 21, 28а 

volö 46 f, 70 c, 7b d 
vorsus 13 b 
vis 98 c 

vor 4b 
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aa-manaffed 06 c 
fethúss 79 i 
Sustd 70 c 

mais 20е 

mefiat 10 e, Da 
viass 79 i 


UMBRIAN 


rufru 10 e, 20 а 
se-s0 98 b 
tefe 20 a 
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cas 16 c 

cent 11 d 

devoir 17 c, 24 a 
gonfalon 23 c 
garder 32 

guerre 32 
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isle 23 c 

pas 16 c 
percevoir 54 d 
recevoir 54 d 
tasse 16 c 
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deber 16 o, 17 с, 24 a 


CELTIC 
(Old Irish, unless otherwise indicated) 


chwi (Cymric) 98 c 
bräthir 34 c 

dà 34А c 

gort 34 c 

-leldar 56 b 

macc 23 c 

map (OCymr.) 23 c 
mäthir 84 c 

-riz (Gallic) 34 b, 36 a 
stil 34 b 

Vercingetorix (Gallic) 36 a 
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bljudq 35 

bol&iy (Russ.) 10 c 
brats 34 b 

&eso, tego 79 d 
čtvrtku (Czech) 13 a 
dal(») (Russ.) 52 a 
dan» 8, 41 a 

dare 34 b, 4l a 
dat’ (Russ.) 52 a 
davat’ (Russ.) 52 a 
deléachs 66 c 
desel» 84 c 

аги 34 b, 75 b 
dobrs 30 

drekati 61 

dwa 34 b 
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Feodor (Russ.) 11 b 
fta (Russ.) 11 b 
gas» 10 c 

gost» 34 c 

grads 10 e, Ac 
grebq 61 

ife, ježe, jaše 96 
(j)ableko 30 
~jq/#i 54 а 

јато (Czech) 33 а 
(3)ағъ 98 b 

jego, jemu 96 
kogo 79 d 

kolo 23 c 

kotoryi 97 b 
kričať’, krikndt’ (Russ.) 52 a, b 
krw» 114 

k*-to 11 d 

kypéti 22, 54 i 
lécha 65 b 

lega, ги 54 j 
live 35 

lata 85 

late 35 

Marfa (Russ.) 11 b 
mats 8, 34 b 
meljq 00 

тода 65 g 

my 98 c 

nito 46 e 

nost 34 c 

ny 98 с 

o& (Russ.) 78 b 
ons, ona 89 a, 93 d 
orjq 84 с 

osme 84 c 

o-stegs 11 d 
o-strovs 29 a 
ote-léke 35 

pate 38 c 

pluti 29 d 

plan» 29 b 

pret (Czech) 13 a 
pták (Czech) 46 b 
rate 99 a 

sebe 98 b 

sedq, sisti 5A j 
әёте 34 b 
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slyšati 54 g 
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stojati 34 с, 54 g 
sschnq 54 i 
&*to 11 d 
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tebe 98 b 
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uši (Russ.) 78 b 
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vedq 69 b 
vöda 65 a 
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vik (Czech) 13 a, c 
vieks 13 o, 28 с, 791 
vojevoda 81 
voleti 54 g 

voljq, veliti 75 d 
vy 98 с 

- 96 

šena 11 d 

sima 114 

slato 18 

snajq, snati 11 d, 34 b, 65 b, d, 69 b 
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akmuó 11 с, 48, 49 a, 84 с 
ands 93 d 
aria 84 c 
a3 98 b 
aštuoni 34 c 
ašvà 98 b 
at-kartéju 54 k 
ausís 35 
aukrà 5 с, 20 a 
broter (хг) 34 b 
buklüs 20 d 
bundü, budéts 54 j 


jus 98 с 

kampju (Lett.) 10 b 
kartas 54 k 

keturi 23 с 

kéja 48 

kvépti 28 с 

Isidmi 54 b, 62 f 
leidü (161410) 46 c 
lefigvas 88а 

lesü 58 a 

lizkas 99 a 

liekù 46 с 

limpü, Apti 54 j 
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pilnas 29 b 
plaüti 29 d 
saldi 90 & 

saldüs 90 a 
saugóti 54 k 
sedéti 54 d, g 


stóti 34 b 
sunüs 79 d, m 
süras 37 

Kitas 11 d, 14 

йз 98 с 

Slattas 46 f 
ии 46 e 

Hills 46 е 
täkas 46 b 
tarpà 65 d 
tenkü, ОКН 54 j, 58 с 
irenkiü, trefikti 58 с 
védu 98 c, d 
véisdiu, veisdéti 54 d, к 
vendolika 99 a 
vilkas 13 с, 28 с 
vilkt 79 g, 1 
virti 51 c 

vfras 13 b 

šąsís llc 

žengiù 10 e, 62 g, 75 c 
Кета 11 d 

šinóti 11 d, 65 a 


TOCHARIAN 


cacal 62 a 
сіс 62 a 


HITTITE 
kwis 96 
pahur 84 f 
watar, wetenas 8A f 
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FINNISH 


ansas 38 e 
haka 49 j 
hän 78 a 
huva 4l a 
kala 79 a 
kinnas 86 
kuningas 28, 49 b, 77 b 
lammas 86 


qatala 44, 52 a, 78 a 
sakira 44 
yabisa 44 
IE RECONSTRUCTIONS 


ad 38 c 

ajó 34 с 

agros 38 с 

akjá 81 b 

akmen- 11 с 

dkwä 23 с 

akwjá 23 c 

altós 20 d 

arð 34 с 

ausro/usro 29 a 
aweg-/aug- 21, 46 f, 51 f 
bel-/bol- 10 c 
bheidh- 34 c, 35, 38 d 
bhér- 8, 10 e, h, 18, 34 с, 38 с, 58 c 
bheudh- 35, 38 d, 39 a, 67 g 
bhéug- 20 d 

bhéuk- 20 d 

bhewe- 51 b, 62 g, 66 c, 72 a, 75 a 
bhla- 62 g 
bhleu- 33 c, 58 b 
bhendh- 39 a, 42 a 
bhö 99 a 

bhrätär 10 e, h, 18, 34 b, 37 
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` bhegnó 22 


deik- 19, 85, 52 b 

dekm(t) 10 c, 17 d, 19, 21, 34 с, 38 с, 99 a 

dh3-/dhö- 10 е, h, 18, 34 b, 37, 46 e, 51 b, 
66 c, 67 g, 75 b 

dheigh- 54 c 

dheub- /dheup- 21 

dhóm- 37 

dhregh- 58 c 

djéws 33 a, 35 

dé 34 b 

dom- 10 c, 21 

dont-/dot- 76 

dou- 06 c 

dreu- 58 b 

drewä 33 c 

dwo, dwö (i, -u) 10 c, 17 d, 21, 32, 34 b, 
998 

də- Ac 

ëd- 34 c, 37, 38 c, 76 

edö(m), eghom, ef 98 b 

ei- 7b c 

ekwa 78 a 

ekwo- 11 с, 23 с, 78 a 

enos 93 d 

er-/or- 75 & 

es- 29 b, 34 с, 54 h, 72 а, 75 a 

gel- 21 

jen-/(nà-/$en(8) 11 d, 21, 34 b, 65 a 

dene-u/den-u 46 f, 65 d 

enos- 10 c, 11 c, 19 

geus- 21, 35 

ghé- 54h 

ghebh- lla 

gheim 10 e, h, 11 c, d 

ghengh- 10 e, h, 18 

gheu-/gheud-/gheus 10 e, h, 18, 51 b, 
54 b 


jhi-(hà-mi 75 с 

ghlawo- 33 c 

Ghonghti 19 

ghorto- 10 e, h, 19, 34 с, 38 c 

ghosti 10 e, h, 11 c, 19, 34 c, 88 c, 49 c 
ghwen-/ghwn- 10 e, h, 23 с 
ghwermos/ghwormos 10 e, h, 23 c 
ghwntyá 18 

ghwren- 23 c 

fhoghóna 75 с 
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ghons- 11 c 'konk- 54 с 
оћътоп 88 d kop-/köp- 10 b, 11 с, 20 d, 46 e 
gleibho-/gleipo 51 d lad-/léid- 54 b, 62 f 
(neu 21 lei- 51 c, 58 a, 65 b 
gno-/gnó-bh- 31 leikw- 19, 99 a 
gwa- 54 h lenghw(r)-, Inghw(r)-, lenghw(t)- 23 с 
gwem-/gwom-/gwm-/gw&m- 10 c, 11 с, leuk- 19 

22, 23 c, 54 c ligh-na- 22 
gwen-/gwin- 23 c lip- 52 b 
gwend 21 ]k- ná- 22 
gwet- 28 c loikwos 85 
gwiwos 21, 23 a louk- 35 
gwmjö 23 a, с lug-nó- 22 
gwol-bh-es/os- 51 b lod(tós) 38 c, 46 c, 60 
gwöus 35, 78 a mägh-/magh- 65 g 
i- 99 a такий (makwjá) 23 c 
jéro- 24 c makwús 23 c 
jeug- 35 mätzr 3A b, 87, 85 
jo-/je- 96 medhjo- 10 e, h, 18 
ja 98 с medhos 11 b 
jugom 11 е, 21, 84 о, 38 а, d mid-to- 29 a 
käro- 19 mit-säm 29 a 
k& 39 b, 93 c moghti- 19 
kel- 58 c, 83 тәйо- 29 b 
kemn- 29 e пдиз 35 
kön-/ke-eno- 94 nebh(os) 10 e, h, 18 
keudh-tö 19 ném- 38 c, 51 с, 54 b 
ki- 93 d nes, nda 98 c 
klei-/kloi-/klui-/kli- 46 ө newn 41 g, 99 a 
kleu- 34 c ni-sd-o- > nizdo- 12 a, 28, 39 b, 41 a, 
Emtém 10 b, 11 с, d, 18 c, 19, 38 a 46 b, 56 b 
kneighw- 23 c nomn- 20 e 
„köid/-kaid- 40 е n-wid-to- 29 & 
fred- 51 b oinos 35, 98 d, 99 & 
kr(e)w- 11 d okto(u) 34 c, 38 0, 99 & 
kudh-t6- /kudhdhó- 28 öudhr- 46 е 
kup-ná- 22, 54 i o-zd-os 12 a, 28, 46 b 
kwe-/kwo 23 c, 69 b pük-/pok- 62 g 
kwei-/kwoi- 23 c pank-/penk* 62 g 
kwe-kwlém 23 c ped-/pod- 10 b, 19, 45, 76, 79 а 
kwel-/kwol-/kwl- 11 4, 23 с, 46 f peku 49 с 
kwep- 23 c pel-/pol- 58 c 
kwer- 46 f pelu- 38 b 
kwetwór- 23 с, 99 a penkwe 19, 23 с, 27 a, 99 a 
kwid 34 c pent- 38 c 
kwos, kwod 19, 97 & pet- Ac 
kwolso- 23 с peu- 84 f 
kon-/kön- 19 plag- 62 g 
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pleu-/plou- 29 d, 39 b 

pinós 29 b 

plö- 37 

plo-/pl&-/pele- 46 f 

pont-/put- 76 

pr- 100 

prijä 81 b 

pok-/pank- 47 b, 54 c, j 

potér 10 b, 19, 20 a, b, d, 34 c, 38 c, 85 
pat-r-s 79 d, 85 

reg- 34 b 

rei- 541, 58а 

rudhoró- 10 e, h, 18 

säu-eljos 40 e 

ač- 34 b, 37 

séd- 28, 51 с, 57 a 
sei-kwo-/seighwo 51 d 

s(w)eks 12 a, 00 a 

sekw- 10 b, 11 c, 19, 23 c, 54 b 
sekwnts 23 c 

sekwti- 23 c 

sengw-/senkw- 51 d 
senghw-/songhw- 13 о, 23 c 
sent-jo- 29 b 

seni-no- 29 b 

septrh 12 a, 20 b, 41 g, 99 a 
skei- 39 b 

skäi-ro- 89 b 

skl- 65 e 

skab(h)-/skäb(k)- 21, 60 

sléb- 68 

(s)neighw-/snighw- 10 e, h, 23 c 
sanii-nó- 22 

snoighwos 23 c 

so, sd 93 a 

sokwjós 23 c 

sopghwá 13 c 

areu- 29 a, 46 c 

stá-/sto* 12 a, 20 d, 34 b, 37, 75 с 
steg- 10 c, llc 

steigh- 10 e, h, 19, 35, 39 a, b, 40 a, 54 b 
stighos 41 & 

stomn-, stemn- 29 e 
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(s)tud-nd- 22 

stadhlo- 29 b 

su-Ino- 37 

sunus 49 о 

stip-nb- 22 

süro- 37 

swäd-is-ön 91 a 

swé, së 51 b, 98 b 
swep-/sup- 10 b 
swesór 29 a, 85 

ten- 10 b 
té[n]ko-/t(n]kó 58 c 
terb-/trb- 21 

tere- 58 c 

terp- 65 d 

to-/tjo- 93 & 

tong- 42 a 

trei-es 10 b, 35, 70 i, 99 a 
tré[n]k-/trenk* 20 d, 58 c 
tri- 34 с 

td, të 19, 98 b 
tü-tewe- 99 а 
tds-kmti- 99 a 

we- 98 c 

we-dwd 98 d 

weöh- 10 e, h, 18 

wä- 58 a 

wei-/wi- 58 c 

weid- 65 a 
wei(n)k-/wi(n)k- 20 d 
wel- 46 f 

win-tos 38 a, 39 b, 46 c 
wer- 46 f, 51 с, 58 с 


weri- 18 c, 20 d, 39 а, 61 d, 54 b 


wes- 75 a 


wid-to-, wit-to- 22, 29 a, 65 b 


wik-e/o- 54 c 

wi-ros 38 a, 41 a, 51 b 
wlkwi 23 c, 78 a 
wlkwos 23 c, 78 a 
wog- 46 f 

wrdhom 11 b 
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